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To the RIioHT HonourRaBLE 
STEPHEN POYNTZ, By; 


SIR, 


Ir I take this Opportunity of pub- 
liſhing to the World the Eſteem I 
have for a Character to which Learn- 
ing is ſo greatly indebted, I hope you 
will not think yourſelf injured by 
ſuch a Declaration from a Man that 

1 honours 


vi DEDICATION. 


honours you, and who looks upon the 
Liberty of putting the following 
Work under your Patronage, as one 


of the happy Incidents of his Life. 


FROM the firſt Moment I formed 
the Deſign of it, I had it in my 
Thoughts to addreſs it to you; and 
indeed what could be more natural, 
than that I ſhould be ambitious of 
inſcribing a Treatiſe upon the Ele- 
ments of Philoſophy, to one, who 
has ſoeminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his extenſive Knowledge in that, 
as well as all the other Branches of 
human Learning. 


_ 'Yovun great Abilities in every Kind, 
have deſervedly recommended you to 
the Notice of your King and Country, 
and occaſioned your being courted and 
importuned to accept of thoſe high 
_ Offices of State, which others purſue 
with 


DEDICAT ION. vii 


with ſo much Eagerneſs, and find it 
often difficult to obtain, by all the 
Arts and Endeavours of Ambition. 
Nor have your Talents been confined 
to the View of your own Country 
alone. Foreign Nations have ſeen. 
and admired you, and ſtill ſpeak with 
the greateſt Applauſes of your wiſe 
and able Conduct, when it was your 


Province to act as a Britiſh — 
N abroad. | 


Bur the Qualities of a great Stateſ- 
man are not thoſe alone by which 
you have rendered yourſelf illuſtrious. 
The Virtues of private Life no leſs 
actuate and adorn your whole Beha- 
viour, and add a new Dignity to the 
high Station to which your Merit 
has raiſed you. Affability, Compla- 
cency of Manners, and, above all, an 
extenſive Humanity and Benevolence, 
| which takes Plealure i in doing Good, 
Axe 


wv DER DISOAT ION. 


are diſtinguiſhing Parts of your Cha- 
racer, and have contributed no leſs 
than your other extraordinary En- 
dowments, to that univerſal Acknow- 
ledgment which i is paid you by 
Country. 


THAT you may long live to be an 
Ornament and Bleſſing to the Nation, 
and to enjoy the Pleaſure which ariſes 
from a Conſciouſneſs of the Eſteem 


and Approbation of all good Men, is 


the ſincere and hearty Prayer of, 
S 1 R, 
| Your much obliged, 
and moſt obedient 


bumble Servant, 


W. Duncan, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


a 1. F all the human Sciences, 
() that concerning Man is ä 
certainly the moſt wor- feige, Y ur- 
thy of Man, and the moſt neceſſary 
Part of Knowledge. We find ourſelves in this 
World ſurrounded with a Variety of Objects; 
we have Powers and Faculties fitted to deal 
with them, and are happy or miſerable in pro- 
| portion as we know how to frame a right Judg- 
ment of Things, and ſhape our Actions agree- 
ably to the Circumſtances in which we are 
placed. No Study therefore is more important 
than that which introduces us to the Know- 
ledge of ourſelves, Hereby we become ac- 
RE = } quainted 
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(2). 


quainted with the Extent and Capacity of the 


human Mind, and learning to diſtinguiſh what 
Objects it is ſuited to, and in what manner it 
muſt proceed, in order to compaſs its Ends, we 
arrive by Degrees at that Juſtneſs and Truth 
of Underſtanding, which is the great Perfection 
of a rational Being. 
Piffren II. Ir we look attentively into 
Gradations o Things, and ſurvey them in their 
Things, full Extent, we ſee them riſing one 
above another in various Degrees 
of Eminence. Among the inanimate Parts of 


Matter, ſome exhibit nothing worthy our At- 
tention, their Parts ſeem as it were jumbled to- 


gether by mere Chance, nor can we diſcover any 
Beauty, Order, or Regularity in their Compoſi- 
tion. In others we diſcern the fineſt Arrange- 


ment, and a certain Elegance of Contexture, 


that makes us affix to them a Notion of Worth 
and Excellence. Thus Metals, and precious 
Stones, are conceived as far ſurpaſſing thoſe un- 
formed Maſles of Earth, that lie every where ex- 


poſed to view. If we trace Nature onward, and 


purſue her through the vegetable and animal 
Kingdoms, we find her ſtil] multiplying her Per- 


fections, and riſing by a juſt Gradation, from 


mere Mechaniſm to Perception, and from Per- 


eeption in all its various Degrees, to Reaſon and 
Underſtanding. . 


III. Buy 


* 


1 
III. Bur though Reaſon be the gere 
Boundary, by which Man is diſtin- Hare, and 

: A particularly A 
guiſhed from the other Creatures e Suchy of 
that ſurround him, yet we are far Lick. 


from finding it the ſame in all. Nor is this Ine- 


quality to be wholly aſcribed to the original 


Make of Men's Minds, or the Difference of 


their natural Endowments. For if we look 
abroad into the ſeveral Nations of the World, 


ſome are over-run with Ignorance and Barbarity, 
others. flouriſh in Learning and the Sciences; 


and what is yet more remarkable, the ſame Peo- 
ple have in different Ages been diſtinguiſhed by 


theſe very oppoſite Characters. It is therefore by 
Culture, and a due Application of the Powers 


of our Minds, that we increaſe their Capacity, 
and carry human Reaſon to Perfection. Where 
this Method is followed, Knowledge and 
Strength of Underſtanding never fail to enſue ; 
where i it is neglected, we remain ignorant of our 
own Worth, and thoſe latent Qualities of the 


Soul, by which ſhe is fitted to ſurvey this vaſt 
Fabrick of the World, to ſcan the Heavens, and 


fearch into the Cauſes of Things, lie buried in 
Darkneſs and Obſcurity. No Part of Know- 
tedge therefore yields a fairer Proſpect of Im- 


provement, than that which takes account of 


the Underſtanding, examines its Powers and 
F aculties, and ſhews the Ways by which it 
"8 8 comes 


have divided the whole Syſtem of Logick into 


ts 

comes to attain its various Notions of Things. 
This is properly the Defign of Logick, which 
may be juſtly ſtiled the Hiſtory of the human 


Mind, inaſmuch as it traces the Progreſs of our 


Knowledge, from our firſt and ſimple Percep- 
tions, through all their different Combina- 
tions, and all thoſe numerous Deductions that 


reſult, from variouſly comparing them one with 


another. It is thus that we are let into the natu- 
ral Frame and Contexture of our own Minds, 
and learn in what manner we ought to conduct 
our Thoughts, in order to arrive at Truth, and 
avoid Error. We ſee how to build one Diſco- 
very upon another, and by preſerving the Chain 
of Reaſonings uniform and unbroken, to purſue 
the Relations of Things through all their La- 
byriaths and Windings, and at length exhibit 
them to the View of the Soul, with all the Ad- 


vantages of Light and Conviction. 


IV. Bur as the Underſtanding i in 
advancing from one Part of Know- 


7 


ledge to another, proceeds by a juſt Gradation, 


and exerts various Acts, according to the diffe- 
rent Progreſs it has made, Logicians have been 
careful to note theſe ſeveral Steps, and have di- 
ſtinguiſned them in their Writings by the Name 
of the Operations of the Mind. Theſe they 
make four in Number, and agreeably to that, 


four 


1 
four Parts, in which theſe Acts are ſeverally ex- 
plained, and the Conduct and Procedure of the 
Mind, in its different Stages of Improvement, 
regulated by proper Rules and Obſervations. 
Now, in order to judge how far Logicians have 
followed Nature, in this Diſtinction of the Pow- 
ers of the Underſtanding, let us take a ſhort 
View of the Mind, and the manner of its Pro- 
greſs, according to the Experience we have of it 
in ourſelves, and ſee whither the Chain of our 
own T houghts will without Conſtraint lead us, 


V. FissrT then, we find ourſelves 8 
ſurrounded with a Variety of Ob- 
jects, which acting differently on our Senſes, 
convey diſtin& Impreſſions into the Mind, and 
thereby rouſe the Attention and Notice of the 
Underſtanding, By reflecting too on what 
paſſes within us, we become ſenſible of the Ope- 
rations of our own Minds, and attend to them as 
a new Set of Impreſſions. But in all this there 
is only bare Conſciouſneſs. The Mind, without 
proceeding any farther, takes notice of the Im- 
preſſions that are made upon it, and views 
Things in order, as they preſent themſelves one 
after another. This Attention of the Under- 
ſanding to the Objects acting upon it, whereby 
it becomes ſenſible of the Impreſſions they make, 
is called by Logicians Perception; and the No- 

tices themſelves, as they exiſt in the Mind, and 
_— - are 


1 
are there treaſured up to be the Materials of 


Thinking and Knowledge, are . by 
the Name of Ideas. 


VI. Bur the Mind does not al- 
— ways reſt ſatisfied in the bare View 
and Contemplation of its Ideas. It is of a more 
active and bufy Nature, and likes to be aſſembling 
them together, and comparing them one with 
another. In this complicated View of Things, 
it readily diſcerns, that ſome agree and others 
diſagree, and joins or ſeparates them according to 
this Perception. Thus, upon comparing the 
Idea of two added to two, with the Idea of four, 
we at firſt Glance perceive their Agreement, and 
thereupon pronounce that two and two are equal 
to four, Again, that white is not black, that 
Ave is leſs than ſeven, are Truths to which we 
immediately aſſent, as ſoon as we compare thoſe 
Ideas together. This is the firſt and ſimpleſt 
AQ of the Mind, in determining the Relations 
of Things, when by a bare Attention to its own 
Ideas, comparing any two of them together, it 
can at once ſee how far they are connected or 
disjoined. The Knowledge thence derived is 
called intuitive, as requiring no Pains or Exa- 
mination; and the Act of the Mind aſſembling 
its Ideas together, and joining or d:sjoining them 
according to the Reſult of its Perceptions, is 
hat Logicians term Judgment. . 
VII. Ive 


1 


VI. IxTuiTION affords the high- 
eſt degree of Certainty, it breaks in 
with an irreſiſtible Light upon the Underſtanding, 
and leaves no room for Doubt or Heſitation. 
Could we in all Caſes, by thus putting two Ideas 
together, diſcern immediately their Agreement or 
Diſagreement, we ſhould be exempt from Error, 
and all its fatal Conſequences. But it fo hap- 
pens, that many of our Ideas are of ſuch a Na- 
ture that they cannat be thus examined in Con- 
cert, or by any immediate Application one to 
another; and then it becomes neceſſary, to find 
out ſome otber Ideas, that will admit of this Ap- 
plication, that by means of them we may diſco- 
ver the Agreement or Diſagreement we ſearch 
for. Thus the Mind wanting to know the 
Agreement or Diſagreement in Extent, between 
two incloſed Fields, which it cannot ſo put toge- 
ther, 2s to diſcovet their Equality or Inequality, by 
an immediate Compariſon, caſts about for ſome 
Intermediate Idea, which by being applied firſt to 
the one, and then to the other, will diſcover the 
Relation it is in queſt of. Accordingly, it aſſumes 
ſome ſtated Length, as a Vard, &c. and mea- 
ſuring the Fields one after the .other, comes by 
that means to the Knowledge of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement in queſtion. The intervening 
Ideas, made uſe of on theſe Occaſions, are call- 
ed Proefs ; and the Exerciſe of the Mind in 
TT B 4 finding 


Reaſcuing. 


412 } 

finding them out, and applying them for the Diſ- 
covety of the Truths it is in ſearch of, is what 
we term Reaſoning. And here let it be obſerved, 
that the Knowledge gained by Reaſoning is a 
Deduction from our intuitive Perceptions, and 
ultimately founded on them. Thus in the 
Caſe before-mentioned, having found by meaſur- 
ing, that one of the Fields makes threeſcore ſquare 
Yards, and the other only fiſty-five, we thence 
conclude that the fiiſt Field is larger than the ſe- 
cond, Here the two firſt Perceptions are plainly 
intuitive, and gained by an immediate Application 
of the Meaſure ofaYard to the two Fields, one af- 
ter another. The Concluſion, though it produces 

no leſs certain Knowledge, yet differs from the 
others in this, that it is not obtained by an imme 
diate Comparifon of the Ideas contained in it one 
with another, but is a Deduction from the two 
preceding Judgments, in which the Ideas are ſe- 
verally compared with a third, and their Relation 
thereby diſcovered. We ſee, therefore, that 
Reaſoning is a much more complicated Act of 
the Mind than ſimple Judgment, and neceſſarily 
preſuppoſes it, as being ultimately founded on 
the Perceptions thence gained, and implying the 
various Compariſons of them one with another. 
This is the great Exerciſe of the human Facul- 
ties, and the chief Inſtrument by which we puſh 
on our Diſcoreries, and enlarge our Knowledge. 
A Quick- 


(9) 
A Quickneſs of Mind to find eut intermediate 
Ideas, and apply them ſxilfully in determining 
the Relations of Things, is one of the principal 
Diſtinctions among Men, and that which gives 
ſome ſo remarkable a Superiority over others, 
tht we are apt to look upon them as Creatures 


of another Species, 


VIII. Tnus far we have traced — 
the Progreſs of the Mind in Think- 
ing, and ſeen it riſing by natural and eaſy Steps, 
from its firſt and ſimple Perceptions, to the Exer- 
Ciſe of its higheſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Faculty. 
Let us now view it in another Light, as enriched 
with Knowledge, and ſtored with a Variety of 
Diſcoveries, acquired by a due Application of its 
natural Powers. It is obvious to conſider it in 
_ theſe Circumſtances, as taking a general Survey 
of its whole Stock of intellectual Acquiſitions, 

d ſpoſing them under certain Heads and Claſſes, 
and tying them together, according to thoſe 
Connections and Dependencies it diſcerns be- 
tween them. It often happens, in carrying on 
our Enquiries from Subject to Subjed, that we 
ſtumble upon unexpected Truths, and are en- 
countered by Diſcoveries, which our preſent 
Frain of Thinking gave no Proſpect of bring- 
ing in our way. A Man of clear Apprehenſion, 
and diſtinct Reaſon, who after due Search and 
Examination, has maſtered any Part of Know- 

:— WY: | katze, 


a 


100 


ledge, and even made important Diſcoveries in 


It, beyond what he at firſt expected, will not ſuf- 
Fer his Thoughts to lie jumbled together, in the 
{ſame confuſed manner as Chance offered them; 
he will be for combining them into a regular Syſ- 
tem, where their mutual Dependence may be 
eaſily traced, and the Parts ſeem to grow one out 
of another. This is that Operation of the 
Mind, known by the Name of Diſpo/ition or Me- 
#hod, and comes in the laft in order, according to 


the Diviſion of the Logicians, as preſuppoſing 


{ome tolerable Meaſure of Knowledge, before it 


Tan have an Opportunity of exerting itſelf i in any 


extenſive Degree. 
Perception and IX. WE ſee then that this "BLN 


| = fold DiftinQion of the Powers of 


as the Order in which they are placed, A a 
real Foundation in Nature, and ariſe from the 
Method and Procedure of our own Thoughts. 
It is true, there are many other Actions and Mo- 


difications of the Underſtanding, beſides thoſe 


above-mentioned, as Believing, Doubting, A 


ſenting, &c. but theſe are all implied in the Ad 


of Reaſoning, in the like manner as Comprehend- 
ing, Abſtrating, Remembering, may be referred 


ic the Hf Operation of the Mind, or Perception. 


This will appear more fully in the Sequel, when 


{ ar ) 


we come to handle the ſeveral Parts of Logick ſe- 


parately ; at preſent we ſhall content ourſelves 
with this general Account of Things ; only it 
ſeems neceſſary to obſerve, that Perception and 


Judgment, in the Propriety of. the Engliſh Tongue, 


have a much more extenſive Signification, than 
Logicians commonly allow them. We not only 


© perceive the Ideas in our own Minds, but we are 


* 


faid alſo to perceive their Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement; and hence ariſe the common Phraſes 


of intuitive Perceptions, Perceptions of Truth, 


and of the Juſtneſs of Arguments or Proofs ; 
where it is manifeſt, that the Word is applied 
not only to our Judgments, but alſo to our Rea- 
ſonings. In a Word, whatever comes under 
the View of the Mind, ſo as to be diſtinctly re- 
-preſented and taken notice of, whether an Idea, 
Propoſition, Chain of Reaſoning, or the Order 
and Connection of Things, is thereby rendered 
an Object of Perception, and gives Employment 


to this firſt and moſt ſimple of our Faculties. In 


like manner the Word Judgment is ſeldom in 
common Diſcourſe confined to obvious and ſelſ- 
evident Truths. It rather ſignifies thoſe Con- 
JeRures and Gueſſes that we form, in Cafes 
which admit not of undoubted Certainty, and 


here we are left to determine by comparing the 


warious Probabilities of Things. Thus a Man of 


| ein and Penetration, who ſces Far into the 


B 6 Humans 
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Humours and Paſſions of Mankind, and ſeldom 
miſtakes in the Opinions he frames of Charac- 


ters and Actions, is ſaid to judge well, or think 


judiciouſly, For theſe Reaſons, it might not be 


Improper to change the common Names of the 


two firſt Operations of the Mind, calling the 
one /imple Apprehenſion, and the other Intuition ; 
Which two Words ſeem better to expreſs their 


Nature, and the Manner in which they are con- 
verſant about their ſeveral Objects. This Accu- 


racy of Diſtinguiſhing, where there is any the 
leaſt Difference, is in a peculiar Manner neceſ- 
ſary in a Treatiſe of Logic k, as it is the profeſ- 
ſed Deſign of that Science to teach us how to 
form clear and diſtin Notions of Things, and 


thereby avoid being milled by their 3 or 
Reſemblance. 


. Logich di- X. HavinG thus 3 


into frur Idea of the four Operations of the 


Parts. Its 


— Mind, and traced their Connection 


Ang. and Dependence one upon another, 


I would next obſerve, that in conſequence of this 


Diviſion of the Powers of the Underſtanding, 


Logich is alſo divided into four Parts, which 


treat ſeverally of theſe Acts, and give Rules and 
Directions for their due Conduct and Regulation, 
The Operations themſelves we have from Na- 


2 ture, but how to.exert them juſtly, and employ | 
them with Advantage in the Search of Truth, is 


a Know- 


- WT; 
a Knowledge that may be acquired by Study and 

Obſervation. It is certain that we meet with 
falſe Reaſoningy as well as juſt. Some Men are 
diſtinguiſhed by an Accuracy of Thinking, and 
a happy Talent of unravelling and throwing 

Light upon moſt obſcure and intricate Subjects. 
Others confound the eafieſt Speculations z their 
Underſtandings ſeem to be formed awry, and 
they are incapable of either conceiving clearly 
| themſelves, or making their Thoughts intelligible 
to others. If then we ſet ourſelves careſully to 
obſerve, what it is that makes the one ſucceed ſo 
well, and how the others come to miſcarry, theſe 
Remarks will furniſh us with an Art of the high=- 

eſt Uſe and Excellency in the Conduct of Life, 
Now this is the preciſe Buſineſs of Logich, to ex- 

plain the Nature of the human Mind, and the 
proper Manner of conducting its ſeveral Powers, 
in order to the Atta'nment of Truth and Know- 
ledge. It lays open thoſe Errors and Miſtakes, 
we are apt through Inattention to run into, and 


teaches us how to diſtinguiſh between Truth, and 


what carries only the Appearance of it, By 
this means we grow acquainted with the Nazure 
and Force of the Underſtanding, ſee what Things 
lie within its Reach, where we may attain 
| Certainty and Demonſtration, and when we 
muſt be contented with bare Probability. Theſe 

Conſiderations ſufficiently evince the U 


and 


{7 
and Benefit of this Science, which ought to 'be 
eſtabliſhed as the Foundation and Ground- work 
of all our other Knowledge, if we really wiſh to 
ſucceed in our Enquiries. But we ſhall now pro- 
eeed to treat of its Parts ſeparately, according to 
the Diviſion given of them above. 


(") 
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BOOK 1. 


Of S1MPLE APPREHENSION er PIR 
CEPTION. 


CHAF £5 - 
Of the Original of our Ideas. 


J. 1 H E firſt thing we obſerve, 8 
when we take a View of rg 4 
what paſſes within us, is, I. 
that we are capable of receiving Impreſſions from 
a Variety of Objects, that diſtinct Notices ate 
_ thereby conveyed into the Underſtanding, and 
that we are conſcious of their being there. This 
Attention of the Mind to the ObjeQts. ating upon 
at, is what we call /ample Apprebenſion, and is in Fact 
ane. Mind itſelf, —_ A Yiew of Things, as re- 


Preſented 


( 16 ) 
preſented to it by its own Conſciouſneſs. It is by 
this means that we come to be furniſhed with all 
thoſe Ideas about which our Thoughts are em- 
ployed. For being ſenſible of the Impreſſions made 
| upon us, and attending to the Perceptions they 
bring, we can renew them again upon Occaſion, 
even when the Objects that firſt produced them 
are removed. Now our Ideas are nothing elſe but 
theſe renewed Repreſentations of what we have at 
any time perceived and felt, by means of which, 
things are again brought under the View of the 
Mind, and ſeem to have a kind of Exiſtence in it. 
It is true we can upon many Occaſions combine 
our Ideas variouſly together, and thereby form to 
ourſelves Repreſentations of things that never had 
an Exiſtence in Nature, as when we fancy a 
Centaur, or a Golden Mountain; but it is ſtill cer- 
| tain, that the original Ideas out of which theſe 
are made, are ſuch as have been conveyed into 
the Mind by ſome former Impreſſions. It remains 
therefore to enquire how we come by our firſt 
Notions and Perceptions of things. Whence does 
the Underſtanding derive thoſe original Impreſ- 
ſions and Characters, which it can combine in fo 
many different Ways, and repreſent to itſelf un- 
der ſuch infinite Varieties? To this I anſwer, 
that if we attend carefully to what paſſes in our 
Minds, we ſhall obſerve two Inlets of Know- 
ledge, from whence, as from two Fountains, 


—— — — 


. 
the Underſtanding is ſupplied __ all the Mate- 
rials of thinking. 


II. FigsT, outward Objects, act- 1 


ing upon our Senſes, rouſe in us a 


Variety of Perceptions, according 2. — 


to the different manner in which 
they affect us. It is thus that we come by the 
Ideas of Light and Darkneſs, Heat and Cold, 
Sweet and Bitter, and all thofe other Impreſſions 
which we term ſenfible Qualities. This great 
Source and Inlet of Knowledge, is commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Senſation, as com- 
prehending all the Notices conveyed into the 
Mind, by Impulſes made upon the * of 
leaks, 
III. Bur theſe Ideas, numerous 
zs they are, are wholly derived to us e : 
from without ; there is therefore yet another 
Source of Impreſſions, ariſing from the Mind's 
Attention to its own Acts, when turning in- 
_ wards upon itſelf, it takes a View of the Percep- 
tions that are lodged there, and the various Ways | 
in which it employs itſelf about them. For the 
Ideas furniſhed by the Senſes, give the Mind an 
Opportunity of exerting its ſeveral Powers; and 
as all our Thoughts, under whatever Form they 
appear, are attended with Conſciouſneſs ; hence 
the Impreſſions they leave, when we come to turn 
the Eye of the Soul upon them, enrich the Un= 
derſtanding — 


G8 


derſtanding with a new Set of Perceptions, no 


leis diſtinct than thoſe conveyed in by the Senſes. 


"Thus it is that we get Ideas of Thinking, Doubt- 
ing, Believing, Willing, Sc. which are the dif- 
ferent Acts and Workings of our Minds, repre- 
ſented to us by our own Conſciouſneſs. This 
ſecond Source of Ideas is called Reflection, and 
evidently preſuppoſes Senſation, as the Impreſſions 
it furniſhes, are only of the various Powers of 


the Underſtanding, employed about Perceptions 


already in the Mind. 

Riſe ard Pro. IV. T6 Conſiderations, if we 
2 Fang duly attend to them, will give us a 
cclllear and diſtintView of the natural 


Procedure of the human Intellect, in its Advances 
to Knowledge. We can have no Perception of 
the Operations of our own Minds until they are 


exerted ; nor. can they be exerted before the Un- 


derſtanding is furniſhed with Ideas about which 


to employ them; and as theſe Ideas, that give the 


Felt Employment to our Faculties, are evidently 


the Perceptions of Senſe, it is plain, that all our 
Knowledge muſt begin here. I his then is the 
firſt Capacity of the human Mind, that it is fitted 
to receive the Impreſſions made upon it by out- 
ward Objects affecting the Senſes; which Impreſ- 
Hons thus derived into the Underſtanding, and 
there lodged for the View of the Soul, employ it in 
various Acts of Perceiving, Remembering, Con- 

| Gdering, 
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fidering, &c. all which are attended with an in- 
ternal Feeling and Conſciouſneſs. And this 
1&.Js us to the ſecond Step the Mind takes in its 
Progreſs towards Knowledge, viz. that it can by 
its own Conſciouſneſs, repreſent to itſelf theſe its 
ſeveral Workings and Operations, and thereby 
furniſh the Underſtanding with a new Stock of 
Ideas. From theſe ſimple Beginnings, all our 
Diſcoveries take their Riſe : for the Mind thus 
provided with its original Characters and Notices 
of Things, has a Power of combining, modify- 
ing, and examining them in an infinite V ariety of 
_ Lights, by which means it is enabled to enlarge 
the Objects of its Perception, and finds itſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of an inexhauſtible Stock of Materials, It 
is in the various Compariſon of theſe Ideas, ac- 
cording to ſuch Combinations of them as ſeem 
beſt to ſuit its Ends, that the Underſtanding ex- 
erts itſelf in the Arts of Judging and Reaſoning, 
by which the capacious Mind of Man puſhes on 
its Views of Things, adds Diſcovery to Diſcove- 
ry, and often extends its Thoughts beyond the 
utmoſt Bounds of the Univerſe. Thus we ſee as 
itwere at one Glance, the whole Progreſs of the 
Soul, from the very firſt Dawnings of Percep- 
tion, till it reaches the Perfection of human 
Knowledge; nor ſhall we among all its vaſt 
Stock of Diſcoveries, or that infinite Variety of 
Conceptions whereof they canſiſt, be able to 
7 fond 
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find one original Idea which is not derived 
from Senſation or Reflection, or one complex 
Idea, which is not made up of thoſe original 
ones. | 

V. HAvinG thus ſhewn how the 
eur Ins ins Mind comes to be firſt furniſhed 


Diviſen of 


2 * with Ideas, we ſhall next proceed to 
the Conſideration of the Ideas them- 


ſel ves, and endeavour to give ſuch an Account of 


them as will beſt ſerve to explain their ſeveral Ap- 
pearances, and the Manner in which they are 


formed. It is evident from what has been faid 
above, that they all fall naturally under theſe two 


Heads. Firſt, thoſe original Impreſſions that are 
conveyed into the Mind by Senſation and Reffec- 
tion, and which exiſt there ſimple, uniform, and 


without any Shadow of Variety. Secondly, 


thoſe more complex Nations of Things that re- 
ſult from the various Combinations of our ſimple 
Ideas, whether they are conceived to exiſt of 
themſelves in any particular Subject, or are 


united and joined together by the Mind, en- 


larging its Conceptions of Things, and purſuing 


the Ends and Purpoſes of Knowledge. Theſe 


two Claſſes comprehend our whole Stock of 
Ideas; and when conſidered ſeparately in that 
Order, wherein they moſt naturally ſeem to offer 
themſelves to our Thoughts, will, I hope, give 
ſuch a View of the Conduct and Manner of the 


"1 M8 3 
Mind, as may contribute not a little to intro- 
duce us to an Acquaintance with ourſelves, and 
make us ſenſible of the Capacity and Extent of 
the human Intellect. We proceed therefore to 
a more particular Account of this Diviſion of 
our * 


en . — 
Of Simple Ideas. 


I. FFA\HE firſt Claſs of our Ideas 
6 þ are thoſe which [ diſtin. . 6% 
guiſh by the Name of ſimple Percep- 
tion; becauſe they exiſt in the Mind under one 
uniform Appearance, without Variety or Com- 
poſition. For though external Objects convey at 
once into the Underſtanding, many different 
Ideas all united together, and making as it were 
one whole; yet the Impreſſions themſelves are 
evidently ailting, and are conceived by the Mind, 
each under a Form peculiar to itſelf. Thus the 
Ideas of Colour, Extenſion, and Motion, may 
be taken in at one and the ſame Time, from the 
ſame Body; yet theſe three Perceptions are as 
diſtinct in themſelves, as if they all proceeded 
from different Objects, or were exhibited to our 
Notice at different Times. We are therefore 
e carefully 
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ö carefully to diſtinguiſh between our ſimple and 


primitive Conceptions, and thoſe different Com- 
binations of them, which are often ſuggeſted to 
the Mind, by ſingle Objects acting upon it. The 


firſt conſtitute our original Notices of Things, 


and are not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas, 
but enter by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. 


They are alfo the Materials out of which all the 


others, how complex and complicated ſoever, are 
formed ; and therefore ought deſervedly to be 
looked on as the Foundation and Ground-work 
of our Knowledge. 


| Singh Ls II. Now if we take a e of 


theſe Ideas, and their ſeveral Divi- 
ſions and Claſſes, we ſhall find them 


tion, 


all ſuggeſted to us, either by our Senſes, or the 


Attention of the Mind to what paſſes within it- 


ſelf. Thus our Notices of the different Qualities 


of Bodies, are all of the Kind we call ſimple 


Ideas, and may be reduced to five general Heads, 


according to the ſeveral Organs which are affected 
dy them. Colours, &c. and Sounds are convey - 
ed in by the Eyes and Ears; Taſtes and Smells, 
by the Noſe and Palate; and Heat, Cold, and 
Solidity, Sc. by the Touch. Beſides thele, 
there are others which make Impreſſions on ſeve- 
ral of our Senſes, as Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and 
Motion, Cc. the Ideas of which we receive into 
our Minds both by ſeeing and feeling. | 

e III. Ir 


we ſhall find another Set of fimple 


commonly in Uſe, as Yards, Miles, Days, Years, 


1 


III. Ir we next turn our View Su Nr 


upon what paſſes within ourſelves, 8 


Ideas, ariſing from our Conſciouſneſs of the Acts 
and Operations of our own Minds. Perception 


or Thinking, and Volition or Willing, are what 


every Man experiments in himſelf, and cannot 
avoid being ſenſible of. I ſhall only obſerve far- 
ther, that beſides all the above mentioned Percep- 
fions, there are others that come into our Minds 
by all the Ways of Senſation and Reflection; ſuch 


are the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, Power, Exiſt- 


ence, Unity, Succeſſion, &c. which are derived 
into our Underſtandings, both by the Action of 
Objects without us, and the Conſciouſneſs of 
what we feel within. It is true ſome of theſe 
Ideas, as of Extenſion and Duration, cannot be 
conceived altogether without Parts; neverthelefs 


they are juſtly rank'd among our ſimple Ideas; be- 


cauſe their Parts being all of the ſame Kind, and 


without the Mixture of any other Idea, neither of 
them can be reſolved into two diſtinct and ſeparate 
Conceptions: Thus they ſtill anwer the Defini- 


tion given above, of being one uniform Appear- 
Ince in the Mind, without Variety or Plurality. 
But to prevent confounding our ſimple Ideas of 


Space and Duration, with thoſe complex Modes 


of them, marked out by the ſeveral Meaſures 


Ec. 
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Dr. it may perhaps be moſt proper, to conſider 
the leaſt Portions of either, whereof we can form 


 aclear anddiſtinQ Perception, as the ſimpleIdeas 


of that kind, out of which all their other Modes 
and Combinations are formed. Such an Inſtant, 
or Point, may be conceived to be the ſame in re- 
ſpeR of Duration or Space, as Unity is in reſpect 
of Number; and will ſerve beſt to ſhew, how by 
a continued Addition or Repetition, our more en- 

larged and complex Ideas are made up. 
Simple Ideas IV. HavixG thus given a general 
Save w Ai- View of our ſimple Ideas, I have ſtill 
the proper In- two Obſervations to make concern- 
ing them. The fiſt is, that they 
are ſuch as can only be conveyed into the Mind 
by the proper Channels and Avenues provided by 
Nature; inſomuch that if we are deſtitute of any 
of thoſe Inlets, by which the Impreſſions that 
produce them are wont to be admitted, all the 
Ideas thence ariſing are abſolutely loſt to us; nor 
_ can ive by any Quickneſs of Underſtanding, find 
a Remedy for this Want. A Man born blind, is 
incapable of the Ideas of Light and Colours; in 
like manner as one who is deaf, can form no No- 
tion or Conception of Sounds. Hence it ap- 
_ pears, that theſe our ſimple Ideas are juſt ſuch as 
Nature has furniſhed them, and have no Depen- 
dence on our Will; we can neither deſtroy 
them when in the Underſtanding, nor faſhion 
| LD or 
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er invent any new one, not tKken in by the er- 
dinary means of Perception. So that we here 
ſee the utmoſt Bounds of human Knowledge, 
which however mighty and enlarged, cannot ex- 
ceed the Limits of thoſe our ſimple original Ideas, 
and their various Combmations. 

V. AnD this leads me to the ſe- 
cond Obſervation I propoſed to — 3 


ample Mate- 
make, which is, that though the 24 of 


Mind cannot, in multiplying its — 
Conceptions of Things, advance one Step be- 
yond the Materials furniſhed it by Senſe and 
Conſciouſneſs ; yet as it has a Power of com 
bining, modifying, and enlarging them, in all 
the different Ways in which they can be put to- 
gether, it therefore finds itſelf in Poſſeſſion ef an 
inexhauſtible Treaſure of Ideas, ſufficient to em- 
ploy it to the full Extent of all its Powers, and 
furniſh Matter for all thoſe various Opinions, 
Fancies, and Views of Things, that make up the 
SubjeRof its Thoughts andContemplations. Let 
us but reflect upon the ſingle Idea of Unity or 
One, and obſerve what a Variety of Combina- 
tions are formed, by continually adding it to it- 
ſelf; inſomuch that the Underſtanding finds no 
Stop or Boundary, in its Progreſs from Number 
to Number. In what an Infinity of different 
Lights may Extenſion alone be conſidered ? What 
Limits can he ſet to that endleſs Diverſity of 


Cc Figures, 
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1 
Figures, which it is in the Power of the Imagi- 
nation to faſhioh and repreſent to itſelf? If to 
theſe we add thoſe numberleſs other Combina- 
tions that reſult from variouſly compounding and 
comparing the reſt of our ſimple Ideas, we ſhall 
have little Reaſon to complain of being limited 
to a ſcanty Meaſure of Knowledge, or that the 


Exerciſe of the human Faculties is confined 


within narrow Bounds. But having traced the 
Progreſs of the Mind thro” its original and ſim- 
ple Ideas, until it begins to enlarge its Concep- 
tions by uniting and tying them together ; it is 
now time to take aSurvey of it as thus employ- 


ed in multiplying its Views, that we may ſee by 


what Steps it advances from one Degree of Im- 
provement to another, and how it contrives to 
manage that intinite Stock of Materials it finds 


itſelf poſſeſſed of. | 5 
VI. WHOEVER attentively con- 


| of complex ſiders his own Thoughts, and takes 
of etal * a View of the ſeveral complicated 
tencer, — Ideas that from time to time offer 


on _ . themſelves to his Underſtanding ; 

will readily obſerve that many of 
them are ſuch as have beenderived from without, 
and ſuggeſted by different Objects affecting his 
Perception; others again are formed by the Mind 


itſelf, variouſly combining its ſimple Ideas, as 
ſeems beſt to anſwer thoſe Ends and Purpoſes it 


2 
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has for the preſent in View. Of the firſt Kind 
are all our Ideas of Subſtances, as of a Man, a 
Horſe, aStone, Gold: Of the ſecond are thoſe 
arbitrary Collections of Things, which we on 
many Occaſions put together, either for their 
Uſefulneſs in the Commerce of Life, or to fur- 
ther the Purſuit of Knowledge : ſuch are our 
Ideas of ſtated Lengths, whether of Duration or 
Space; as Hours, Months, Miles, Leagues, &c. 
which Diviſions are apparently the Creatures of 
the Mind, inaſmuch as we often find them diffe- 
rent in different Countries, a ſure Sign that they 
are taken from no certain and invariable Stan- 
dard in Nature, Many of our Ideas of human 
Actions, may be alſo referred to this Head; as 
Treaſon, Inceſt, Manſlaughter, &c. which com- 
plex Notions we do not always derive from an 
actual View of what theſe Words deſcribe, but 
often from combining the Circumſtances of them 
in our Minds, or, which is the moſt uſual Way, 
by hearing their Names explained, and the Ideas 
they ſtand for enumerated. Theſe two Claſſes 
comprehend all our complex Conceptions, it be- 
ing impoſlible toconceive any, that are not either 
ſuggeſted to the Underſtanding by ſome real Ex- 
iſtences, or formed by the Mind itſelf, arbitra- 
rily uniting and compounding its Ideas. We 
ſhall treat of each in Order, 
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C HA F. III. 
Of our Ideas of Subſtances. 


Ile of Sub- I THE firſt Head of complex 
fances, Collec- | Ideas mentioned in the 
| 2 /Rr1 ax foregoing Chapter is that of Sub- 
— wag flances, which I chooſe to handle be- 
fort, fore the other, becauſe, as will af- 

terwards appear, the Notices de- 
rived from this Source, very much help us, in 
forming thoſe arbitrary Collections, which make 
up the ſecond Diviſion. For in many of them 
we take our Hints from the Reality of things, and 
combine Ideas that actually exiſt together, tho? 
often with an Excluſion of others, as will be ex- 
plained when we come to treat of abſtract and 
univerſal Notions. It has been already obſerved, 
that the Impreſſions conveyed into the Under- 
ſtanding from external Objects, conſiſt for the 
moſt part of many different Ideas joined together, 
which all unite to make up one Whole. Theſe 
Collections of various Ideas, thus co- exiſting in 
the ſame common Subject, and held together by 
ſome unknown Bond of Union, have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the Name of Subſtances, a Word 
which implies their ſubſiſting of themſelves, 
without Dependence (at leaſt as far as our Know- 
ledge reaches) on any other created Beings. Such 

3 f are 


E 
are the Ideas we have of Gold, Iron, Water, 
a Man, Cc. For if we fix upon any one of 
theſe, for inſtance Gold, the Notion under which 
we repreſent it to ourſelves, is that of a Body, 
yellow, very weighty, hard, fuſible, malleable, 
c. Where we may obſerve, that the ſcveral 
Properties that go to the Compoſition of Gold, 
are repreſented to us by clear and evident Percep- 
tions; the Union too of theſe Properties and their 
thereby conſtituting a diſtinct Species of Body, 
is clearly apprehended by the Mind ; but when 
we would puſh our Enquiries facts, and know 
wherein this Union conſiſts, what holds the Pro- 
perties together, and gives them their Self-ſub- 
ſiſtence, here we find ourſelves at a Loſs. How - 
ever, as we cannot conceive Qualities, without 
at the ſame time ſuppoſing ſome Subject in which 
they adhere; hence we are naturally led to form 
the Notion of a Support, which ſerving as a 
Foundation for the Co-exiſtence and Union of 
the different Properties of things, givesthem that 
ſeparate and independent Exiſtence, under which 
they are repreſented to our Conception. This 
Support we denote by the Name Subſſance; and 
as it is an Idea applicable to all the different Com- 
binations of Qualities that exiſt any where by 
themſelves, they are accordingly all called Sub- | C 

©ftances, Thus a Houſe, a Bowl, a Stone, 1 
having each their diſtinguiſhing Properties, and. 
C3 
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being conceived to exiſt independent one of an- 
other, the Idea of Subſtance belongs alike to 
them all. 
OP 1I. In Subſtances therefore there 
Henna! ard are two Things to be conſidered : 
accidemal., Firſt, the general Notion of Self- 
ſubſiſtence, which, as I have ſaid , belongs equally 
to them all ; and then the ſeveral Qualities or 
Properties, by which the different Kinds and 
| Individuals are diſtinguiſhed one from another. 
| Theſe Qualities are otherwiſe called Modes, and 
| have been diſtinguiſhed into eſſential and acci- 
| dental, according as they are perceived to be ſe- 
| parable or inſeparable from the Subject to which 
| they belong. Extenſion and Solidity are eſſential 
| Modes of a Stone, becauſe it cannot be con- 
ceived without them; but Roundneſs is only an. 
accidental Mode, as a Stone may exiſt under any 
Shape or Figure, and yet ſtill retain its Nature 


and other On. 


The Nuim it I. I miGHnT run farther into 
Self--fub Fre Diviſions and Sub-diviſions, in 
— which Logicians have been very fer- 
3 tile; but as they tend little to the 


Advancement of real Knowledge, and ſerve ra- 
er to fill the Memory with Words and their 
"a e, than furniſh clear and diſtinct 
ſions of Things, I ſhall got trouble th 
them. It is more material to ob- 


©, that the 8 of . in any Sub- 
OS a ſtance, 


(i. | 
ſtance, tho' it oft-times changes the Natureof that 
Subſtance, that is, its Species or Kind; yet it ne- 
ver deſtroys the general Notion of Self- ſubſiſ- 
tence, but leaves that equally clear and applicable, 
as before any ſuch Alteration happened. Wood 
by the Application of Fire is turned into Charcoal; 
but Charcoal, however different from Wood, is 
ſtill a Subſtance. In like Manner, Wax may be 
converted into Flame and Smoke, a human Body 
will moulder into Duſt, yet theſe Alterations de- 
ſtroy not their Being or Exiſtence; they are ftill 
Subſtances as before, tho' under a different Form 
and Appearance. In the ſeveral Experiments 
made by Chemiſts, Bodies undergo many 
Changes, and put on ſucceſſively a great Variety 
of different Shapes; and yet by the Skill and 
Addreſs of the Operator, they are often brought 
back to their firſt and primitive Form. What 
Alteration can we ſuppoſe the Fire, or the Ap- 
plication of any other Body to make, unleſs on 
the Configuration, Texture, or Coheſion of the 
minute Parts? When theſe are changed, the 
Body i is proportionably changed; when they re- 
turn to their original State, the Roady libami 
puts on its firſt and natural Appearance. 

IV. ALL that is eſſential to Matter Fuundation ef 
therefore, is the Coheſion of ſolid ex- gte 
tended Parts; but as theſe Parts are p Sub- - 
capable of innumerable Configura- 
tions, as their Texture may be very various, and 
. a C4 the 
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the internal Conſtitution thence ariſing be of 
conſequence extremely different in different Bo- 
dies, we may from theſe Conſiderations conceive 
pretty clearly, the Source and Foundation of all 
the different Species of corporeal Subſtances. 
Nor is this a Notion taken up at random, or one 
of thoſe chimerical Fancies in Philoſophy, de- 
rived rather from a Warmth and Livelineſs of 
Imagination, than Obſervations drawn from 
Things themſelves. Do we not daily fee our 
Fdbd, by the Changes it undergoes in the dif- 


ferent Avenues of the Body, converted firſt into 


Blood, and thence employed in nouriſhing, 


building up, and enlarging, the ſeveral Parts of 


that wonderful Fabrick? Rain deſcending from 


the Clo'ids, and mixing with the Mold or Earth 
of a Garden, becomes Aliment for Trees of va- 
rious Kinds, puts on a Diverſity of Forms, ac- 


cording to the different Channels and Convey- 


ances thro* which it paſſes, and at laſt after innu- 


merable Changes and Tranſmutations, ſprouts 
| forth i in Leaves, opens in Buds, or is converted 


into the Subſtance of the Tree itſelf. Can we 
conceive any greater Difference between the 
component Parts of Gold, and thoſe of Stone, 


than between the moiſtened Particles of Garden 


Mold, and thoſe new Forms and Fi igures, under 
which they appear, after they have been thus 


faſnioned by Nature, for the Purpoſes of Growth | 


and Nouriſhment, 
V. Ir 


E 
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V. Ir this be duly attended to, it 
will not appear wonderful to aſſert, —— 
that the Variety of material Subſtan- 0 — — 


ces ariſes wholly from the different and Conflicu- 


Configuration, Size, Texture, and ** 


Motion of the minute Parts. As theſe happen 
to be variouſly combined, and knit together un- 
der different Forms, Bodies put on a Diverſity of 
Appearances, and convey into the Mind by the 
Senſes, all thoſe ſeveral Impreffions, by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed one from another. This in- 
ternal Conſtitution or Structure of Parts, from 
which the ſeveral Properties that diſtinguiſh any 
Subſtance flow, is called the Eſſence of that Sub- 
ſtance, and is in Fact unknown to us, any far- 


ther than by the perceivable Impreſſions it makes 


upon the Organs of Senſe. Gold, as has been 
ſaid, is a Body yellow, very weighty, hard, fuſi - 
ble, malleable, &c. That inward Structure and 


Conformation of its minute Particles, by which 
they are ſo clofely linked together, and from 


which the Properties above-mentioned are con- 


ceived to flow, is called its Eſſence; and the Pro- 


perties themſelves are the perceivable Marks that 
make it known to us, and diſtinguiſh it from all 
other Subſtances. For our Senſes are not acute 
enough to reach its inward Texture and Con- 


ſtitution. The Parts themſelves, as well as their 


Arrangement, lie far beyond the utmoſt Penetra- 
8 tion 


„ 
tion of human Sight, even when aſſiſted by Mi- 


croſcopes, and all * other Contrivances . 
Art. 


1 » © Sus as to the Eſſence, or 
ng , internal Conſtitution of Gold, we 
ben ſerves % are wholly in the dark; but many 
EP the of the Properties derived from this 

| Eſſence, make obvious an diſtinct 
Impreſſions, as the Weight,Hargdgcſs $gand yellow | 
Colour, c. Theſę properties combined together, 
and conceived as co · exiſting in the ſame common 
Subject, make upour complex Idea of Gold. The 


ſame may be ſaid of all the other Species of cor- 


poreal Subſtances, as Lead, Glaſs, Water, c. 


our Ideas of them being nothing elſe, but a 
Collection of the e Qualities obſerved in 
them. 

VII. Tris d ought to be 
88 obſerved, that tho' the Efſence or 


4 n# in al inward Structure of Bodies, is al- 


eve ſer together unknown to us, yet we 


rightly judge, that in all the ſeve- 
ral Species, the Eſſences are diſtinct, For each 
Species being a Collection of Properties, which 
taken together are different from thoſe of every 
other Species, the Conformation of Parts, on 


vhich theſe Properties depend, muſt in like man- 


ner be different; and this, as we have ſaid, con- 


ſtitutes the Eſſence. Iron and Glaſs are evi- 
dently — Kinds of „*r. their perceivable 


| Qualitie 


i 3 * 


; 
| 
* 
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„ 
Qualities have little or nothing common; and 
therefore the inward Structure or Conſtitution 
from which theſe Qualities flow, cannot be the 
ſame in both. But after all, this is the only thing 
we can with Certainty affirm concerning theſe 
Effences, which lying ſo wholly in the Dark, we 
ſhall do well to lay them aſide in our Reaſonings 
about Things, and ſtick to thoſe more intelligi- 
ble and ſettled Ideas, got by joining together their 
various Properties and Powers, For thus only 
is true Knowledge promoted, when we argue 


from known Qualities, and not from a ſuppoſed 


internal Conſtitution, which however real in it- 
ſelf, yet comes not within the Reach of our Fa- 


culties, and therefore can never be a Ground to 
us, for any Diſcoveries or Improvements. 


VIII. MATERIAL Subſtance, as I By wokat Steps: 


have ſaid, includes the Idea of ſolid, * arrive 4 


g | „tze Netios of 


vided into different Claſſes, accord- Hance 

ing to the different Impreſſions made upon the 
Organs of Senſe, But beſides theſe ſenſible Ideas 
received from without, we alſo experiment in 
ourſelves Thinking and Volition. TheſeARions - 
have no Connection with the known Properties of 
Body ; nay, they ſeem plainly inconſiſtent with 
ſome of its moſt eſſential Qualities. For the 
Mind not only diſcovers no Relation between 


| Thinking, and the Motion or Arrangement of 


Co Faru; ; 


1 
Parts; but it alſo perceives that Conſciouſneſs, 
2 {imple individual Act, can neyer proceed from 
a compounded Subſtance, capable of being di- 
vided into many. Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, a 
Syitem of Matter endowed with Thought; then 
either all the Parts of which this Syſtem is com- 
poſed muſt think, which would make it not one 
but a Multitude of diſtin conſcious Beings ; or 
its Power of thinking muſt ariſe from the Con- 
nection of the Parts one with another, their Mo- 
tion and Diſpoſition, &c. which all taken toge- 
ther, contribute to the Production of Thought, 
But it is evident that the Motion of Parts, and 
Manner of combining them, can produce no- 
thing but an artful Structure, and various Modes 
of Motion. All Machines of human Compo- 
fition, as Watches, Clocks, &c. however art- 
fully their Parts are ſet together, however com- 
plicated their Structure; tho' we conceive in- 
numerable different Motions, variouſly conjoin- 
ed, and running one into another with an endleſs 
Diverſity, yet never produceany thing but Figure 
and Motion, If aClock tells the Hour and Mi- 
nute of the Day, it is only by the Motion of the 
different Hands, pointing ſucceſſively at the Fi- 
gures marked on the Hour- plate for that Purpoſe. 
We never imagine this to be the Effect of Thought 
or Intelligence, nor conceive it poſſible by any 
Refinement of Structure, ſo to improve the 


8 E 


Compoſition, as that it ſhall become capable of , 
Knowledge and Conſciouſneſs. The Reaſon is 


plain : Thought is ſomething altogether diffe- 


rent from Motion and Figure, there is not the 


leaſt Connection between them ; and therefore 


It can never be ſuppoſed to reſult from them. 


IX. THis then being evident, „ we 
that Intelligence cannot ariſe from che calt 
an Union or Combination of unin- Piru. 
telligible Parts; if we ſuppoſe it to belong to 
any $ yſtem of Matter, we muſt neceſſarily attri- 
bute it to all the Parts of which that Syſtem is 
compoſed ; whereby inſtead of one, we ſhall, as 


was before obſerved, have a Multitude of diſtin | 


conſcious Beings. And becauſe Matter, how far 
ſoever we purſue the Minuteneſs of its Parts, is 
ſtill capable of repeated Diviſions, even to Infi- 
nity ; it is plain, that this Abſurdity will fol- 
low us, thro? all the Suppoſitions that make 
Thought inherent in a material Subſtance, 
Finding therefore Conſciouſneſs incompatible 
with the Coheſion of ſolid ſeparable Parts, we 
are neceſſarily led to place it in ſome other Sub- 
ſtance of a diſtin&t Nature and Properties, which 
we call Spirit. 

X. AND here it is carefully to be Body _ Hi⸗ 
obſerved, that the ſeveral Species of nt d 


cor poreal Subſtances, though diſtin- SubPances, 


guiſhed one from another, and rank'd under dif- 
kerent Names; ; yet agrecing in ſome common 
| Properties, 


* 
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Properties, which taken together make up the 
Notion of Body, are thence all conceived to par- 
take of this general Nature, and to differ only 


as different Modifications of the ſame Subſtance. 


There may be 


Whatever conſiſts of ſolid extended Parts, is 
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called Matter; and as all the various Species of 


Body, however diſtinguiſhed from one another 
by their ſeveral Properties, have yet this in 
common, that they are made up of ſuch ſolid 
ſeparable Parts, hence they fall naturally under 


the general Denomination ©: material Beings, 


and are not conceived to differ but in their 
Form. Thus Gold, Antimony, Wood, c. 
alike partake of the Notion of B, they are 
all equally material Subſtances, and have no 
other Difference but what ariſes {rom the dif- 
ferent Structure and Conformation, Sc. of 
Parts, as we have ſhewn above. But Spirit is 


ſomething altogether diſtinct from Body, nay, 


and commonly placed in Oppoſition to it; for 
which Reaſon, the Beings of th. Claſs are 


called immaterial, a Word that implias not any 
thing of their Nature, but merely notes its 
Contrariety to that of Matter. 

XI. Bop and Spirit therefore, 


any Various 


ities 0 4 Subſtance, but are really diſtinct 


| 2400 3 Kinds of Subſtances, and ſerve as 


ib ze general Heads, under which to rank 


= — 


differ not as Species of the ſame 


* 


„ 
all che particular Beings that fall pu 74 
within the Compaſs of our Know- Faris. 
ledge. For we having no Ways of Perception 
but Senſe and Conſciouſneſs, can have no No- 
tices of Things, but as derived from theſe two 
Inlets. By our Senſes we are informed of the 
Exiſtence of ſolid extended Subſtances, and Re- 
flection tells us, that there are thinking conſci- 
ous ones, Beyond theſe our Conceptions reach 
not, and therefore, though there may be many 
bother Kinds, as different from them as they are 
from one another, yet having no Faculties ſuited 
to them, they are as remote from our Know- 
ledge, as Light and Colours from the Appre- 
henſion of a Man born blind. I believe it will 
hardly be doubted, but the Subſtance of the Cre- 
ator, differs more from that of his Creatures, than 
any two created Subſtances can from one an- 
other; and therefore when we call God a Spirit, 
we ought not raſnly to preſume, that he is ſo in the 
ſame Senſe i in which the human Soul is a Spirit. | 
The Word is indeed uſed by us, to denote i in 
general, all thinking intelligent Subſtances, in 
which Senſe God is very fitly called a Spirit. 
But it were the Height of Folly to imagine, be- 
cCauſe this Name is applied, as well to the Mind 
of Man, as the Creator, that therefore they par- 
take of one common Nature, and differ only as 
different Modifications of the ſame Subſtance. 


a * I mention here, to check the Preſumption 


the human Mind, always forward to conclude 
that every thing comes within its Reach, and 
to deny Exiſtence to whatever exceeds the Com- 
prehenſion of its ſcanty and limited Powers. 
Beings of a ſuperior Claſs, may enjoy many 
Ways of Perception unknown to us, from 
which they receive Notices as different from 
tmhoſe in our Minds, as the Ideas we apply 
to Spirit, are from the Ideas we apply to Body. 
Solid and thinking Beings are, it is true, the 
only Ideas of Subſtance, that we are able to 
frame; but this is no more an Argument againſt 
the Exiſtence of other Kinds, than the want 
of the Ideas of Light and Colours, in a blind 
Man, would be a good Argument againſt the 
Reality or Poſſibility of ſuch Perceptions. 
XII. BETORE I diſmiſs this Sub- 
the Mauner ject, it may not be improper to take 
of conceiving notice of a remarkable Difference, 


tna Sub- As to the Manner of our conceiving 
— corporeal and ſpiritual Subſtances. 


Thoſe of the firſt Kind convey themſelves into 
the Mind by Impreſſions made upon the Organs 
of Senſe; and as theſe Impreſſions are different in 
different Bodies, the Ideas they produce, muſt of 
courſe vary in proportion. Thus we get Percep - 
tions of diſtinct Powers and Properties, and range 
Bodies into Claſſes, according as we find them to 
agree 


64h) 
agree or diſagree i in theſe their obſervable 
ties. But it is not ſo in our Notion of Spirits'; 5 
for having no Conception of their Powers and 
Operations, but by what we feel and experience 
within ourſelves, we cannot aſcribe to them 
Properties or Ways of Knowledge, diſtin& from 
thoſe ſuggeſted to us by our own Conſciouſneſs. 
And hence it is, that though we readily own 
there may be various Ranks of ſpiritual Beings, 
yet we are not to imagine them divided from 
one another, by any Diverſity of Powers and 
Operations, but merely by poſſeſſing the ſame 
Powers, &c. in a higher or lower Degree. It is 
not however repugnant to Reaſon, that they 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral Properties 
in like manner as ſenſible Things are by the dif- 
ferent Qualities obſervable in them; but Proper- 
ties of intellectual Natures, diſtin& from thoſe 
of our own Minds, being altogether remote 
from our Conception, cannot ſerve us as a 
Means, whereby to diſtinguiſh their different 
Orders. We are therefore neceſſitated to con- 
ceive of them in a manner ſuited to our Way of 
Knowledge; and when we would rank them into 
Species, according to the Degrees of Superiority 
they are imagined to poſſeſs in the Scale of Be- 
ing, we aſcribe to them what we iind moſt ex- 
cellent in ourſelves, as Knowledge, Thinking, 
F * &c, and thoſe in different Meaſures, 


propor- 
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proportioned to the Station peculiar to each Rank 


or Species. But that this is a very imperfect Way 
of diſtinguiſhing the various Orders of intellec- 


tual Beings, will not, I think, need many Words 
to make appear ; eſpecially if we conſider, that 
the Manner of communicating their Thoughts, 
without the Intervention of bodily Organs, is a 
Thing to us altogether incomprehenſible, and 
neceſſarily leads us to ſuppoſe, that they have 


Ways of Perception and Knowledge, which our 


Faculties cannot give us any Notice of. 


The Bounds of XIII. Bur 1 ſhall not purſue 
1 „ theſe Reflections farther, what has 
State very nar- been ſaid ſufficing to give us ſome 
FEY little Inſight into the Extent. and 
Capacity of our own Minds; to convince us, 


that our preſent State will not admit of a perfect 


and adequate Comprehenſion of Things; and to 
let us. ſee, that there may be other Ways of 


Knowledge, beyond the Reach of the Faculties 
we now enjoy ; which yet in ſucceeding Stages 
of our Exiſtence, we may arrive at, when being 
freed from the preſent cumberſome Load of the 
Body, we ſhall mount up to Stations of greater 


Eminence, and advance by a perpetual Series of 


Approaches towards Him, who is the Standard 
* and . 3 
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CHAP TI. 


Of Ideas framed by the Mind. 


. HITHERTO we have „„ 


conſidered, only ſuch Com- many complex 


binations of our pie Ideas as have Mind is 


a real Union in Nature, and are ſug- = 


geſted to the Mind by Things them 5 a voluntary 
e variouſly affecting our Per- Choice, 
ception ; it is now time to take a View of the 
other Claſs of our complex Notions; I mean 
thoſe arbitrary Collections of different Ideas, 
which we on many Occaſions bring together, by 
that Power which we find in n of 
Uniting, comparing, and diverſifying our No- 
tices of Things. In the Reception of ſimple 
Ideas, and even in thoſe of Subſtances, the Un- 
derſtanding is wholly paſſive, and the Percep- 
tions produced, correſpond to the Impreſſions 
made upon it. When we ſee a Houſe, or a 
Tree, they neceſſarily appear each under its pro- 
per Form; nor is it in our Power to receive 
from theſe Objegts other Ideas than what they 
are fitted to produce. But in this ſecond Claſs 
of complex Konceptions, the Mind acts volun- 
tarily azide « Choice; it combines only-ſuch-,. 
| 2 as are 3 nn beſt to ſuit its preſent Pure. 
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poſe, and alters or changes theſe Combinations, 
by inſerting ſome, and throwing out others, ac- 
cording as the Circumſtances of Things require 
their. being viewed in different Lights. Now 
as this is by far the moft comprehenſive Branch 
of our Ideas, and includes thoſe that moſt fre- 
quently occur in the Search and Purſuit of 
Knowledge, I ſhall endeavour to treat of them in 
the exacteſt Order and Method, and for that 
purpoſe range them under ſeveral Heads, accor- 
ding to the different Acts of the Mind exerted in 
framing. and putting them together. 

II. Tuxsx Acts may in the gene- 
ow Pun ral be all reduced to three. 1. Com- 
by the Mind poſition, when we join many ſimple 
—— '* Ideas together, and conſider them 
Laa, wi®® ag one Picture or Repreſentation, 
ret, Such are our Ideas of Beauty, Gra- 
titude, a Furlong, &c. And here let it be ob- 
ſerved, that the Mind ſometimes confines itſelf 
to the various Conſideration of the ſame Idea, 
and by enlarging it in different Degrees, exhi- 
bits it under a Diverſity of Forms. Thus by 
adding Units together, in diſtinct ſeparate Col- 
lections, we come by all the ſeveral Combina- 
tions of Numbers, as a Dozen, a Score, a Mil- 
lion. At other times, we unite Perceptions of 
different Kinds, in which caſe the Compoſition 
is more manifeſt, and the Idea itſelf becomes of 
| courſe. 
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courſe more complicated. Harmony, for in- 


ſtance, is a compound Idea, made upof many dif- 


ferent Sounds united; all which the Muſician 


muſt have, and put together in his Mind, before 
the Ear can be entertained with the actual Per- 


formance. Now although the Act of the Mind 


is in ſome meaſure exerted in the framing of all 
our complex Notions, yet as many of them in- 
clude certain limited and particular Conſider- 


ations, ariſing from other Operations of the 


Mind employed about them, it is neceſſary to 
take account of theſe Acts alſo, if we would con- 


ceive clearly the Manner, in which the ſeveral 


Fpecies of our compound Ideas are formed. 

III. 2. Tux next Operation there- 
fore of the Mind, about its Ideas, is 
Abſtrafion ; when we ſeparate from any of our 
Conceptions,all thoſe Circumſtances that render 
it particular, or the Repreſentative of a ſingle 
determinate Object; by which means, inſtead of 


Abfraction, 


ſtanding for an Individual, it is made to denote a 


whole Rank or Clafs of Things. Thus upon 


ſeeing, for inſtance, a Square, or Circle, we 


leave out the Conſideration of their Bulk, and 
every thing elſe peculiar to them, as they im- 
mediately affect our Sight, retaining only the 
Notion of their Figure and Shape. In this man- 


ner we get our general Ideas; for ſuch naked 
Appearances, ſeparated from the Circumſtances 
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of Time, Place, Fe, ſerve the Mind as Standards, 
by which to rank and denominate particular Ob- 
jets. When therefore we meet with a Fi igure, 
anſwering to that Shape and Form we had laid 
up in our Underſtandings, it is immediately re- 
ferred by the Mind to this Pattern, and called by 
its Name, which by this means becomes proper 
to the whole Species. Thus a Square, or Circle, 
are univerſal Terms, common to all Figures of 
that particular Shape, and alike applicable to 
them wherever they exiſt; in like manner as 
the Ideas themſelves are general, and Repreſen- 
tatives of all of the Kind. | 
IV. 3. THe third and laſt Act of 

the Mind about its Ideas, is the com- 
faring them one with another; when 
we carry our Conſideration of Things beyond the 
Objects themſelves, and examine their Reſpects 
and Correſpondencies, in reference to other 
Things, which the Mind brings into View at the 
ſame time. It is thus we get all our Ideas of Re- 
lations, as of Greater, Leſs, Older, Vounger, 
Father, Son, and innumerable others. This 
threefold View of our Ideas, as either compound- 
ed of many others put together, or made univerſal 
by the Abſtraction of the Mind, or as repreſent- 
ing the various Relations and Habitudes of 
Things, will give us an Opportunity of obſerv- 
ing, whatever is moſt curious and uſeful, in this 
fun- 


Ard Compa- 


rifon, 
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fundamental Branch of Knowledge, and of ex- 
plaining the Manner and Procedure of the Un- 
derſtanding, in enlarging its Views, and multi- 
plying the Objects of Perception. That we may 
therefore conceive of this Matter with the 
greater Order and Clearneſs, we ſhall make each 


of theſe ſeveral Ideas the Subject of a diſtinct 
Section, 


£5 Of Compound Ideas. 
I. WE begin therefore with ,, 
thoſe Ideas which may Ideas confidered 


be properly termed compound, as be- — 4 


ing derived from that Power the ef the Under- 
Mind has of uniting many Concep- A 
tions into one. Though this Claſs comprehends 
in ſome ſort, all our complex Notions; yet they 
are at preſent conſidered, merely as they are Com- 
binations of the Underſtanding, and with a view 
to thoſe particular Ideas, out of which they are 
framed. Here, as was already obſerved, the 
Mind ſometimes proceeds, by enlarging and di- 
 verſifying the ſame Idea: at other times it brings 
together Ideas of different Kinds, and in both 
ways finds infinite Scope and Variety. But that 
we may follow the natural Procedure of the In- 
tellect, and trace it in its Advances from ſimple 
| | | ET _ 
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guiſhed by particular Names. 
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to more complicated Acts, we ſhall firſt take a 
View of it as employed about one and the ſame 
Idea, where perhaps we may meet with ſuch In- 
ſtances of Addreſs, Management, and Contri- 
vance, as will appear perfectly aſtoniſhing toone, 
who has never ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to conſider the 
Manner and Conduct of his own Mind. 

Unity be II. The moſt obvious and ſimple 
— Idea we have, is that of Unity or 
all cur Ideas One. By adding it to itſelf continu- 
of Number. ally, and retaining the ſeveral Col- 
lections in our Minds, we come by all the diffe- 
rent Combinations of Numbers, in which we rea- 


dily perceive an endleſs Diverſity, All theſe 


Ideas are nevertheleſs evidently diſtinct among 
themſelves, the Addition of a fingle Unit, con- 
ſtituting a Number as clearly different from that 
immediately before it, as any two the moſt re- 
mote Ideas are from one another. But that the 
Underſtanding may not loſe itſelf, in the Con- 
ſideration of thoſe infinite Combinations, of 


which Unity is capable, it proceeds by regular 


Steps, and beginning with the original Idea it- 
ſelf, purſues it through all its Varieties, as they 
are formed by the repeated continual Addition of 
Unit after Unit. Thus Numbers are made to 
follow one another in an orderly Progreſſion, and 
the ſeveral ſucceſſive Collections are diſtin- 


III. Any 
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III. And here we may take Notice The arifu1 
of a wonderful Artifice, made uſe 7 ” 
of by the Mind, to facilitate and of Numbers a 


help it forward in its Conceptions. great Hcip te 


For as the Advance from Number to n. 

Number is endleſs, were they all to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by different Denominations, that had no 
Connection or Dependence one upon. another, 
the Multitude of them muſt ſoon overcharge the 
Memory, and render it impoſſible for us to go 
any great Way in the Progreſs of Numbering, 
For this Reaſon it is ſo contrived, that tlie 
Change of Names is reſtrained to a few of the 
firſt Combinations, all the reſt that follow being 


marked by a Repetition of the ſame Terms, va- 
riouſly compounded and linked together. Thus 


thirteen is ten and three, fourteen ten and four, 
and ſoon to twenty, or two tens, when we begin 
again with one, two, Sc. until we advance ta 

thirty, or three tens. In this Manner the Progreſ- 
| on continues, and when we arrive at ten tens, 
to prevent Confuſion by a too freq uent Repetition 


of the ſame Word, that Sum is diſtinguiſhed by. 
the Name of a Hundred. Again, ten hundred is 


called a Thouſand, at which Period the Computa- 
tion begins anew, running thro? all the former 
Combinations, as ten thouſand, a hundred thou 
ſand, ten hundred thouſand; which laſt Collec- 
tion, for the Reaſons mentioned above, has the 
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Name of a Million appropriated to it. With this 
Million we can begin as before, until it is re- 
peated a million of times, when if we change 
the Denomination to Bl;ons, and advance in 
the ſame manner thro' Trillions, Quartillians, 
the Series may be carried on without Confuſion, 

to any Length we pleaſe. 

IV. Tris artful Combination of 
22 Names, to mark the gradual Increaſe 
= that eur of Numbers, is perhaps one of the 
par of fe. greateſt Refinements of the human 
2540 bf diſ- Underſtanding, and particularly de- 
ſerves our Admiration, for the Man- 
ner of the Compoſition; the ſeveral Denomina- 
tions being ſo contrived, as todiſtinguiſh exactly 
the Stages of the Progreſſion, and point out their 
| Diſtance from the Beginning of the Series. By 
this means it happens, that our Ideas of Num- 
bers are of all others the moſt accurate and diſ- 


tinct; nor does the Multitude of Units aſſembled 


together, in the leaſt puzzle or confound the 
Underſtanding. It is indeed amazing, that the 
Mind of Man, ſo limited and narrow in its Views, 
ſhould yet here ſeem to ſhake off its natural 

Weakneſs, and diſcover a Capacity of managing 
with Eaſe, the moſt bulky and formidable Collec- 
tions. If we enquire particularly into the Ræaſon 
of this, we ſhall find it wholly owing to the Ad- 
dreſs of the Mind in thus 3 

== by 
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by different Names, according to the natural Or- 
der of Progreſſion. For as thoſe Names are made 
to grow one out of another, they may be aptly 
compared to a Chain, all whoſe Parts are linked 
together, by an obvious and viſible Connection. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that when we fix our 
Thoughts upon any Number, however great and 
ſeemingly unmanageable; yet if it is once deter- 
mined to a particular Name, we find it eaſy torun 
back through all the Stages of the Progreſſion, 
even till we arrive at Unity itſelf, By this means 
we ſee, with a ſingle Glance of our Minds, not 
only the two Extremes of the Number under 
Conſideration, but alſo the ſeveral intermediate 
Parts, as they are united to make up the whole. 
V. Now it is to this clear and 
accurate View of the interjacent e bp 
Ideas, that we owe our ſo diſtinct Pæcepnem of 
Perception of the various Combi- . #=terjacene 
nations of Numbers. And indeed 

we may obſerve in the general, that all our Ideas 
of Quantity, eſpecially when they grow to be 

very large, are no otherwiſe aſcertained than by 
that Perception we have of the intervening Parts, 

lying, if I may ſo ſay, between the Extremes. 
When we look at any Object conſiderably diſ- 
tant from us, if we have a clear View of the in- 
terjacent Lands and Houſes, we are able to de- 
termine pretty nearly of its Remeteneſs ; but if 
without ſuch a Knowledge of the intervening 
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Spaces, we ſhould pretend to judge of the Diſ- 
tance of Objects, as when we ſee the Spire of a 


ſteeple behind a Wall, or beyond a Mountain, 
every one's Experience is a Proof how liable we 


are in theſe caſes to be deceived. Juft ſoit is in 
_ Judging of Duration. When we carry back our 


Thoughts to any paſt Period of our Lives, with- 


out Conſideration of the Number of Years, or 


Months; we find, that our Idea of the Time 


elapſed grows more diſtinct, in proportion as 
we become ſenſible of the intermediate Parts of 


our Exiſtence. At firſt, we are apt to judge the | 


Diſtance extremely ſhort, but when we ſet our- 
ſelves to conſider our ſeveral ſucceſſive Thoughts 


and Actions, the Idea of the Duration grows 
upon us, and continues to increaſe as the Atten- 


tion of the Mind brings new Periods of Life into 


view. 
5 VI. Hence it will be eaſy to 
—ů conceive, how much the Mind is 


cannot nale helped forward in its Perception of 


ein Number, by that ready Comprehen- 


, ion of all the ſeveral Stages in a 


Progreſſion, which peculiarly belongs to Ideas of 


this Claſs. But this, as I have before intimated, 
ve derive from the orderly Series and Connection 
of Names, inſomuch that where they ceaſe, the 


Computation of Numbers alſo ceaſes with them. 
We can have no Idea of any Sum, without a 


i Knowledge of all the Terms that go before, ac- 
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cording to the natural Order, in which they fol- 
low one another; ſo that he who cannot, in a 
regular way, count to ninety- nine, will never, 
while that Incapacity continues, be able to form 
the Idea of a hundred ; becauſe the Chain that 
holds the Parts together, is to him wholly unſer- 
viceable, nor ean he repreſent to his Mind, the 
ſeveral interjacent Combinations, without which 
it is impoſſible in this Caſe, to arrive at a — 
Perception. 
VII. I nA E inſiſted the more 
largely upon this, not only becauſe 
it is by Number that we meaſure all Ad in 
other Things, as Duration, Exten- — Ao 
ſion, Motion, c. but alſo, becauſe liens. 
it lets us into the moſt natural View of the Con- 
duct and Procedure of the Underſtanding, and 
makes us ſenſible of the great Art and Addreſs ' 
that is neceſſary in the claſſing our very complex 
Conceptions. He that can ſo put together the 
component Parts of an Idea, as that they ſhall 
lie obvious to the Notice of the Mind, and pre- 
ſent themſelves when Occaſion requires, in a 
| juſt and orderly Connection, will not find it very 
difficult to obtain clear and accurate Percep- 
— tions, in moſt of thoſe Subjects about which our 55 
1 Thoughts are converſant. For the great Art of 
| Knowledge lies in managing with Skill the 
> capacity of the Intelle&, and contriving ſuch 
Helps, as if they ſtrengthen not its natural Pow- 
D 3 | er s, 
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ers, may yet expoſe them to no unneceſſary Fa- 
tigue, by entangling and perplexing them with 
Conſiderations remote from the Buſineſs in 
hand. When Ideas become very complex, and 
by the Multiplicity of their Parts, grow too un- 
wieldy to be dealt with in the Lump, we muſt 
eaſe the View of the Mind, by taking them to 
Pieces, and ſetting before it the ſeveral Portions 
ſeparately, one after another. By this leiſurely 
Survey we are enabled to take in the whole; and 
ik we can draw it into ſuch an orderly Combina- 
tion, as will naturally lead the Attention Step 
by Step, in any ſucceeding Conſideration of the 
ſame Idea, we ſhall ever have it at Command, 
and with a fingle Glance of Thought, be able 
to run over all its Parts. I have therefore ex- 
plained here at ſome Length, the Conduct of 
the Mind in numbering ; it ſeeming to me the 
beſt Model in this Kind, whether we conſider 
the many Advantages derived from ſuch an order 
ly Diſpofition of our Ideas, or the great Art and 
Skill diſplayed in binding theſe Ideas together. 
This alſo is farther remarkable, in the Conſide- 
ration of Number, that from it chiefly we de- 
rive the Notion we have of Iufinity; it being 
apparent, that in adding Number to Number, 
there is no End; the Poſhbility of doubling, or 
| increaſing aur Stock in any Degree, remaining 
as obviousto the Underſtanding, after a great and 
8 continued 
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continued Run of Progreſſions, as when firſt be- 
gan the Computation. 
VII. Ir we now turn our 
Thoughts towards Space and Dura- — 
tion, here too we ſhall find, that we Un 0 * 
very ſeldom arrive at clear and di- certain 
ſtinct Ideas of either, but when we 742 
introduce the Conſideration of Num- 
ber. The more obvious and limited Portions, it 


is true, eaſily ſlide into the Mind, in the na- 


tural Way of Perception; but it was the Neceſ- 
ſity of comparing theſe together, that put us up- 
on the Contrivance of certain ſtated Meaſures, 
by which preciſely to determine the Quantity in 
each. Thus Inches, Feet, Yards, Miles, Ec. 
aſcertain our Ideas of Extenſion; as Minutes, 
Hours, Days, Years, Cc. meaſure the Progreſs 
of Duration. The leffer Parts, as lying moſt 
open to the Notice of the Underſtanding, and 
being more on a level with its Powers, are re- 
tained with tolerable Exactneſs; and the larger 
Portions, when the Number of Repetitions of 
which they are made up, is known, are thereby 

alſo reduced into clear and determinate Concep- 
« tions. A Foot, and Yard, are Meaſures eaſily 
comprehended by the Mind; nor do we find any 
_ Difficulty in conceiving a Mile, when we con- 
ſider ĩt as equal to a certain Number of Yards. If 


5 we are ſtill for increaſing the Standard, we may 


wks the Semidiameter of the Earth, and ſuppoſ- 
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ing it equal to 8000 Miles, make Uſe of it as a 
Meaſure by which to aſcertain the Diſtance of 
the Sun, or fixed Stars. Juſt ſo it is in Dura- 
tion; from Hours we riſe to Days, Months, and 
Years ; by theſe repeated and added together, 
we meaſure Time paſt, or can run forward at 
pleaſure into Futurity, and that without wy 

Confuſion or Perplexity. 
„ n divas to es 
they are ape alone, that we owe this Diſtinctneſs 
Pn ar fuſed of Perception, in as much as Space, 
and irregular and Time, conſidered apart, from 
ne AB © regular and orderly Repetition 
of Miles or Years, leave no determinate Impreſ- 
ſions in the Mind, by which to know and diſ- 
tinguiſh their ſeveral Portions. Ideas of either, 
thus taken in at a Venture, are a confuſed and 
irregular Heap, eſpecially where we endeavour 
to enlarge and magnify our Views and give full 
Play to the Powers of the Intellect. Something 
indeed the Mind conceives, vaſt and mighty, but, 
nothing that is preciſe, accurate, and juſt. But 
when it begins to conſider theſe Ideas as made 
up of Parts, and fixing upon ſuch as are propor- 
tioned to its Reach, ſets itſelf to examine how 
often they are repeated to make up the whole, 
the Pcrceptions of the Underſtanding put on a 
new Form, and diſcover their exact Bounds and 
5 
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X. Aup thus, as before in Num- * 
ber, ſo here in Extenſion and Du- elt 100 


ration, the Mind begins with ſimple met =o 


Survey — 
and obvious Notices, advancing by 


degrees to more enlarged and intricate Concer - 
tions. A Day, or a Furlong, are of eaſy Appre- 
henſion to the Underſtanding, and by their Sub- 
diviſions into ſtill leſſer Spaces, exhibit them- 
ſelves diſtinctly in all their Parts. With theſe 
variouſly repeated, we travel thro” Space and 


Time, fo that being able to reduce all our Ideas 
of this Claſs, however mighty and enlarged, to 


the clear and determinate Perceptions of Num- 
ber, we can conduct our Thoughts without Per- 
plexity, and never find ourſelves puzzled ; but 
when preſuming too much on our own Strength, 
we launch into Speculations, that ſtretch beyond 
the Powers of the human Intellect. Number 
may be compared to a Line, that ſetting out 
from Unity, runs on in a continued Increaſe of 
Length, without a Poſfibility of ever arriving at 
its ultimate Period. So far as we purſue it in our 


Thoughts, and trace its regular Advances, ſo 


far our Ideas are accurate and juſt, But when 
we let looſe our Underſtandings after a bound- 
' Jeſs Remainder, and would fathom the Depth of 
Infinity, we find ourſelves loſt amidft the Great- 

neſs of our own Conceptions. Some Notions it 


is true we have, but ſuch as exceeding the Di- 
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menſions of the Mind, lie involved in Darknefs 
and Obſcurity; and being deſtitute of Order, 
Method, and Connection, afford no F ounda- 


tion whereon to build any juſt and accurate 
Concluſion. 


'- 


. XI. this perhaps may 
2 the Reaſon, why many modern Phi- 
1 4 loſophers, in their Diſcourſes con- 
an endleſi and cerning Infinity, have run into ap- 
* parent Contradictions; becauſe en- 
countering with an Object too large 
for the Survey of the Underſtanding, they found 
themſelves ſurrounded with inextricable Diffi- 
culties, which their ſcanty and defective Ideas 
were by no means able to diſſipate or remove. 
The Truth of it is, finite Ideas alone are propor- 
tioned to a finite Underſtanding; and although 
we are not wholly without a Notion of the Infi- 
nity of Number, yet it is not ſuch a one, as com- 
prehends and exhauſts its Object, or exhibits it 


to the Mind in its full Size and Dimenſions, 


We only ſee the Idea, as capable of an endleſs 


Increaſe, but cannot by any Effort of Thought, 
take in the whole Proſpect; and indeed, it is 
properly that Part of it, which lies beyond the 
Reach of our Perception, and ſtill remains to 
be taken into the Account, to which we give 
the Name of Infinity: 


XII. Tris 
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XII. Turs Idea of the Infinity of „ 
: uration 

Number, imperfect as it may ſeem, whether con- 
is nevertheleſs that, by which the e 
Mind aſcends to the Conception of — 
Eternity and Immenſity. For when Tdea of Eier- 

we conſider Duration either as paſt 1. 
or to come, we find nothing to ftop the Progreſs 

of our Thoughts, in the Repetition of Years, or 
Millions of Years : the farther we proceed, the 
more the Idea grows upon us, and when. we 
have wearied ourſelves with vain Efforts, we 
muſt own at laſt, that we can no more arrive 
at the End of Duration, than at the End of Num 
der. It is true, the ſeveral Generations of Men 
riſe and diſappear in very quick Succeſſions; 
Earth itſelf may decay, and thoſe bright Lumi- 
naries that adorn the Firmament of Heaven, be 
extinguiſhed. But the Courſe of Time will not 
de thereby diſturbed; that flows uniform and 
invariable, nor is bounded by the Period of their 
Exiftence, This double View of Duration, as 
having already revolved thro' numberleſs Ages, 
and yet ſtill advancing into Futurity in an end- 
lefs Progreſſion, properly conſtitutes our Idea 
of Eternity. We ſpeak indeed of an Eternity 
paſt, and an Eternity to come, but both theſe 
are bounded at one Extreme; the former ter- 
minates in the preſent Moment, and therefore 
has an End; the latter ſets out from the ſame 
Period, and therefore has a Beginning; but 
ds D 6 taken 
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taken together, they form a Line both ways in- 


finitely extended, and which repreſents Eterni- 


ty in its full Dimenſions. 


The Idea of XIII. As in the Conſideration of 


| Inmenfiy de- Time, we fix upon the preſent Mo- 


— rig ment, regarding it as the middle 


4 Ipace, _— Point, which divides the whole 
Sidesof w, Line of Duration into two equal 
Parts; ſo in the Conſideration of Space, that 


particular Place in which we exiſt is looked 


upon as a kind of Center to the whole Expan- 
ſion. From thence we let looſe our Thoughts on 


every Side ; above, below, around, and find we 
can travel on, in the Repetition of Miles, and 


Millions of Miles, without ever arriving at the 


End of the Progreſſion. It is not difficult indeed, 


to carry our Conceptions to the utmoſt Bounds ; 


of the Univerſe ; at leaſt fo far, as it falls with- 
in our Notice. But then the Imagination reſts 
not here, it ſees immeaſureable Spaces beyond, 
capable of receiving new Worlds, which it can 


purſue, as riſing one aboye another in an end- 
Jeſs Succeſſion, This Conſideration of Space, 


ever growing on all Sides of us, and yet never 


to be exhauſted, is that which gives us theIdea 
of Immenſity; which is in fact nothing elſe, 
but the Infinity of Number, applied to certain 
Partions of Extenſion, as Miles, or Leagues, 
&c, and theſe conceived as extended every Way 
| woune 
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around us, in infinite and innumerable right 
Lines. ; | | 
XIV. HiTHERTo we have con- 
ſidered the Mind, as employed about Tanga 
one and the ſame Idea, enlarging ge 


ſimple and obvious Notices, to the Conception 

of Infinity itſelf; and taken a View of it, in all 
the different Stages of its Improvement. Let us 
now proceed to the more complicated Act of 
Compoſition, when the Mind brings ſeveral Ideas 
of different Kinds together, and voluntarily 
combines them into one complex Conception. 
Such, for inſtance, is our Idea of a Tune, as com- 


prehending a Variety of Notes, with many dif- | 


ferent Modulations of Sound. And here it is to 
de obſerved, that tho” the complex Idea may be 

excited in us, by hearing the Airitſelf ſtruck off, 
upon a proper Inſtrument ; yet conſidered origi- 
nally, it ſtill belongs to this Claſs of Percep- 
tions, which are diſtinguiſhed as the arbitrary 


| Collections of the Mind. It was the Muſician, 


and determined the Order in which they were to 
follow one another; nor had that peculiar Com- 
poſition of Sounds any real Union in Nature, 
before they were thus brought together in his 
Mind. Of the ſame Nature are moſt of our 

Ideas of human Actions; for tho many of then 
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come to our Notice, by ſeeing the Actions 1 | 


ſelves, or hearing them deſcribed by others; 


Diftilling,' Carving, Treaſon, &c. yet it is ada, | 
that they muſt have been projected and contriv- 


ed in the Mind of Man before they had a real | 
Exiſtence. 


How the Mind | XV. Ir is here that the Under- 
2 determined ſtanding has the greateſt Scope, and 

ce, finds moſt Employment for its active 
— Powers; nor indeed is it poſſible, 
to ſet any Bounds to the Ideas of this Claſs; 


the Combinations already made being almoſt 1 


numerable, and thoſe yet in the Power of the 
Mind affording an endleſs Diverſity. It may not 
however be amiſs to conſider how we conduct 
ourſelves amidft ſo great a Variety, and by what 
Rules we proceed, in making thoſe Combina- 
tions, to which we have affixed particular Names, 
while others, perhaps, no leſs obvious, are ne- 
glected. The Idea of Killing, for inſtance, joined 
to that of a Father, makes a diſtinct Species of 
Aion, known by the Name of Parricide. It was 
doubtleſs as obvious to diſtinguiſh between the 
killing of an old Man and aChild, which yet we 
find is not done, both theſe Actions being compre- 
hended under the general Name of Murder. By 
what Views therefore does the Mind regulate theſe 
its Combinations? Why is it determined to one 
Collection of Ideas rather than another ? This 


11 
cannot be well underſtood, without obſerving, 
that it is the End of Language to communicate 
our Thoughts one to another. Words are the 
Signs of our Ideas, and ſerve to expreſs the Con- 
cCeptions of the Mind. Now. it is apparent that 
ſuch Conceptions, as are moſt apt to occur in 
the Commerce of Life, would be firſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular Names; the frequent Oc- 
caſion Men have, of mentioning theſe among 
_ themſelves, rendering this abſolutely neceſſary. 
But as many of theſe Conceptions are Collec- 
tions of different ſimple Ideas, hence we are 
inſenſibly led, to ſuch peculiar Combinations, 
as are moſt ſerviceable to Purpoſes of mutual 
Intercourſe and Communication. | 
XVI. LerT us ſuppoſe, in the firſt 
Beginnings of Society, a Company 
of Legiſlators met together, in order 
to conſult of proper Regulations, | 
for the Government of the Commu- 
nity. If they are Men of Prudence and Fore- 
fight, they will naturally obſerve many new Oc- 
currences likely to ariſe, from this Coalition of 
Mankind, and their living together in Crowds. 
Perhaps the Age in which they live, has not 
© produced an Inſtance of one Man's killing an- 
other; yet from the Knowledge of their own 
Frame, and their Power of doing Hurt, they 
conceive this as a poflible Caſe, and are willing 
to provide againſt it. Thus all the Ideas that 
—_-- 
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enter into the complex one of. Murder, are 
brought together and united into one Concep- 
tion, before the Action itſelf really exiſts. It 
is not however thought neceſſary to take into 
Conſideration the Age of the Perſon, the chief 
Thing in View being to prevent the putting an 
End to another's Life unjuſtly, whether old or 
young; and therefore the Penalty equally af- 
fects both Caſes. But when they come to con- 
ſider the Relation, in which the Perſon killed 
may ſtand to the Murderer, here there appears 
2 manifeſt Difference, as it adds to the Crime 
when committed upon a Benefactor, and ren- 
ders it particularly heinous in the Caſe of a 
Father. This laſt, therefore, is made to con- 
ſtitute a diſtinct Species of Action, and has a 
22 Puniſhment allotted to it. Thus we 
ſee, how Men, according to their different Man- 
ner of Life, and the Relations they ſtand in to 
one another, are naturally led, to form ſeveral 
Collections of ſimple Ideas, preferably to others, 
as foreſeeing they may have frequent Occaſion 
to take Notice of ſuch preciſe Combinations, 
And becauſe it would be tedious in Converſa- 
tion, every time theſe complex Notions occur, 


to enumerate all the Ideas of which they con- 
ſiſt; therefore, for the Sake of Eaſe and Diſ- 


patch, they give them particular Names, and 
thereby render the Compoſitions fixed and per- 


manent. 
; XVII. 
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XVII. THAT it is in this Man- 73, x; 
ner we come by our complex Ideas, 2. 
which multiply upon us, according Mem parti- 
as the Exigencies of Society require, L, a great 
or our Purſuits, Method of Life, and Sar ef . 
different Aims, throw Occafions in 
our Way, of combining fuch and ſuch Percep- 
tions together, might be eaſily made appear, by 


a ſhort View of the Combinations themſelves. 


Human Actions, as occurring moſt frequently, 
and affording large Matter of Converſation, De- 
bate, and Enquiry among Men, have been very 
nicely modified, and diſtinguiſhed into Claſſes, 
according to the ſeveral Circumſtances moſt 
likely to attend them. - In like manner, the Arts 
and Sciences, in proportion as they are culti- 
vated, leading us into many compound Views 
of Things, which otherwiſe would never offer 

themſelves to the Conſideration of the Mind ; 
the complex Ideas of this Sort, with the Names 
by which they are expreſſed, are, we find, the 
Work of ſuch particular Nations, where theſe 
Arts and Sciences have chiefly flouriſhed. The 
Greeks, for inſtance, excelled in Learning and 
-polite Knowledge ; hence many of the Terms 
belonging to Rhetorick, Poetry, Philoſophy, 
Phyſick, &c. come originally from their Lan- 


guage. Modern Fortification has received its 


(greateſt Improvements among the French; and 
accordingly 
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ca accordingly the Ideas and Terms of the Art, are 
moſtly derived from Writers of that Nation, In 


Italy, Architecture, Muſiek, and Painting, have 
deen the great Exerciſe of the Men of Genius: 
it is therefore among them that we find the ſe- 
veral complex Notions, belonging to theſe Parts 
of Study, as well as the Names by which they are 


expreſſed; nor can we diſcourſe accurately and 


minutely of the above-mentioned Arts, without 


having recourſe to the Language of that Cli- 


mate. And if we deſcend into the particular 
Callings and Profeſſions of Men, they have all 
their peculiar Collections of Ideas, diſtinguiſhed 

by their ſeveral Names, and hardly known, but 
to ſuch as are converſant in that Manner of Life. 
Thus Calcingtion, Cohobation, Filtration, & e. are 
Words ftanding for complex Ideas, frequently 
framed. in the Minds of Chymiſts, and therefore 
familiar to Men of that Employment. Yet as 


| theſe, and ſuch like Combinations, ſeldom oc- 


cur in common Life, the Generality of Man- 
kind, we ſee, are in a great Meafure unac- 
quainted with them. 

XVIII. I mcur purſue theſe 


= Sets of them Speculations farther, and ſhew how 
feren Countries, the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and 


and Words in Manners of one Nation, leading 
beve ne them to form many complex No- 
is abe, tions, which come not fo naturally 


( 6 ) 


in the way of another; different Sets of Ideas | 


prevail in different Countries, and of courſe have 
Names appropriated to them in one Language, | 
to which there are no Words that anſwer in an- 
other. The Procedure and Forms of our Courts 
of Juſtice, have introduced many Terms into 
the Engliſb Law, which ſtand for Collections of 
Ideas framed among no other People. Nor 
would it be poſſible to render theſe Terms, by 


any ſingle Words of another Language; becauſs 


where the Ideas themſelves prevail nat, there are 
no Names provided to expreſs them. In this 
Caſe therefore, it becomes neceſſary to uſe Cir- 

cumlocutions, and enumerate the ſeveral Ideas. 


comprehended in the Collection, if we would 


ſo expreſs ourſelves as to be underſtood in the 


Language of other Nations. Nay, even among 


the ſame People, the Change of Cuſtoms and 
Opinions frequently brings new Sets of Ideas, 
which of courſe muſt be diſtinguiſhed by parti- 
cular Names, while at the ſame time, the No- 
tions of former Ages grow into Diſuſe, and the 
Words anſwering them are wholly laid aſide, or 
_——— in a <rAERN different from what 
XIX. Tuvs Languages are i in a Tire the | 

perpetual Flux, and by Degrees vary lt 


fo much from their original Frame, «re: —_— 


as to become unintelligible, even to . 
the Deſcendents of thoſe who ſpeak them. If 
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we run back into the Ages of Chivalry in Eng- 


land, when Tilts and Tournaments were in 


Faſhion; how many complex Ideas, peculiar 
to that Mode of Life, ſhall we find familiar 
among the Men of thoſe Times, which are now 
little known or attended to? On the contrary, 
the Improvements in Arts and Sciences, that 
have ſince taken Place, have led us into innu- 


merable Views of Things, to which our Fore- 


fathers were perſect Strangers. But I ſhall not 
puſh theſe Reflections any farther, believing that 


what has been ſaid, will be ſufficient to ſhew 


the Origin and Progreſs of our compound Ideas, 
and how the Mind is directed in the Choice of 
the Combinations it makes, We therefore pro- 


ceed to the Confideration of abſtract Ideas, 
| which make the Subject of the following See- 


ton. 


SECT. u. ; 
Of Abftratt or Univerſal Ideas. 
I. T FAVING diſpatched what 


—_ 


Gener 

I was neceſſary to be ſaid, 

2 a concerning our compound Ideas, 
conſidered merely as they are Com- 


binations of the Underſtanding, it is now Time 
to explain how we come by our general No- 
tions, which ſerve to repreſent to us a Multitude 


* 
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of Individuals, and are the Standards by which 
we rank Things into Sorts. And this, as we 
have before intimated, is done by the Abſtrac- 
tion of the Mind; which Act may be extended 
to all our Ideas, whether ſimple, compound, or 
of Subſtances. If, for-inſtance, we fix our 
Attention on. any particular Colour, as Scarlet, 
we can leave out the Conſideration of all preſent 
Circumſtances, as the Subject in which it in- 
| heres, the Time and Place of ſeeing it, &c. and 
retaining only the Impreſſion itſelf, make it a 
Repreſentative of that Quality or Appearance, 
wherever we chance to meet with it. It is thus 
that abſtract and univerſal Ideas are framed; for 
the Mind regarding only the Scarlet Wale 
which one Day it obſerves perhaps in a Piece of 
Cloth, another in a Picture, and a third in the 
Rainbow; the Appearance is conceived to be 
the ſame in all theſe Objects, and therefore is 
called by the ſame Name. 


II. Bor to enter a little more FITS 
cloſely into this Matter, and ſhew gelder 
that theſe our general Conceptions Nr. 
are the mere Creatures of the Underſtanding, it 
may not be amiſs to take Notice, that all our 
Perceptions of Things, whether we derive them 
from Senſation or Reflection, are of their own 
Nature particular, and repreſent to us * 
determinate Objects. When we ſee a Horſe, for 


be. | 
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jnſtance, in the Fields, our Idea is that of an 16 
dividual. If we hear a Sound, it is ſomething 
particular, and different from what we hear at 
any other Time. Every Perception of the Mind 
. is diſtin from every other Perception; nay, 
and every Idea brought into View by the Ima- 
gination, as when we frame the Image of a 
Lion ſtanding before us, is ſtill — and 

repreſents a ſingle Object. 2 
The Ie of III. Boy: when we came w take 


dle Species re- a View of theſe ſeveral Particulars, 
Preſents wbat 


S nw ve readily obſerve among ſome of 


. — Indi- them a Reſemblance, and framing 

to ourſelves an Idea of thoſe Things, 
in which any of them are found to agree, we 
thereby get a general Notion, applicable to 
many Individuals. Thus Horſes are found to 


reſemble ane another, in Shape, Voice, and 


Structure of Parts. The Idea which takes in 
only the Particylars of this Refemblance, ex- 


cluding what is peculiar to each ſingle Animal, 


becomes of courſe common to all Creatures of 
that Kind, and is therefore the Repreſentative of 
a whole Claſs of Beings. Accordingly the Name 
of that general Idea, is given to every Animal, 
in which that Shape, Voice, and Structure, is 
found; for the Word Horſe, implying only 
theſe Particulars, muſt belong to all Creatures 
wherein they . This is the firſt Step or 
| — 


1 


Gradation in the forming of abſtract Notions, 


when the Mind cenfines itſelf to the Conſide- 
ration of Individuals, and frames an Idea that 
comprehends ſuch only under it. The Rank 


or Claſs of Things anſwering to this Idea, is 


called Species in the Language of the Schools. 
So a Horſe is a certain Species of Animals, an 


Oak is a Species — 1 


of four- ſided Figures. 


IV. Wren we have thus learnt 


to rank Individuals into Sorts and the Genus re- 


____Clalles, according to the Reſem- N whe 


blance found among them, the Mind — He- 
proceeds next to conſider the Species $i 
themſelves, and often in theſe two obſerves a 
certain Likeneſs. W hereupan throwing out all 
thoſe Particulars, whereia the ſeveral Species 
are found to diſagree, and retaining only fuck 


as are common to them all, we thereby frame a 


Kill more general Idea, comprehending under it 
a Variety of different Species. Thus a Sparrow, 
2 Hawk, an Eagle, &c. are diſtinct Species of 


Make. They nevertheleſs reſemble one another, 


in being covered with Feath 
with Wings, that bear them through the Air. 
Out of theſe Particulars we form a new Idea, 
including all the common Properties of the fea- 


e * dn 


r 


Birds, which have each their peculiat Shape and 


, and provided | | 
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Bird, mark by that Word, another Claſs of 
Things, of a higher Order than any of the 
former. This ſuperior Diviſion, which extends 
to ſeveral Species at once, is called in the Schools 
the Genus, and is the ſecond Step the Mind _ 
in advancing to univerſal Notions. 
The Mind may V. AND thus have I given a ſhort, 
edvance by ma- but I hope intelligible Account, of 


We nufold C Grada- 


tions, in riſing the Buſineſs of Genera and Species, | 
derade. about which ſo much has been ſaid 
in the Writings of Logicians. Species, 

in Strictneſs and Propriety of Speech, is ſuch a 

Rank or Claſs of Things, as comprehends under 
it only Individuals; Genus advances ſtill higher, 

and takes in a Variety of diſtinct Species. It is 

however to be obſerved, that the Mind, in riſing 
from Particulars to Generals, does not confine 
| itſelf to one or two Gradations, but may carry 
its Views through the whole Extent of Things, 
until at length it arrive at an Idea, embracing the 
univerſal Compaſs of Nature. For when we 
have ranked Things into Sorts, and reduced theſe 
again to the higher Order or Genus, theſe Genera 
are ſtill found to reſemble one another in ſome 
Particulars; which being collected into one Idea, 
form a new and more comprehenſive Diviſion of 
Things. Thus Bird is a Genus, embracing all 
the Varieties of the feathered Kind. Fi im- 
* the ſeveral Species of living Creatures 
5 which 
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which inhabit the Waters. Quadruped and Inſet? 
are alſo univerſal Ideas, that take in many infe- 
rior Diſtributions and Claſſes. Yet all theſe dif- 
| ferent Orders of Being, have this in common; 
that they are provided with organical Bodies, 
fitted for the Purpoſes of Life and ſpontaneous 
Motion. An Idea therefore comprehending only 
theſe laſt Particulars, will equally belong to all 
the Diviſions before enumerated, and the Word 
Animal, by which it is expreſſed, becomes a ge- 
neral Name for the ſeveral Creatures endued with 
Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion. If we are 
for carrying our Views ftill farther, and framing 
a yet more univerſal Notion, we can caſt our 


Eyes upon both the animate and inanimate Parts 
of Nature; wherein we find this mutual Cor- 
reſpondence, that they exiſt, and continue in 
Being. This laſt Idea therefore of Being in ge- 


neral, comprehends under it all the Varieties of 
| Things, and may be univerſally applied towhat- 


ever has either Life or Exiſtence ; ſo that in re- 
ſpect of the preſent Frame of Nature, it is the 
higheſt and moſt univerſal Idea we have. 

VI. In this Series of Notions, 

riſing one above another in the De- fee 
gree of Univerſality; that Diviſion, 1 
which comprehends under it ſeveral Can 
Genera, is called in the Schools te Nala. 


Dig ber Genus; which Denomination continues, 


until we arrive at the laſt Advance of the Under- 


| 
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All that lie between it and the higheſt Diſtribu- 
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Bending, when being come to the moſt general 
of all Ideas, that admits not of a ſuperior, it is 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the Genus genera- 
biffimum. In like manner, the ſeveral Genera com- 


prehended under a higher Genus, are in reſpect of 


it conſidered as Species; and as thefe two laſt 
have Spectes under them, the inferior Diviſions 
are for Diſtinction's ſake termed lower Species. 
Thus the Progreſſion continues, and when we 


come to the loweſt Subdiviſion of all, compre- 
hending only Individuals, which, as I have before 
| Intimated, conſtitutes the proper Species, this 


the Schools denominate the Species ſpecialiſſima. 


tion of Things, are the intermediate Genera and 
Species, which are termed each in their Turn, 


Genus generalius, or Species ſpecialior, according as 
ve conſider them in the aſcending or deſcending 
Scale of our Ideas; or, to ſpeak in the Language 


of Logicians, according to their Aſcent or De- 


cent in Linea prædicamentali. I ſhould not have 


entered ſo far into theſe verbal Diſquiſitions, had 


not the Terms here explained, been ſuch as fre- 


quently occur in the Writings of Philoſophers; 
inſomuch that without ſome Knowledge of them, 
we muſt often be at a Loſs, in the Proſecu- 
tion of theſe Studies. Beſides, it is both cu- 
rious and uſeful, to ſee the gradual Progreſs of 
the Mind, in its Advances from particular to ge- 


neral Conceptions; to obſerve it ranging its 
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Ideas into Claſſes, and eſtabliſhing a juſt and re- 
gular Subordination in its Views and Notices of 
Things. This is the ſhorteſt Way to Knowledge, 
and affords the beſt Means of preſerving the 
Order and due Connection of our Thoughts, ſo 
as to make them ſubſervient to the Increaſe of 
Science. For when we ſee how Things com- 
prehend, or are comprehended in one another, 
we are able to diſcover the mutual Dependence 
of all the ſeveral Branches of Knowledge, which 
leads us into the true and natural Method of 


conducting our Underſtandings in the Search 
of Truth. 


VII. From what has been ſaid it i - 
is evident, that general Ideas are tv Ce 
the Creatures and Inventions of the e 
Underſtanding. Nature, it is true, | 
in the Production of Things, makes many of 
them alike; but it is theMind alone, that col- 
lects the Particulars in which they agree, into 
one Idea, and ſets it up as a Repreſentative of 
many Individuals. And now I think we may ven- 
ture upon that much agitated Queſtion, Where 
do theGenera and Species of Things exiſt ? To 

which I anfwer, in the Mind. Univerſality be- 
longs not to Things themſelves, it being appa- 
rent, that they are all particular in their Exiſ- 
tence, However, as they often have many Pro- 
perties in common, the Underſtanding, by uni- 
* theſe i into one Conception, obtains a ge- 
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neral Idea, under which it ranks all the ſeveral 
Objects wherein theſe Properties are found. 
So far indeed we muſt allow, that the particular 
Combination of Properties, which conſtitutes 
the Genus or Species, exiſts in all the Indivi- 
duals referred to that Genus or Species; but 
then it is in Conjunction with other Properties, 
by which theſe Individuals are diſtinguiſhed 
from one another. Thus the Collection of ſim- 
ple Ideas, ſignified by the Word Bird, is to be 
found for Inſtance in a Hawk, or any other ſingle 
Animal, to which we apply that general Name; 
but the Notion itſelf, abſtracted from all the 
Particulars to which it belongs, has evidently 
a no Exiſtence out of the Underſtanding. There 
is not a Being in Nature that can be called a 
Bir in general, or that does not neceſſarily im- 


ply, in the very Conception of it, ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas, beſides thoſe marked by that Word. For 


the Name in this Caſe fignifies no more than an 
Animal covered with Feathers, and provided with 
Wings, without Regard either to Shape, Bulk, 
or the particular Time and Place of its Exiſtence. 
Theſe laſt Conſiderations however are inſepara- 
able from the Reality of Things, and therefore | | 
5 
; 


muſt be added to the general Idea, before we can a 
conceive any Thing conformable t to it atually f } 
brou ght into Being. i 


VIII. Hzxce 
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VIII. HEN CE we ſee at once, cure a 

what ſort of an Exiſtence general pert my 

Natures have. Conſidered apart,and 4 hat is 
by themſelves, they are wholly the he; 


with other 


Workmanſhip of the Underſtand- Ha: in the 
Individuals 


Ing, and derive their Being and Re- bendad 


ality from it; but viewed in con- * 
junction with other Ideas that co-exiſt with them 
in the ſeveral Objects of Nature, they are to be 
found in the Individuals to which they refer; and 
therefore according to this way of Conception, 
may be ſaid to have an Exiſtence in them. Thus 
ſo long as the Ideas anſwering to the Words Man 
ar Tree, continue general and undetermined, they 
have no real Objects anſwering them in Nature; 

nor can the Collections of ſimple Ideas, marked 
by theſe Names, while all others are ſuppoſed ex- 
cluded, exiſt any where out of the Underſtand-- 


ing. Nevertheleſs, as all the fimple Ideas in- 


cluded in the general Notion of Man, are to be. 
found in every particular Aan; and all thoſe im- 
plied in the Notion of a Tree, in every particulr. 


| Tree; hence the gencv.l Nature of Man, exits. 


in every individual Han, as GOES LE general Na- 

ture of a Tree, in every individual Tree. | 
IX. Ox Thing ſtill remains to Are 
be obſerved, with regard to theſe our = — 
general Ideas; that though many of pound and as 
them are evidently Combinations of 


different ſimple Ideas, and according to that 


© S Way 
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Way of conſidering them, are included in the 
firſt Diviſion of our complex Conceptions, 
thoſe namel; framed by the Compoſition of the . 
Mind; yet we are carefully to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween an Idea as it is compound, and as it is uni- 
verſal. In the firſt Caſe, the Mind chiefly con- 


: fiders the ſeveral Ideas that are combined toge- 


ther; or inother Words, all the Attributes, Qua- 
lities, or Parts, that are contained in any Idea. 
Thus the Idea of a Bird, includes Life, Senſe, 
ſpontaneous Motion, a Covering of Feathers, 
Wings, &c. none of which can be left out with- 
out deſtroying the very Nature of the Idea, and 
making it ſomething quite different from what it 
was before. This Way of conſidering Things 
according to the Number of their Parts and Pro- 


perties, is called by Logicians. the Comprebenſion 
af an Idea. But theUnver/ality of our Notions 
implies quite another Turn of Thinking, in as 


much as it fixes the Regard of the Mind, upon 
the Subjects to which our Ideas extend, or the 
Individuals and Species comprehended under 
— In thi 1 
WeolBid ther ————— 
thered Creation, the Hawk, the Eagle, Sparrow, 
Lark, and innumerable others, to all which it 
may with equal Propriety be applied. And here 
it is remarkable, that the Idea loſes nothing of 
its Force or Compreh:n/ion, by being reſtricted to 
a particular Kind. When ] ſay the Bird of Fove, 
| „„ 
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though in this Caſe the Idea is reſtrained to the 
Eagle alone, it ſtill remains as diſtin, and in- 
cludes as many ſimple Ideas in its Compoſition, 


as when before it was extended to all the diffe- 
rent Tribes of feathered Animals. 


x. We ſee therefore that our I. - 
compound Ideas, may continue the Ea of 
{ame in reſpect of their Attributes, _ 
or the Number of Parts, and yet vary conſidera- 
bly in the Degree of Univerſality. The gene- 
ral Idea of Man is the ſame, whether applied 
to the whole human Race, or thoſe of any parti - 
cular Nation. When I affirm, for Inſtance, of 
Mankind in general, that their Knowledge falls 
ſhort of Perfection, and afterwards make the like 
| Obſervation of the Men of the preſent Age; in 
both Caſes, the Word Man ſtands for one and 
the ſame Collection of fimple Ideas; but iu re- 
ſpect of the Individuals to which it is applied, 
there is a great and manifeſt Difference. That 
is, the Term, Man, denotes one invariable com- 
pound Idea; which notwithſtanding, conſider- 
ed as a general Notion, may be contracted or 


3 enlarged at Pleaſure. And as in the former Caſe 


the ſeveral Parts of the compound Idea is called 


its Comprehenſion; ſo in the latter, the Indivi- 


duals to which the univerſal Idea is applied, is 
called its Extenſion. I might add many more 

Obſervations on this Subject, but chooſe rather 

2 E4 to 


| 
| 
| 


—— —— 
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to ſtop here, having ſaid enough to explain the 
Difference between compound and abſtract 
Ideas, and ſhew the Reaſon of my * them | 
under diſtinct Heads, 


—— 


S.E CT. :HL 
Of our Ideas of — 


L CoME now to the third * 
Ideas of Re- 
— Be, : I laſt Diviſion of thoſe Ideas, 
mg mmereuss hich 1 conſider as the Creatures 
and Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding; ſuch 


namely as ariſe, from the comparing of Things 


one with another. For the Mind in its Views, 
is not tied to ſingle Objects; but can examine 


their References and Reſpects, in regard to 


others, brought under Conſideration at the 


ſame time. And when it does ſo, and thence 


derives new Notices of Things, the Ideas thus 


got are called Relations, and make, I am apt 


to think, the largeſt Claſs of all our Percep- 


tions. For every fingle Object will admit of 


almoſt innumerable Compariſons with others, 


and in this Senſe may become a very plentiful 


Source of Ideas to the Underſtanding. Thus if 
we compare one thing with another in reſpect 
: . 1 E | of 
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of Bulk, we get the Ideas of greater, leſs, or 
Equality; if in reſpect of Time, of older and 
younger ; and ſo for other Relations, which we 
can purſue at pleaſure, almoſt without End; 
whence it is eaſy to conceive, how very exten- 
five this Tribe of our Perceptions muſt be. 

IL. I $HALL not pretend to trace 
out theſe Ideas particularly, nor in- 2 
deed ſo much as to enumerate their 3 
feveral Diviſions; it being enough by te# 2 5 
to obſerve, that here, as well as in — Exigen- 
the other kinds of our complex SUIS - 
Ideas, we bound ourſelves for the moſt part to. 
ſuch Compariſons, as the Exigencies of Society, 
the Wants of Life, and the different Profeffions 
of Men, render neceſſary; and are more or leſs, 
accurate in tracing out the Relations of Things, 
according to the Degree of Importance they ap- i 
pear to have in theſe Reſpects. The Relations 
of Men one to another, ariſing either from the 
Ties of Blood, their ſeveral Ranks- and Places 
in the Community, or a mutual Intercourſe of 
good Offices, being of great Weight and Can- 
| cern in the Commerce of Life, have In u parti- 
. cular Manner engaged our Attention, and are 
therefore very minutely defcribed. For the fame 
Reaſon, Men have found it neceſſary, to deter. 
mine as exactly as poſfible, the yari 

dee of Things, as dra 
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connected with this Knowledge. When we 
conſider Objects merely in reſpect of Exiſtence, 
as either giving or receiving it, we come by 
the Ideas of Cauſe and Effect: Nor need 1 men- 
tion, how much the Welfare of Mankind de- 
pends upon an extenfive View of Things, as 
they ſtand connected in this Relation; it being 


evident, that the ſeveral Schemes and Purpoſes 


of Life, are all conducted upon a previous Sup- 


_ poſition, that certain known Caufes, will have 


their uſual regular Effects, and ſuch and ſuch 


Actions, be attended yeh ſuch and ſuch Confe- 
_ -quences, 


| III. Bur there are l 
Ga tions of this kind, belides thoſe that 
Creature, Ge. regard merely Exiſtence ; as when 
we alſo take into the Account, the additional 
Gifts of a Capacity for Happineſs, and the 
Means of attaining it; which conſtitutes the Re- 
lation of Creator and Creature, in the more 
ſolemn Acceptation of theſe Words. Again, 
when ye conſider the great Author of our Be- 
ing, not only as the Creator of the Univerſe, but 
alſo as preſerving and holding it together, and 
preſiding over the preſent Frame of Things with 


| uncontrouled Dominion; be then appears un- 


der the Notion of a moral Goerner, to whom 
we are accountable for our Actions, and the 


G of thoſe Powers and Faculties we 
5 derive 
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. derive from him. Now as it is of the higheſt 
Conſequence for Men, not to be unacquainted | 
with theſe, and ſuch like Relations; hence we 
find, that the wiſeſt Nations, and ſuch as beſt 
underſtood tie true Application of the Powers of 
the Mind, have always made it their chief Study 
to regulate and aſcertain theſe Ideas, and trace 
them in all their Conſequences. And thus we- 
may in ſome meaſure perceive, how the Mind 
proceeds in comparing its Ideas together, and 
by what Views it is chiefly governed, in fram- 
ing the complex Notions of this Claſs, by which. 
it repreſents the various Habitudes of Things. 
Obſervations, | 
IV. FirsT, that our Ideas of 
| Relations, are for the moſt part very 4 . 7 


Relations very 
clear anddiſtinQ. For the compar- chr and of 


ing of things together, being a vo- _ 

luntary Ac of the Mind, we cannot but ſuppoſe. 
chat it muſt be acquainted with its own Views in 
the Compariſon ; and. of courſe have a clear 
Conception of the Foundation of that Relation, 


it ſets itſelf to enquire into. Thus the Relation 


of Cauſe and Effect, implying only that one 


thing produces, or is produced by: andther,, 


which Notions. are always diſtinctiy ſettled in. 
the Underſtanding before it goes about to make 
the Compariſon ; it is evident, that the Idea rer 


E 6 * preſenting 
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preſenting this mutual Reſpect of Objects, wñl 
be no leſs clear, than are the Notions themſelves 
upon which the Relation is founded. And 


what is ſtill more remarkable of the Ideas f 


this Claſs; they ceaſe not ti be diſtin, even 
where the Subjects compared are but very imper- 
fectly known. For I can well enough conceive 
that one thing has produced another, and that 
therefore they ſtand related as Cauſe and Effect, 
though my Ideas of the things themſelves may 
perhaps be very obſcure, and come far ſhort of 
repreſenting their real Nature and Properties. 1 
doubt not but it will be readily owned, that our 
Idea of the Univerſe, conſidered as comprehend- 


ug the whole Frame of created Things, is very 


inadequate ; and I think it is ſtill more apparent, 
that our Notion of the Supreme Being comes 
not up to the Excellence and Perfection of his 


Mature. Yet we very well underſtand what is 


meant, by calling God the Author of the World; 
and though we comprehend not the Manner of 
his producing it, find no Difficulty in framing 


tte Ideas, the relative Words Creator n Crea- 


ture ſtand for. 
v. Inavs yet another Obſerva- 
tion to make upan this Subject; 
| and it is, that our Ideas of Rela- 
.coptions of the tions are among the moſt impor- 
tant Conceptions of the Under- 
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ſtanding, and afford the largeſt Field for the 
Exerciſe and Improvement of human Know- 
ledge. Moſt of our Enquiries regard relative 
Ideas, and are ſet on foot with a View to inveſ- 
tigate the mutnal Habitudes of Things. The 
Mathematician has taken Quantity for his Pro- 
vince, and teaches how to compare Magnitudes 
of different Figures and Dimenſions, in order to 
judge with Certainty of their relative Proper- 
ties. The Philoſopher attaches himſelf to the 
Chain of Cauſes and Effects, and endeavours to 
trace out the various Dependence of Things 
conſidered in this Light. In fine, whither do 
all our Reſearches tend, but by means of cer- 
tain known Properties and Relations, to find 
out others that ſtand ſome how connected with 
them? As for the Importance of theſe Concep- 
tions, no one can call that in queſtion, wha 
reflects; that from our Relations to our Creator 
And one another, ariſe all the Duties of Morality 

and Religion; and that the Correſpondence of 
the ſeveral Objects of Nature, to the Organs of 
the Body, and Faculties of the Mind, is that 
by which alone we can judge, of what will 
procure us Happineſs or Miſery. Whence it is 
evident, that without an exact Knowledge of 
theſe Relations, we muſt wander on in Life 
with great Uncertainty, and may often plunge 
into Calamities and Misfortunes, dy thoſe very 
6 Puzſuits, 


„„ 
Purſuits, from which we expected nothing but 
Joy and Pleaſure. 


** VI. Tavs have I gbne through 
the ſeveral Diviſions of our Ideas, 


which I have endeavoured to repreſent in ſuch 
a Manner as their vaſt Extent may moſt eaſily 
appear, and the Conduct of the Mind in framing 
them be diſtinctly apprehended. I might eafily 
run into other Diſtinctions, by conſidering them 

as clear or obſcure, adequate or inadequate, true 
or falſe. But the Limits of this Tract will not 

allow my entering more fully into the Subject, 

and I think it the leſs needful, becauſe the very 

Names are almoſt ſufficient to convey a Notion 

| of theſe ſeveral Kinds of Ideas into the Mind. 
| But as the Diviſion explained above ſeems to be 
of great Importance, towards ſettling in the 
Underſtanding a juſt View of the Progreſs of 
human Knowledge, and the Steps by which it 

advances from one Degree of Improvement to. 
another, I ſhall here run over it again in as few 
Words as poſſible, that the whole Proceſs may 
be ſeen at once. Our Ideas are all derived into 
the Underſtanding, either by Senſation or Re- 
flection. This however is obſervable, that one 
and the ſame Object often excites a. Variety of. 
Perceptions at once, which are nevertheleſs rea- 

dily diſtinguiſhed by the Mind, and appear each. 
under a Form peculiar to itſelf, Theſe conſti- 


. 
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tute our primary and original Notices, and are 
eaſily known from all others, in as much as they 
are intirely void of Plurality, and cannot be di- 
vided into two or more different Ideas. They 
are alſo the Materials out of Which the others 
are formed, and are therefore by Way of Diſ- 
tinction called ſimple Ideas. But the Mind, 
though it has no Power over theſe, either to 
faſhion or deſtroy them, can yet combine them 
in an infinite Number of Ways ; and from their 
various Combinations reſult all our complex 
Ideas, which are of two principal Kinds. Firſt, 
ſuch as are derived from without, and repreſent 
thoſe Combinations of fimple Ideas, that have a 
real Exiſtence in Nature. Of this Sort are all 
our Ideas of Subſtances. Secondly, the Con- 
ceptions formed by the Mind itſelf, arbitrarily 
uniting and putting together its Ideas, And as 
this makes by far the largeſt Claſs, and compre- 
hends oſe Ideas which may be properly 
termed our own, as being the real Workmanſhip 
of the Underſtanding ; ſo they fall very naturally 
under three diftin Heads, For either the Mind 
|  eombines ſeveral fimple Ideas together, in order 
to form them into one Conception, in which the 
Number and Quality of the Ideas united, are 
- principally conſidered ; and thus it is we come 
by all our compound Notions : or it fixes upon 
any of its Ideas, whether fimple, compound, = 
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df Subſtances, and leaving out the Circumſtances 
of Time, Place, real Exiſtence, and whatever 
renders it particular, conſiders the Appearance 
alone, and makes that a Repreſentative of all of 
the Kind; whence our ab/tra? and univerſal 
Ideas are derived: or laſtly, it compares Things 
one with another, examines their mutual Con- 
neections, and thereby furniſhes itſelf with a new 
Set of Notions, known by the Name of Relations, 
which, as has been already remarked, make by 
no means the leaſt important Claſs of our Per- 
ceptions. This Diviſion of our Ideas, as it ſeems 
to be the moſt natural, and truly to repreſent the 
Manner in which they are introduced into the 
Mind, fo 1 believe it will be found to compre- 
hend them in all their Varieties. I ſhall there- 
fore now proceed to offer ſome Obſervations 
upon Language, as being the great Inſtrument, 
by which we are enabled to make our Idęas and 
Perceptions known to ethers. 5 
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CHAP. v. 
Of) Words confilered as the Signs of our 2 


nd furnif I. WV have ſeen how the Mind ; 
— 4 comes to be firſt furniſhed 

ewn Thoughts, with Ideas, and by what Methods 
it contrives to divechly and n its Stock; 


9 : 
let us now conſider the Means of making 
known our Thoughts to others, that we may 
not only underſtand how Knowledge is ac» 
quired, but alſo in what Manner it may be com- 
municated with the greateſt Certainty and Ad- 
vantage. For our Ideas, though manifold and 
various, are nevertheleſs all within our own 
Breaſts, inviſible to others, nor can of them- 
ſelves be made appear. But God deſigning us 
for Society, and to have a Fellowſhip with thoſe 
of our Kind, has provided us with Organs fitted 
to frame articulate Sounds, and given us alſo a 
Capacity of uſing thoſe Sounds, as Signs of in- 
ternal Conceptions. Hence ſpring Words and 
Languages; for having once pitched upon any 
Sound to ſtand as the Mark of an Idea in-the 
Mind, Cuſtom by Degrees eſtabliſhes ſuch a 
Connection between them, that the Appearance 
of the Idea in the Underſtanding always brings 
to our Remembrance the Sound or Name by 
which it is expreſſed ; as in like manner the 
hearing of the Sound never fails to excite the 
Idea for which it is made to ſtand. And thus 
it is caſy to canceive, how a Man may record 
his own Thoughts, and bring them again into 
View, in any ſucceeding Period of Life. For 
this Connection being once ſettled, as the ſame 
Sounds will always fervetoexcite the ſame Ideas; 
if he can but contrive to regiſter his Words, in 
the Order and 6 in which the rau | 
| rain 


* 
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Train of his Thoughts preſents them te his 
Imagination; it is evident he will be able to re- 


call theſe Thoughts at Pleaſure, and that too in 
the very Manner of their firſt Appearance. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that the Inventions of Writ- 
ing and Painting, by enabling us to fix and per- 
petuate ſuch periſhable things as Sounds, have 


alſo furniſhed us with the Means of giving a 


kind of Permanency to the Tranſactions of the 
Mind, infomuch that they may be in the ſame 
Manner ſubjected to our Review, as any the 
other abiding Objects of Nature, 5 

And of ts II. Bur beſides the Ability of re- 
— . cording our own Thoughts, there is 
— this farther Advantage in the Uſe of 


2 Mes external Signs, that they enable us 


to communicate our Sentiments to 


others, and alſo receive Information of what 


paſſes in their Breaſts. For any Number of 
Men, having agreed to eſtabliſſi the ſame Sounds 
as Signs of the ſame Ideas, it is apparent that 


che Repetition of theſe Sounds muſt excite the 


Hke Perceptions in each, and create a perfect 
Correſpondence of Thoughts. When, for in- 


ſtance, any Train of Ideas ſucceed one another 


in my Mind, if the Names by which I am wont 
to expreſs them, have been annexed by thoſe 
with whom I converſe, to the very ſame Set of 


|  Kdeas, nothing is more evident than that by re- 


peating thoſe Names according to the Tenor of 


1 


my preſent Conceptions, I ſhall raiſe in their 


Minds the ſame Courle of Thought as has taken 
Poſſeſſion of my own. Hence, by barely attend- 
ing to what paſles within themſelves, they will 


| alſo become acquainted with the Ideas in my 


Underſtanding, and have them in a manner laid 
before their View. So that we here clearly per- 
ceive, how a Man may communicate his Senti- 


ments, Knowledge, and Diſcoveries to others, 


if the Language in which he converſes, be ex- 
tenſive enough to mark all the Ideas and Tranſ- 
actions of his Mind. But as this is not always 
the Caſe, and Men are often obliged to invent 
Terms of their own, to expreſs new Views and 
Conceptions of Things; it may be aſked, how in 


theſe Circumſtances we can become acquainted 
with the Thoughts of another, when he makes 


uſe of Words to which we have never annexed 
any Ideas, and that of courſe can raiſe no Per- 


ceptions in our Minds. Now in order to unveil 


* 


this Myſtery, and give ſome little Inſight into the 
Foundation, Growth, and Improvement of Lan- 
guage, the following Obſervations will, I am apt 
to think, be found of conſiderable Moment. 
III. Finasr, that no Word can be 1 
to any Man the Sign of an Idea, till e 6+ a- 
that Idea comes to have a real Ex- 2 by 2 
iſtence in his Mind. For Names Nu » « 
being only ſo far intelligible, as they | 
denote known internal Conceptions, whew ho 
| have 


(. 9a} 


hare none ſuch to anſwer them, there they are 
plainly Sounds without Signification, and of 
courſe convey no Inſtruction or Knowledge. 
But no ſooner are the Ideas to which they be- 
long raiſed in the Underſtanding, than finding 


it eaſy to connect them with the eſtabliſhed 


Names, we can join in any Agreement of this 
Kind made by others, and thereby enjoy the 
Benefit of their Diſcoveries. The firſt thing 
therefore to be conſidered is, how theſe Ideas 
may be conveyed into the Mind ; that being 


there, we may learn to connect them with their 


appropriated Sounds, and fo become capable 
of anderſtanding others, when they make uſe 
of theſe Sounds in laying open and communi- 


_ cating their Thoughts. Now to comprehend 
this diſtinctly, it will be neceſſary to call to 


mind, the before- mentioned Diviſion of our 
Ideas into ſimple and complex. And firſt, as 


for our ſimple Ideas, it has been already ob- 


ſerved, that they can find no Admiſſion into 
the Mind, but by the two original Fountains 
of Knowledge, Senſation and Reflection. If 
therefore any of theſe have as yet no Being in 
the Underſtanding, it is impoſſible by Words 
or a Deſcription to excite them there. A Man 
who had never felt the Impreſſion of Heat, 
could not be brought to comprehend that Sen- 
dation, by any thing we might ſay to explain it. 


If we would really produce f him, it 


muſt. 
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muſt be by applying the proper Object to hys 
Senſes, and bringing him within the Influence 
of a hot Body, When this is done, and Expe- 
rience has taught him the Perception to which 
Men have annexed the Name Heat, it then be- 
comes to him the Sign of that Idea, and he 
thenceforth underſtands the Meaning of a Term, 
which before, all the Words in the World 
would not have been ſufficient to convey into 
his Mind. The Cafe is the ſame in reſpe& of 
Light and Colours. A Man born blind, and 
thereby deprived of the only Conveyance for 
the Ideas of this Claſs, can never be brought 
do underftand the Names by which they are ex- 
| preſſed, The Reaſon is plain: they ſtand for 
| Ideas that have no Exiſtence in his Mind; and 
as the Organ appropriated to their Reception is 
wanting, all other Contrivances are vain, nor 
can they by any Force of Deſcription be raiſed 
in his Imagination. But it- is quite otherwiſe 
in our complex Notions. For theſe being no 
more than certain Combinations of ſimple Ideas 
put together in various Forms; if the original 
Ideas out of which theſe Collections are made, 
have already got Admiſſion into the Underſtand- 
ing, and the Names ſerving to expreſs them are 
known; it will be eaſy, by enumerating the 
ſeveral Ideas concerned in the Compoſition, and 
marking the Order and Manner in which they 


( 


8 2 united, to raiſe any complex Conception in 
the Mind. Thus the Idea anſwering to the 
Word Rainbow, may be readily excited in the 
Imagination of another, who has never ſeen the 
Appearance itſelf, by barely deſcribing the Fi- 
gure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and Order of Co- 
lours; if we ſuppoſe theſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, 
with their Names, ſufficiently known to him. 
The Nanes of IV. AND this naturally leads me 


2 boſe to à ſecond Obſervation upon this 
of ſimple Ideas Subject, namely: that Words ſtand- 


ing for complex Ideas are all defin- 
able, but thoſe by which we denote ſimple Ideas 


are not. For the Perceptions of this latter Claſs, 
having no other Entrance into the Mind, than 
by Senſation or Reflection; can only be got by 
Experience from the . Objects of Nature, | 
proper to produce thoſe Perceptions in us. 
Words indeed may very well ſerve to remind us 
of them, if they have already found Admiſfion 
into the Underſtanding, and their Connection 
with the eſtabliſhed Names is known; but they 
can never give them their original Being and 
Exiſtence there. And hence it is, that when 
any one aſks the Meaning of a Word denoting 
a fimple Idea, we pretend not to explain it to 
him by a Definition, well knowing that to be 
impoſſible; but ſuppoſing him already acquaint- 
ed with the Idea, and only ignorant of the Name 


by 
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by which it is called, we either mention it to him 
by ſome other Name, with which we preſume he 
knows its Connection, or appeal to the Object 
where the Idea itſelf is found. Thus, was any 

one to aſk the Meaning of the Word white, we 
ſhould tell him it ſtood for the ſame Idea as 
albus in Latin, or blanc in French; or if we 


thought him a Stranger to theſe Languages, 


might appeal to an Obje& producing the Idea, 
by ſaying it denoted the Colour we obſerve in 
Snow or Milk, But this is by no Means a Defi- 
nition of the Word, exciting a new Idea in his 
Underſtanding ; but merely a Contrivance to 
remind him of a known Idea, and teach him its 
Connection with the eſtabliſhed Name, For if 
the Idea after which he enquires, has never yet 
been raĩſed in his Mind; as ſuppoſe one who had 
ſeen no other Colours how blackand white, ſhould 
aſk the Meaning of the Word ſcarlet ; it is eaſy 
to perceive, that it would be no more poſſible 
to make him comprehend it by Words or a De- 


finition, than to diſcourſe the ſame Perception 


Into the Imagination of a Man born blind, The 
only Method in this Caſe is, to preſent ſomg 
Object, by looking at which the Perception it- 
felf may be excited, and thus he will learn both 
the Name and the Idea together. 


V. Snovrvp any one's Curioſity — 


now prompt him to enquire, how it —— 


comes 
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bring Ventoan comes to paſs, that Men agree in their 


Krume in 


tbe Nane? Names of the ſimple Ideas, ſeeing 


Anpli Ideas, they cannot view the Perceptions in 
one another's Minds, nor make known theſe 


Perceptions by Words to others; I anſwer, that 
the Effect here mentioned is prodaced by Expe- 
rience and Obſervation. Thus finding, for in- 
ſtance, that the Name Heat, is annexed to that 
Impreſſion which Men feel when they approach 


| the Fire, I make it alſo the Sign of the Idea ex- 


cited in me by ſuch an Approach, nor have any 
doubt but it denotes the ſame Perception in my 


Mind as in theirs. For we are naturally led to 


imagine, that the ſame Objects operate alike upon 
the Organs of the human Body, and produce an 


Uniformity of Senſations. No Man fancies, 


' that the Idea raiſed in him by the Taſte of 


Sugar, and which he calls Stweetneſs, differs 


from that excited in another by the like Means; 


or that Hormuwoed, to whoſe Reliſh he has 


given the Epithet Bitter, produces in others 


the Senſation which he denotes by the Word 
Sweet. Preſuming therefore upon this Confor- 


mity of Perceptions, when they ariſe from the 


ſame Objects, we eaſily agree as to the Names 
of our ſimple Ideas; and if at any time, by a 
more narrow Scrutiny into things, new Ideas of 


this Claſs come in our Way, which we chooſe te 
_ expreſs by Terms of our own Invention; theſe 


Names 
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Names are explained not by a Definition, but 
by referring to the Objects, whence the Ideas 
themſelves may be obtained. 

VI. BzixG in this Manner fur- 5 
niſhed with ſimple Ideas, and the wy 2+. 4 | 
Names by which they are expreſſed, — La by 
the Meaning of Terms that ftand — 8 
for complex Ideas is eaſily got; be- e in Na- 
cauſe the Ideas themſelves anſwer- | 
ing to theſe Terms, may be conveyed into the 
Mind by Definitions. Forour complex Notions, 
as was already obſerved, are only certain Combi. 
nations of ſimple Ideas. When therefore theſe 
are enumerated, and the Manner in which they 
are united into one Conception explained, no- 
thing more is wanting to raiſe that Conception 
in the Underſtanding ; and thus the Term de- 
noting it comes of courſe to be underſtood. And 
here it is worth while to reflect a little upon the 
wiſe Contrivance of Nature, in thus furniſhing 
us with the very apteſt means of communicating 

our Thoughts. For were it not ſo ordered, that 

we could thus convey our complex Ideas from 
one to another by Definitions, it would in many 
Caſes be impoſſible to make them known at all, 
This is apparent in thoſe Ideas which are the 
proper Work of the Mind, For as they exiſt 
only in the Underſtanding, and have no real 
Obdjects in Nature, in Conformity to which they 
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are framed ; ; If we could not make them known 
by a Deſcription, they muſt lie for ever hid 


within our own Breaſts, and be confined to the 


narrow Acquaintance of a ſingle Mind. All the 
fine Scenes, that riſe from time to time in the 
Poet's Fancy, and by his lively painting, give 
ſuch Entertainment to his Readers ; were he de- 
ſtitute of this Faculty, of laying them open to 
the View of others by Words and Deſcriptions ; 
could not extend their Influence beyond his own 
Imagination, or give Joy to any but the — 


Inventor. 


VII. THERE is this farther Ad- 
And of gre vantage in the Ability we enjoy, of 


ail to- 


wards the In- Communicating our complex No- 
— 9 tions by Definitions ; that as theſe 
make by far the largeſt Claſs of our 


Ideas, and moſt frequently occur in the Progreſs 


and Improvement of Knowledge; ſo they are by 
this means imparted with the greateſt Readineſs, 
than which nothing could tend more to the In- 


_ creaſe and ſpreading of Science. For a Definition 


is ſoon peruſed, and if the Terms of it are well 
underſtand, the Idea itſelf finds an eaſy Admiſ- 


| fion into the Mind. Whereas in ſimple Percep- 
tions, where we are referred to the Objects pro- 


ducing them, if theſe cannot be come at, as ig 


ſometimes the Caſe, the Names by which they 


are expreſſed muſt remain empty Sounds, But 


new Ideas of this Claſs occurring very rarely in 


the 
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the Seiences, they ſeldom create any great Ob- 
ſtruction; it is otherwiſe with our complex No- 
tions, for every Step we take, leading us into 
new Combinations and Views of Things, it be- 
comes neceſſary to explain theſe to others, before 
they can be made acquainted with our Diſcove- 
ries. And as the manner of Definitions is eaſy, 
requiring no Apparatus but that of Words, which 
are always ready, and at hand; hence we can 
with the leſs Difficulty, remove ſuch Obſtacles, 
as might ariſe from Terms of our own Inven- 
tion, when they are made to ſtand for new com- 
plex Ideas, ſuggeſted to the Mind by ſome pre- 
| ſent Train of thinking. And thus at laſt we are 
let into the Myſtery hinted at in the Beginning of 
this Chapter, viz. how we may become ac-. 
quainted with the Thoughts of another, when 
he makes uſe of Words to which we have as yet 
joined no Ideas. The Anſwer is obvious, from 
what has been already ſaid. If the Terms de- 
note ſimple Perceptions, he muſt refer us to thoſe 
Objects of Nature, whence the Perceptions them- 
ſelves are to be obtained ; but if they ſand for 
complex Ideas, their Meaning may be explained 
by a Definition. As for the Names of ſimple 
Ideas, I ſhall here diſmiſs them; it being ſufficient 
to take Notice, that our Knowledge this Way 
can be extended only by Experience and Obſer- 

| vation. But the Theory of Definitions making a 
= F 3. | material 


The 
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be Part of Logick, and being ind of 


great Importance towards the Improvement of 


human Knowledge, it will be neceſſary to lay it 
a little more open to the View of the Reader. 


VIII. ComPLex Ideas are, as has 
Auen and Re- been already ſaid, no other than ſim- 
— 999 ple Ideas put together in various 
Forms. But then it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in making theſe Collections, the Mind 
is not always tied down 20 the immediate View 
of the ſimple Perceptions out of which they are 


framed. For if we ſuppoſe the Underſtanding 


already furniſhed with a conſiderable Stock of 
compound Notions, theſe again may be made the 
conſtituent Parts of others ſtill more compound- 
ed, inſomuch that the new Idea thence ariſing 
may be termed a Combination of complex Con- 
ceptions. Thus the Idea annexed to the Word 
Animal, includes many Perceptions under it, as 
Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, &c. In like 


manner, by the Term rational, we denote a Va- 


riety of ſimple Ideas. If now combining theſe 
two Conceptions together, we form the ſtill more 
complex Notion of a rational Animal; the Idea 
thus got is truly a Collection of compound No- 
tices. In a Word, the ſame Thing happens here 


as in Numbers, which we may conſider not only | 


as various Collections of Units, theſe being in- 


_ deed their original and conſtituentParts ; but alſo 
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as ſometimes compoſed of other leſſer Numbers, 
which all put together make up the reſpective 
Sums. Now in tracing any very large Number, 
_ when for the Eaſe of the Mind we conſider it at 
firſt as compoſed of various others till lefler : if 
we next take theſe lefſer Parts to Pieces, and pur- 


ſue them continually until we arrive at the Units 


out of which they are compoſed ; we thereby to- 
tally unravel the Collection, and being able to 
puſh our Reſearches vo farther, reſt ſatisfied in 
theView thus offered to the Underſtanding. Juſt 
ſo it is in the Examination of our complex Ideas. 
For when any very compounded Notion comes 
under the Inſpection of the Mind in order to be 
traced to its firſt Principles ; we begin with re- 
ſolving it into other Ideas leſs complicated; and 
taking theſe again toPieces one by one, ſtill go 
on with the Search, until we have broken the 
whole into our firſt and ſimple Perceptions, be- 
yond which the Purſuitcannot poſſibly be carried. 
And this is the Reaſon why I have all along 
called our fimple Ideas the Foundation and 
 Ground-work of human Knowledge; becauſe in 
unravelling the Conceptions of the Mind, we find 
ourſelves at length bounded by theſe Ideas, which 
are indeed the laſt Reſort of the Underſtanding. 
IX. FromM what has been ſaid it 3. Names of 
will be eaſy to conceive, how in de= fimple Idecs 
fining a Term, ftanding for any very —_— 
"TY. complex. 


E gan } 


Elementary complex Idea, other Terms may be 
| e Tan, introduced, that alſo denote com- 

pound Ideas, though of an inferior 
Claſs. For the firſt Idea being reſolvable into 
others leſs complicated ; the Definition which 
enumerates theſe component Ideas muſt conſiſt 
of the Names by which they are expreſſed. And 
if it ſo happen, that the Ideas of this ſecond 
_ Claſs are alſo unknown, their Terms too ought 
to be ſtill farther defined. In this manner may a 
Series of Definitions be carried on until we ar- 
rive at the Names of ſimple Ideas, which not 
being definable, the Analyſis muſt neceſſarily 
ceaſe. And thus we ſee, that as our ſimple Ideas 


are the Materials and Foundation of Know- 


ledge, fo the Names of ſimple Ideas may be 
_ conſidered as the Elementary Parts of Language, 
beyond which we cannot trace the Meaning and 
Signification of Words. When we come to 
them, we ſuppoſe the Ideas they ſtand for alrea- 


—— oO wo - — — 


dy known; or if they are not, Experience alone 


muſt be conſulted, and not Definitions or Ex- 
_ plications, And here it is well worth our No- 
tice, .that as the Names of theſe our original 
Conceptions, conſtitute the primary and funda- 
mental Articles of Speech, upon which the 

"whole Superſtructure of human Language is 
built, fo they are of all others the leaſt doubtful 
and uncertain in their Signification, Becauſe 
ſtanding 


3 
ſtanding each for one ſimple Perception, not pre- 
cariouſly excited in the Mind, but the Effe& of 
certain Powers in Things, fitted to produce that 
Senſation in us; there is no Danger of Error ot 
miſtake. He that once knows Sweetneſs to be 
the Name of the Taſte received from Sugar, 
Whiteneſs of the Colour in Snow or Milk, and 
Heat of the Senſation produced by approaching 
the Fire, will not be apt to miſapply thaſe Words, 
or annex them to Perceptions of a different Kind. 
And as the Names of complex Ideas may all be 
reſolved into theſe primitive Terms, it is apparent 
that we are ſufficiently provided with the Means 
of communicating our Thoughts one to another; 
and that the Miſtakes ſo frequently complained of 
on this Head, are wholly owing to ourſelves, in 
not ſufficiently defining the Terms we uſe, t 
perhaps not connecting them * clear and ** 
8 terminate Ideas. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Definition, and its ſeveral Kinds. : 


I. 11 laid theſe Foun- 


1 dations,ſhewn what Words 
are, and what are not definable, 


and taught the Manner of reſoly- e. 
ing our Notions, as well as Language itfelf, 
 F 4 | into 
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into its firſt and original Principles; we now 
proceed to explain a little more particularly the 
Nature of a Definition, and the ſeveral Kinds 
made uſe of according to the different Views 


Men have in communicating their Thoughts one 


to another,, Definitions are intended to make 
known the Meaning of Words ſtanding for com- 
plex Ideas; and were we always careful to form 
| thoſe Ideas exactly in our Minds, and copy our 
Definitions from that Appearance, much of the 
Confuſion and Obſcurity camplained of in Lan- 
guages might be prevented. But unhappily for 
us, we are by no means ſteady in the Application 
of Names, referring them ſometimes to one 
thing, ſometimes to another; which often creates 
great uncertainty in their Signification, and 
obliges us to give a different Turn to our Defini- 
tions, according to the different Reference of 
the Terms defined. In order therefore to render 
this whole Matter as clear and obvious as poſſi- 
ble, we ſhall firſt conſider to what it is that 
Names, in the Uſe of Language, are moſt com- 
monly applied; and then from the Variety of 
this Application, endeavour to account for the 
ſeveral Methods of defining, mentioned in the 
Writings of Logicians, 1 
modi be II. WoRDs then have manifeſtly a 
* — , threefoldReference. Firſt and more 
, won Lan, immediately, they denote the Ideas: 
Ge fort, in the Mind of him who uſes. them; 


and 
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and this is their true and properSig- „ , 
nification. When a Man ſpeaks, it Being of 

is that he may be underſtood ; and thle * 

| Words he employs to convey his Thoughts, are 
ſuch as by Uſe he has learnt to connect with the 
Ideas then preſent to his Mind. But becauſe 


| thoſe with whom we converſe, are alſo ſuppoſed 


to know the Meaning of the Terms we uſe, 
hence Secondly, we conſider our Words as 
Signs likewiſe of the Ideas in their Minds; and 
this is the Foundation of what is called Propriety 
in Language, when Men take Care to affix 


' ſuch Notions to their Words, as are commonly 


applied to them by thoſe of moſt Underſtanding 
in the Country where they live. The Third and 
laſt Reference of Words is to Things them- 
ſelves. For many of our Ideas are taken from the 
ſeveral Objects of Nature, wherewith we are ſur- 


rounded ; and being conſidered as Copies of = 


Things really exiſting, the Words by which 
they are expreſſed, are often transferred from 
the ideas themſelves, to fignify thoſe Objects 
which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. Thus the 
Word Sun, not only denotes the Idea excited 

in the Mind by that Sound, but is alſo frequent- 
ly made to ſtand for the luminous Bedy itſelf, 
| which inhabits the Center of this our Planetary 


Syſtem. Now according to this threefold Ap- 


1 


for it is one Thing to unfold the Ideas in a Man's 
own Mind, another to deſcribe them as they 
are ſuppoſed to make their Appearance in the 
Minds of others; and laſtly, it is fomething 
titill different, to driw Images or Pictures, that 
ſhall carry in them a Conformity to theBeingand 
Reality of Things, But we ſhall treat of each 
Defaitins of III. Fs r then, when we con- 
the Name ſider Words, as Signs of the Ideas in 


7 — bY the Mind of him who uſes them ; a 


an Definition is nothing elſe, but ſuch 


Ideas, and are h 
therefire arbi- an Explication of the Meaning of 
any Term, as that the complex Idea 


annexed to it by the Speaker, may be excited in 


the Underſtanding of him with whom he con- 
verſes. And this is plainly no more than teach- 
ing the Connection of our Words and Ideas, that 
others may underſtand the Senſe of our Expreſ- 
 fions, and know diſtinctly what Notions we affix 
to the Terms we uſe, When we ſay, for in- 
ſtance, that by the Word Square we mean a Fi- 
gure bounded by four equal Sides, joined toge- 
ther at right Angles; what is this but a Decla- 
ration, that the Idea of a quadrilateral, equila- 
_ tera), rectangular Figure, is that which in Diſ- 
courſe or-Writing we connect with the Term 
$quare? This is that Kind of Definition, which 
Logicians-call the Definition of the Name; be- 
cauſe it diſcovers the Meaning of the Words or 
80 „ Names 
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Names we make uſe of, by ſhewing the Ideas for 
which they ſtand, Now as Sounds are of them- 
ſelves indifferent to ſignify any Ideas, hence it 
is plain, that the Definitions of Names are arbi- 
trary, every Man having a Liberty to affix what 
| Notions he pleaſes to his Words. But the Con- 
venience of Communication making it neceſſary 
for Men ſpeaking the fame Language to agree as 
nearly as poſſible in the Signification of Sounds, 
a Conformity has accordingly been ſtudied. 
| Nevertheleſs we find that Differences will from 
time to time creep in, which muſt create great 
Confuſion in Mens Diſcourſes and Reaſoninge, 
if they are not careful to define their Terms, that 
their Signification may be kept fixed and ſteady, 
and lie always open to the View of the Mind. 
The Writings of the Mathematicians are a clear 


Proof, how much the Advancement of human 


Knowledge depends upon a right Uſe of Defini- 
tions. For as by means of them they every where 

| preſerve the ſame determined Signification to 

their Words, hence there is little Diſpute as to 


| the Meaning of their Expreſſions, almoſt all 


Men underſtanding them in the ſame Senſe. 
And thus it happens, that ſuch: as apply their 
Thoughts this Way, having perfectly the ſame 


* Views of Things, readily comprebend the Diſ- 


coveries already made, ,and are thereby enabled 


with * Labour, and an exaR Conformity of | 


6 1 Notions, 
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Notions, to carry on the Improvement of this 


Branch of Knowledge. And if Men in other 


Parts of Learning, were alike careful to fix the 
Meaning of their Terms, the Progreſs of Science 
muſt be greatly furthered, and all thoſe verbal 
Diſputes, that now ſo much interrupt the Courſe 
of our Improvement, might be prevented. 
— IV. Tris then ought to be our 
—— 4 firſt Care, when we enter upon a 
22255 75 Deſign of illuſtrating any particular 
ſmitions, Branch of Study; to aſcertain our 
Ideas, and mark the Names by which they are 
_ expreſſed. And altho' Definitions of Words are 
indeed arbitrary, (for a Man may affix what Ideas 
he pleaſes to his Terms, nor can any one conteſt 
this Liberty with him, yet it will be proper to 
conform as near as poſſible to common Accepta- 
tion, that thereby our Thoughts may find a 
more eaſy and ready Entrance into the Minds 
of others. If it ſhould. now be aſked, what are 
the Rules of a good Definition; I anſwer, that as 
in Definitions of the Name, we aim at no more 
than teaching the Connection of Wards and 
Ideas; every Contrivance, by which we are 
enabled to excite the Idea annexed to any Word 
in the Mind of another, will ſerve the Purpoſe 
of a Definition. Now the Ideas we join with 


1 our Words are of two kinds: either ſuch as we 


have reaſon to „ 
1 5 of N 
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of others, though perhaps they know not the 
Names by which they are called ; or ſuch as 
being new and of our own Formation, can be 
no otherwiſe made known than by a Deſcription. 
In the firſt Caſe, there is no Neceſſity for lay- 
ing open the Idea itſelf,” becauſe being already 
known, any Contrivance to remind us of it is 
ſufficient. When we ſay, for inſtance, that a 
| Clock is an Inſirument by which tue meaſure the 
Hours of the Day ; it is plain, that the Idea an- 
ſwering to the Word Clock, is not here unfold= 
ed ; but we being before-hand ſuppoſed to have 
an Idea of this Inſtrument, are only taught by 
what Name it is called, Now in this Senſe, 
the Names of even ſimple Ideas may be defined. 
For by ſaying that bite is the Colour we ob- 
ſerve in Snow or Milk, Heat the Senſation pro- 
duced by approaching the Fire, we ſufficiently 
make known what Ideas we connect with the 
Terms #hite and Heat, which is the true Pur- 

poſe of a Definition of the Name. Hence it ap- 


Words, which Logicians call Definitions of 
the Name, are not Definitions in a true and pro- 


. per Senſe, that is, ſuch Deſcriptions of Ideas, 
as would ſerve to excite them in the Mind of 


another, even ſuppoſing him before wholly un- 
acquainted with them, but merely Contrivances 
to remind us of known Ideas, and teach us the 
Names by which "wy are called, : 

V. Bur 
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V. Bur where the Ideas we join 
382 with our Words, are new — 
Fri 7 our own Formation, there they are 
Thing. to be laid open by a Deſcription. 
Becauſe being ſuppoſed unknown to others, we 

muſt firſt raiſe them in their Minds, before they 
can learn to connect them with any particular 
Names. And here it is, that the Definition of 
the Name coincides with what Logicians call the 
Definition of the Thang, as in either Caſe we pro- 
ceed by unfolding the Idea itſelf for which the 
Term defined ſtands. And indeed this alone is 
what conſtitutes a Definition in the true and 
proper Senſe of the Word, as will appear more 
fully afterwards, when we come to conſider the 
Terms we uſe, as referred to the real Objects 
of Nature. We. ſhall therefore poſtpone this 
Conſideration of the Definition of the Name, 
till we come to treat of the Definition of the 
Thing, when it will more naturally fall in our 
way. It may not however be amiſs to obſerve, 
that when we ſay the Definitions of the Name 
are arbitrary, we mean not that the Deſcriptions 
of Ideas are ſo too. For every Idea having a 
peculiar Appearance of its own, by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from all others, nothing is more 
evident, than that the Deſcription muſt be ſuch 
as to exhibit that preciſe Conception. But then 
the Connection of any Idea, with the Name by 

which it is expreſſed, being, as we have ſaid, 
N wWwaholly 
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wholly arbitrary, the conſidering the Deſerip - 
tion of that Idea as the Definition of that par- 
ticular Name muſt be ſo to. So that although 
Definitions conſidered as Deſcriptions of our 
Ideas, are ſteady and invariable, yet the Applica- 
tion of them to particular Sounds, (which is all 
that we underſtand by the Definition of the 
NameYis wholly a Work of ourown free Choice. 
VI. Bur Secondly, beſides con - Woe of 


dz accord» e ] 


ſidering Words as the Signs of our i u bee 
| own Ideas, we are alſo very apt on H 
many Occaſions, to refer them to arbirrary. 

the Ideas in the Minds of other Men. Now to 
define a Term in this View, is to inveſtigate its 
Meaning or Acceptation, according to the com- 
mon Uſe of Speech. Here then it is plain that 
Definitions are not arbitrary. For although in 
regarding Words as the Marks of our own Ideas, 
we may give them what Meaning we pleaſe; yet 
when we confider them in reference to the 
Thoughts of others, they have a fixed and ſteady 
Signification ; namely, that which Cuſtom and 
the Propriety of Language has aſſigned them. 
The Words. Ability and Genius, may by any Man 


de made to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea in his 


own Mind, and if he takes care to advettiſe us 
of this, he is at liberty to uſe them promiſcuouſly, 
But if the common Courſe. of Language hath 
confined the Word Genius to expreſs. the natural 
Songs and- Talents of the Mind, and the 

Word 


S: 
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in reality Pictures or Repreſentations, taken from 
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Word Abilitn to denote thoſe which are acquired, 
| Whoever pretends to explain the proper Accep- 


tation of theſe Terms, is bound to take notice 


of this Difference. As Propriety of Speech 


makes our Language intelligible, and gives our 
Thoughts a ready Entrance into the Minds of 


others, it well deſerves our Application and Care. 
The beſt way to acquire it is from the Writings 


and Diſcourſes of thoſe who ſeem to have had the 


_ cleareſt Notions, and to have applied their Terms 
with the exacteſt Choice and Fitneſs. 


VII. Ws come now to the third 


tie Thing re- and laſt Species of Definition, that 


ane, namely, which conſiders Words as 


| Nature. referred to Things themſelves. And 


here it is plain we are not at liberty to feign and 
faſhion our Explications at pleaſure, but being 


tied down to the real Objects of Nature, muſt 


ſtudy a Conformity to Things themſelves. When 
we define for inſtance the Sun, conſidered as that 


Being who poſſeſſes the Center of our Syſtem, 


and diffuſes Heat and Light to the Planets around 
him; it is not enough that we give an Account 
of the Idea, anſwering to that Word in our Minds. 
We muſt further take care, that the Idea itſelf 
carries in it a real Conformity to the Obje& it is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent. And hence it is, that all 
Definitions of this kind, when juſtly made, are 


_ 
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the Being and Exiſtence of Things. For they are 
intended to expreſs their Nature and Properties, 
ſo as to diſtinguiſh them from all others, and 
exhibit them clearly to the View of the Mind. 
Tis for this Reaſon that Logicians call them De- 

finitions of Things, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to 
refer, not ſo much to the Ideas in the Under- 
ſtanding, as to the Things themſelves repre- 
ſented by thoſe Ideas. 

VIII. AnD this alſo lets us into 
the Ground of that Diſtinction ſo 
univerſally received, between Defini- 
tions of the Name and of the Thing. 

The firſt are arbitrary, and not lia- *” 5 
ble to Debate or Contradiction. The ſecond are 
Propoſitions capable of Proof and Illuſtration, 
and which may therefore be conteſted. The Rea- 
ſon is obvious. Definitions of the Name ſerve 


5 only to mark what Ideas we connect with our 


«different to ſignify any Ideas, we are intirely at 


Words. And as Sounds are of themſelves in- 


liberty to affix to them what Notions we pleaſe. 
But it is. otherwiſe in the Definitionof theThing. 
For here our Words ſerving to denote particular 
© Beings in Nature, cannot be the Signs of any 
Ideas at pleaſure, but of ſuch only as carry in 

them a Conformity to the ſeveral Objects to 
which the Words refer. A Man may uſe the. 

Term Square to expreſs that Idea, which others 


denote | 
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denote by the Word Triangle, and define it ac - 


cordingly. In this Caſe indeed he recedes from 
the common Forms of Speech, but his Definition 


cannot be charged with Falſehood. He tells us 


that by a Square he means a three-fided Figure, 
and who can diſpute the Truth of this, if he 
really all along uſes the Word in that Senſe? I 


would only obſerve, that by changing thus the 


Meaning of Words, we change not Things 


themſelves, or their Relations and Habitudes one 
towards another. Theſe are at all Times the 
fame and invariable, nor have any Dependence 


upon the Fancy and Caprice of Men. It is 
true the Properties of the Triangle may after 


this Definition, be affirmed of the Square z. but 


as in either Caſe, the Idea to which theſe Proper- 
ties belong, is the ſame, the Propoſitions only 


exprefling our Judgments, and not our Judg- 


ments — ſuffer a ſeeming Variation. 


4 IX. Bur where Words are made 


— to denote particular Odjects, previ- 


| een Names 


and Things, dus to any Definitions given, there 
cuts off all ar- arbitrary Explications cannot have 


— place. For in this Caſe, we are not 


put upon explaining what Ideas we connect with 


our Words, but a Connection being already ſup- 
poſed between the Name and the Thing ſignified, 


our Buſineſs is to unfold that Idea by which the 
— Itſelf i is moſt clearly and 122 repre- 
— | | ſented, 


(us) 
J ſented. Thus the Word Gold denotes that Me- 
i tal which is of higheſt Value among Men, and 
| - goes fartheſt in the way of Commerce. This 
Connection being once ſettled, we are no longer 
left to arbitrary Definitions, but muſt deſcribe it 
by ſuch Properties as are really to be found in it, 
and will beſt ſerve to diſtinguiſh it when it comes 
in our Way; as by ſaying it is a Subſtance yellow, 
very heavy, malleable, fuſible, &. 
X. FRoM what has been ſaid it Why Mathe- 
appears, that in the Language of matics/Def- 
Logicians, Definitionsof the Thing 22 
reſpect only Subſtances and Beings ** D 
that have a real Exiſtence in Nature, Name. 
ſerving to deſcribe them by their Properties 
and Attributes, And this I doubt not is the 
Reaſon, that the Definitions of the Mathema- 
| ticians are not conſidered as Definitions of the 
Thing, but of the Name; becauſe the Ideas 
therein deſcribed, are the mere Creatures of the 
Underſtanding, and not ſuppoſed to be copied 
from Patterns exiſting without us. A Circle, a 
Triangle, a Square, &c. ſuch as Mathematicians 
_ conceive them, are no where to be found in Na- 
ture that we know of. Hence it might juſtly be 
accounted abſurd, to call our Definitions of theſe 
v Definitions of the Thing, when they ſerve not to 
deſcribe any real Objects of Nature, but merely 
to unfold the Conceptions of the Mind. And 


ya 
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yet if we look into the Matter narrowly, we 


ſhall find that the Rules followed in theſe Defi- 
nitions are preciſely the ſame with thoſe which 
Logicians have laid down for the Definition of 
the Thing. All the ſeveral Species of Figures 
are deſcribed by their Properties, ſome of which 
are common to different Ranks, others peculiar 
to the Tribe defined. The common Properties 
conſtitute what Logicians call the Genus, and 
thoſe that are peculiar the Difference. Now the 
Genus and Difference make up the Logical Defini- 
tion of the Thing, as will be more clearly under- 
ſtood from what follows. 


XI. I am therefore apt to think, 
— that Mathematical Definitions, as 
Def of they are of the ſame general Form 
— 2 vith the Definitions of Subſtances, 
wot to be ac= and ſubject to the ſame Rules, have 
— been improperly conſidered as mere 
Definitions of the Name, in which we are left 
wholly to arbitrary Explications. For however 
ve may change the Name of one Figure for ano- 
ther in Diſcourſe or Writing, uſing the Term 
Square to denote a Triangle, or the Word Triangle 
to expreſs a Square, it is certain the Ideas them- 
ſelves are invariable, and no leſs capable of be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed by their Properties, than the 
ſeveral Species of Subſagces. Thus if we 225 
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poſe the Word Square to denote that Species of 
Figures, whoſe Sides ſeverally ſubtend Quadrants- 
of a circumſcribed Circle, we ſhall find ourſelves 
equally ſhut out from arbitrary Explications, as 
in the Definition of the Names of Subſtances. 
For as this happens in no Figures. but thoſe 
which are bounded by four equal Sides, joined 
together at right Angles; it follows evidently, 
that the true and proper Definition of a Square, 
is that which exhibits the preciſe Idea here men- 
tioned, and no other, to the Mind. And thus 
it appears, that the common Diviſion of Defini- 
tions, into thoſe of the Name and Thing, is not 
_ ſufficiently calculated to give us right Apprehen- 
ſions, as to what is and what is not arbitrary in 
the Explication of Words. It may not therefore 
be finproper, if we here endeavour to clear up 
this Matter a little, and free it from thoſe Ob. 
- ſcurities in which it has hitherto been involved. 
To this end we ſhall premiſe the following Ob- 
ſervations. 
XII. 1. FirsT, that whatever Lo- Definitions 
gicians may pretend about the De- properly ſpeak- 
| finition of the Thing, it is yet cer- 4. Things 
"tain that none of our Definitions, 
,when purſued totheir Source, regard 
Immediately Things themſelves, but merely the 
ldeas in our own Minds. This I doubt not will 
appear a Paradox to many, who will be apt to 


enquire, 


own Ideas, 


enquire, whether the Definition of Gold, be not 


taken from thatMetal, independent of the vari- 
ous Conceptions of Men about it, To this I 


anſwer, that indeed in framing our Idea of Gold, 


we regard chiefly the Thing itſe]f, uniting in 


our Conception ſuch Properties as are moſt con- 


ſpicuous, and ſerve beſt to diſtinguiſh it from 
other Metals, to which it may bear any Reſem- 


blance. But as it is by this Idea alone that Gold 


is known to us, ſo in deſcribing it to others, we 


aim at nothing more than to transfer the ſame 


Conception into their Minds. Now this can no 


otherwiſe be done, but by enumerating the ſeve- 

ral Properties out of which our own complex 
Notion is formed. And indeed it were in the 
higheſt Degree abſurd to imagine, that Men in 
explaining Things to others, ſhould make uſe 


of any Marks or Characters but thoſe by which 
they are known to themſelves. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that all our Definitions, are in Fact no- 
thing elſe but Tranſcripts of the Ideas in our 
Minds. Where theſe are imperfect, the Defi- 


nitions muſt be ſo too; where they are juſt and 
adequate, the Copies taken from them, if drawn 
out with Accuracy and Care, cannot fail to ex- 


hibit the Object deſcribed, And this will very 
well ſerve to account for that great Diverſity of 
Definitions we often nitet with, even of one 
3 and che ſame Object. Becauſe Men, in Con- 
ſequence 


f 


„„ 
ſequence of their different Purſuits and Appli- 
cations, falling often into different Views of 
Things, muſt needs vary no leſs in their Defi- 


nitions than in the Ideas themſelves from which 


theſe Definitions are copied. He whoſe Obſer- 
vation goes no farther than the more obvious 


Qualities of Gold, will content himſelf with 


deſcribing it by its Colour, Weight, and per- 


haps Malleability and Fuſibility. On the other 


hand a Goldſmith, having enquired farther into 
the Nature of that Metal, and finding ſeveral 
other Properties that equally belong to it, will 


be apt to take theſe alſo into his complex Idea, 
and accordingly introduce them in a Definition. 


Hence his Deſcription will add to the former, 


Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Agua Regia, &c. 


And ſo in Proportion, as Men's various Purſuits 
lead them into a more accurate Examination 
of things, their Explications will take a different 
Turn, ſuitable to the Ideas they have framed 


within themſelves. 


XIII. 2. Tris then being evi- DiftinBtion be- 


dent, that our Definitions reſpect not me the Pe- 


Things themſelves, but the Ideas in e 2. 


ourownMinds ; I would in the next Thing »ſeleſs, 


ard to be re- 


Place obſerve, that the Diſtinction of jeced. 


them into thoſe of the Name and Thing, is al- 
together uſeleſs, and tends rather to miflead us 


than give right Apprehenſions of the Subject in 
hand, For Aus Men are apt to fancy, that many 


of 
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of their Definitions are expreſſive of the real Eſ- 
ſence of Things, whereas they are in truth no 
more than Tranſcripts of their own Ideas. And 
as it ſometimes falls out that theſe Ideas are not 
collected with ſufficient Care, from the Objects 
they repreſent; we find by Experience, that a 


miſtaken Idea never fails to occaſion a Miſtake 
alſo in the Definition. But this could not happen 


were our Definitions copied from Things them... 
ſelyes: becauſe their Eſſences being immutable 
and always the ſame, the Definition would in 
this Caſe ſerve to correct the Idea, and might be 


conſidered as a Standard, by which to judge 
whether the Idea was rightly framed, I deny © 


not that Words are often transferred from our 


eas to ſignify the Objects which theſe Ideas re- 
preſent; as when we talk of the Sun, the Earth, 
Men, and other Animals. But then let it be ob- 

| ſerved, that as theſe Objects are only known to 


us by the Ideas of them in our Minds; ſo in de- 


ſcribing them to others, all we aim at is, diſtinctly 


to lay open our Conceptions about them. Hence 


it appears, that what Logicians call a Definition of 


the Thing, is in Truth no more than an unfold- 


ing of the Idea, by which that Thing is repre- 


ſented to the Underſtanding. But now in Ma- 
thematical Definitions, and indeed all others 
whatſoever, this alſois our whole Aimand Intent, 
to exhibit and Jay open thoſe Ideas, of which ths 


Words we uſe are * Signs. And thus it hap- 


© | pens, 


fn } 
rens, that in innumerable Inſtances, what Lo- 
gieians call the Definition of the Name, is = 
found to coincide with, and proceed by the v 
ſame Rules, as the Definition of the Thing; whicl 
clearly demonſtrates the Neceſſity of banifhing 
this frivolous Diſtinction, and eſtabliſhing ſome 
preciſe and determinate Notion, expreſſive of the 
true Nature of a Definition, and n 
it in its full Extent. 
XIV. Nox will this appear ſo dif- 

ficult a Taſk, if we call to mind that Se 

Words are in all Cafes the Signs of aw Lu 
our Ideas, and no otherwiſe ſignify things, than 
as they ſtand for thoſe Ideas by which things are 
repreſented to the Underſtanding. By defining 
our Words therefore we can mean no more, than 
the laying open to the View of others the Ideas 
of which thefe Words are the Signs. For thus it 
is that the Meaning of our Expreſſions come to 
de known, and that we find ourſelves capable 
of transferring our Thoughts and Conceptions 
into the Minds of thoſe with whom we converſe. 
Where Words are referred to things themſelves, 
there we explain the Ideas by which theſe thingy 
are repreſented ; where they denote Conceptions 
framed by the Mind, there we lay open theſeCon- 
ceptions, and endeavour to exhibit them accord- 
ing to their real Appearance within our own 
| * But i in both Caſes it is our own Ideas, 
| G a 7 


4 
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it is the Perceptions of our on Minds, either 
as taken from things without, or framed by the 


Underſtanding itſelf, that we N un- 


fold. 


Net — XV. Ano thus we have at keagth 


22 ſettled the true and genuine Notion 


Repreſentation of a Definition, comprehending all 
A rminare No. its Varieties, from whatever Science 
tions, taken, or to whatever Object ex- 
tended, For from what we have ſaid it evidently 


follows, that a Definition is the unfolding of ſome 


Conception of the Mind, anſwering to the Word or 


Term made uſe of as the Sign of it. Now as in ex- 
hibiting any Idea to another, it is neceſſary that 
the Deſcription be ſuch as may excite that preciſe 
Idea in his Mind; hence it is plain, that Defi- 
nitions properly ſpeaking are not arbitrary, but 


_ confined to the repreſenting of certain determi- 


nate ſettled Notions, ſuch namely as are annex- 


ed by the Speaker or Writer to the Words he 


uſes. As nevertheleſs it is univerſally allowed, 
that the Signification of Words is perfectly vo- 
Iuntary, and not the Effect of any natural and 
neceſſary Connection, between them and the 
Ideas for which they ſtand, ſome may perhaps 
wonder why Definitions are not ſo too. In order 
therefore to unravel this Difficulty, and ſhew 


diſtinctly what is, and what is not arbitrary in 
r we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between 


"the. 
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the Connection of our Words and Ideas, and 
the unfolding of the Ideas themſelves. 
XVI. Fins, as to the Connec- , 1 
tion of our Words and Ideas, this it tion been 
is plain is a purely arbitrary Inſtitu- — . 
tion. When fog inſtance we have in Fishy volun- 
our Minds, the Idea of any particu- 22 
lar Species of Metals, the calling it by the Name 
Gold, is an Effect of the voluntary Choice of Men 
ſpeaking the ſame Language, and not of any pe- 
culiar Aptneſs in that Sound to expreſs that Idea 


Other Nations we find make uſe of different 
Sounds, and with the ſame Effect. Thus Aurum 
denotes that Idea in Latin, and Or in French. 
And even the Word Gold itſelf, would have as 
well ſerved to expreſs the Idea of that Metal 
which we call Silver, had Cuſtom in —— 
ning ſo eſtabliſhed it. N 
XVII. Bur although we are thus | 
intirely at liberty, in connecting any — 
Idea with any Sound, yet it is quite 1 fer 
otherwiſe ' in. unfolding the Ideas —— 
themſelves. For every Idea, having — — 
a preciſe Appearance of its own, by 2 s? 
which it is diftinguiſhed from every guifoed among 
| other Idea; it is manifeſt, that in 
laying it open to others, we muſt ſtudy ſuch a 
Deſeription, as ſhall exhibit that peculiar Ap=- 
pearance, When we have formed. to. ourſelves 
che Idea of a Figure bounded by four equal Sides, 


G 2 joined 


4 
joined together at right Angles, we are at liberty 


to expreſs that Idea by any Sound, and may call 
It either a Square or a Triangle. But whichever 


of theſe Names we uſe, ſo long as the Idea is the 
ſame, the Deſcription by which we would fig- 
n fy it to another, muſt be ſo too. Let it be 
called Sguare or Triangle, it is ſtill a Figure hav- 


ing four equal Sides, and all its Angles right 
ones. Hence we clearly ſee, what is, and what 


is not arbitrary in the Uſe of Words. The 


eſtabliſhing any Sound, as the Mark of ſome 


determinate Idea in the Mind, is the Effect of 


| free Choice, and a voluntary Combination 


among Men. And as different Nations make uſe 
of different Sounds, to denote the ſame Ideas, 
hence proceeds all that Variety of Languages 


which we meet with in the World, But when 
a Connection between our Ideas and Words is 
once ſettled, the unfolding of the Idea anſwering, 
to any Word, which properly conſtitutes a 


Definition, is by no means an arbitrary thing. 
For here, as I have already obſerved, we are 


bound to exhibit that preciſe Conceptjon, which, 


either the Uſe of Language of our own, particular 
Choice, hath annexed to the Term we uſe. 


Casa f, XVIII. Axy thus it appears that | 
| 2 ou - Definitions, conſidered as, Deſcripe.. 

— — the, , tions of Ideas in the Mind, are ſt 
K and 1 1 being bounded.to Mc 5 


Es the Re 


* 


— 
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then in the Application of Definitions to particu» 


Jar Names, we are altogether left to our own free 
Choice. Becauſe as the connecting of any Idea 


with any Sound, is a perfectly arbitrary Inſtitu- 


tion; the applying the Deſcription of that Idea, 
to that Sound, muſt be ſo too. When therefore 


Logicians tell us, that the Definition of me | 


Name is arbitrary, they mean no more than this; 
that as different Ideas may be connected with 
any Term, according to the good Pleaſure of him 
chat uſes it, in like manner may different De- 
ſcriptions be applied to that Term, ſuitable to 
the Ideas ſo connected. But this Connection 
being ſettled, and the Perm conſidered as the 
Sign of ſome fixed Idea in the Underſtanding, 
we are no longer left to arbitrary Explications, 
dut muſt ſtudy ſuch a Deſeription as correſponds 
with that preciſe Idea. Now this alone, aceord- 
ing to what has been before laid down, ought to 
tbe accounted a Definition. What. I am apt to 
think has occaſioned no:fmali Confuſion in this 
Matter, is; that many Explanations of Words, 
where no Idea is unfolded, but merely the Con. 
neQion between ſome Ward and Idea aſſerted 
have yet been dignified with the Name of De- 


nitions. Thus in the Inſtance beſore given, when 


we lay that & Clock is an Infirument by which we 
_ Meaſure Time: this is by ſome called a Definition, 


And yet it is plain, that we are beforehand ſup» = 


* an Idea of this Inſtrumeat, and 
G3 „ 
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| only taught that the Word Clock, ſerves in com- 
: mon Language to denote that Idea. By this Rule 
| all Explications of Words in our Dictionaries 
will de Definitions, nay, as was already ob- 
ſerved, the Names of even ſimple Ideas may be 
[| thus defined. White we may ſay is the Colour 
we obſerve in Snow or Milk, Heat the Senſation 
produced by approaching the Fire, and ſo in 
T innumerable other Inſtances. But theſe, and 
| all others of the like kind, are by no means De- 
| ' Knitions, exciting new Ideas in the Underſtand- 
| ing, but merely Contrivances to remind us of 
| known Ideas, and teach their Connection with 
| the eſtabliſhed Names. It is nevertheleſs worth 
dur Notice, that whatLogicians call Definitions 
| of the Name, extend properly no farther than 
_ theſe Explanations, ſerving to mark the Con- 
nection of our Ideas and Words; and are there- 
fore juſtly accounted arbitrary, inaſmuch as the 
Connections themſelves are altogether fo... . 
2 properly ſo called, we firſt conſider 
e the Term we uſe, as the Sign of 
= N g ſome inward Conception, either an- 
| Defnitim, © nexed tot by Cuſtom, or our own 
free Choice; and then the Bufineſs of the Defi- 
nition is to unfold and explicate that Idea. As 
.,thereforg the whole Art lies, in giving juſt and 
_ true. Copies of our Ideas; a Definition is then 
ſaid to be perfect, when it ſerves diſtinctly to e- 
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eite the Idea deſcribed in the Mind of anarker; - 
even ſuppoſing him before wholly unacquainted 
with it, This Point ſettled, let us next enquire- 
into what thoſe Ideas are, which are capable of 
being thus unfolded, And in the firſt Place it 
is evident, that all our ſimple Ideas are neceſſa- 
rily excluded. We have ſeen already, that Ex- 
perience alone is to be conſulted here, inſomuch 
that if either the Objects whence they are de- 
rived come not in our Way, or the Avenues ap- 
pointed by Nature for their Reception are want- 
ing, no Deſcription is ſufficient to convey them 
into the Mind, But where the Underſtanding 
is already ſupplied with theſe original and pri- 
mitive Conceptions, as they may be united to- 
gether in an Infinity of different Forms; ſo may 


all their ſeveral Combinations be diſtinctly laĩd 


open by enumerating the ſimple Ideas concerned 
in the various Collections, and tracing the Order 
and Manner in which they are linked one to ano-. 
ther. Now theſe Combinations of ſimple No- 
tices conſtitute what we call our complex 
Notions; whence it is evident that complex 


© Ideas, and thoſe alone, admit of that kind of 
Deſcription, hith goes! bythe News! of». 4 


Definition, | 
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7 © TEE Buſineſs of Definitions 


fly » 4 are, as we have ſeen, Pictures or 

Repreſentations of our Ideas; and 
| as theſe Repreſentations are then ny poffible, 
| when the Ideas themſẽlves are complex; it is 


obvious to remark, that Definitions'cannothave 


place, but where we make uſe of Terms, ſtand- 
ing for fuch complex Ideas. But perhaps the 
Reader may ſtill expect, that we ſhould enter a 
little more particularly into the Nature of a De- 
finition, deſcribe its Parts, and ſhew by what 


| Rulesit ought to proceed, in order to the Attain- 


ment of its proper End. To give therefore what 
Satisfaction ve are able upon this Point, we muſt 
again call to mind, that the Deſign of a-Defi-- 
nition is, ſo to unfold the Idea anſwering to any 


1 Term, as that it may be clearly and diſtinctly 


transferred into the Mind of another. But nom 


| dur complex Ideas, which alone are capable af. 


| Smple Ideas; we then know and comprehend : 


this kind of Deſcription, being, as we have ſaid, 
nothing more than different Combinations af 


them perfe Aly, when we know the ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas of which they conſiſt, and can ſo put 


them together in our Minds, as is neceflary to- 


| _ which gives — — 64 


Wards the framing of that peculiax Connection, 


{4 19.) 
XXI. Two Things are thefefore Two Tigre 
x6quired in evety Denton. Firſt, r, 
that all the originaf Ideas, out of 1 | 
which the complex one is formed, 3 | 
be diſtincti ennmetated. Second- ther C. 


I x, that the Order and Manner rf 


combining them into one Comceptien, be clearly 
explained. Where à Definition Has theſe Re- 
qnifites, nothing is wanting to its PerſeQion $ 


pecauſe every one who fend it, and ynderffands 
tte Terms, ſeeing at once what Ideas he is ts 


' +: 


join together, and alfo in whatManner, can af © 
pleaſure form in his own Mind the complex 
Conception anſwering to the Term defined. 
Let us, for inftance, ſuppoſe the Word Square, ' 
tt ſtand for that Idea, by which we repreſent to 
ourſelves z Figure, whoſe Sides ſubtend Qua- 
drantꝭ of a circumſcribed Circle. TheParts of 
this Idea, are the Sides bounding the Figure, 


Theſe muſf be fur in Number, and alf equal 


among themſelves, becauſe they are each to 
fudtend a fourth Part of the ſame Circle. Bal 
| Beſidts theſe component Parts, we mulF alſo taxæ 


| Noticeof the Manner of putting them together, 


_ - if we would exhibit the preciſe Idea, For WIS, 
me Word'Sqilare here ſtands, For four equal 
right Lines, any how joined; will not ſubtend 
Quadrants of a circumſcribed Circle. A Figum - 
this Property, muſf Have its Sides ſtanding” 
5 0“ 


| 1 Figure to which that Property belongs. 


| 4-03 --- 
alſo at right Angles, Taking in therefore this 
laſt Conſideration, reſpecting the Manner of. 
combining the Parts, the Idea is fully deſcribed, 
and the Definition thereby rendered complete. 
For a Figure bounded by four equal Sides, join- 
ed together at right Angles, has the Property 
required ; and is moreover the only right-lined 


1 
1 XXII. AND, now imagine it will 


rs proceeds be obvious to every one, in what 
2 3 Manner we ought to proceed, in 
Definition. order to arrive at juſt and adequate 
Definitions. Firſt, we are to take an exact View 

of the Idea to be deſcribed, trace it to its origi- 
nal Principles, and mark the ſeveral imple Per- 
ceptions that enter into the Comp of it. 

. Secondly, we are to conſider the particular Man- 
ner in which theſe elementary Ideas are com- 
bined, in order. to the forming of that preci 
Conception, for which the Term we make 
of ſtands. When this is done, and the Idea 
wholly unravelled, we have nothing more to 
do than fairly tranſcribe the Appearance it makes 
to aur own.Minds. Such aDeſcription, by diſ- 
tinctly exhibiting, the Order and Number of our 
primitive Conceptions, cannot fail to excite at 

the ſame time, in the Mind, of every one that 
reads it, the complex Idea reſulting from them; 

and therefore attains che true and * End of 
2 Definition. | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Compoſition and Reſolution of our 
Ideas, and the Rules of Definition thence 
ariſing. 


1. HE Rule laid down in the RY 
T foregoing Chapter, is ge- — Ideas 
neral, extending to all poſſible Caſes ; ee 
and is indeed that to which alone Gradatiom. 
we can have recourſe where any Doubt or Diffi- 
culty ariſes. It is not however neceſſary, that 
we ſhould practiſe it in every particular Inſtance. 
Many of our Ideas are extremely complicated, 
inſomuch that to enumerate all the ſimple Per- 
ceptions out of which they are formed, would- 
be a very troubleſome and tedious Work. For 
this Reaſon, Logicians have eftabliſhed certain 
compendious Rules of defining, of which it 
may not be amiſs here to give ſome Account. 

But in order to the better underſtanding of what 

follows, it will be neceffary to obſerve, that 

there is a certain Gradation in the Compoſition 

of our Ideas. The Mind of Man is very limited 

in its Views, and cannot take in a great Num- 

der of Objects at once. We are therefore fain to 

proceed by Steps, and make our firſt Advances 

ſubſervient to thoſe which follow. Thus in 
| — our complex Notions, we begin at firſt 
G6. with 


| 


A. 


(' as 


with but a few ſimple Ideas, ſuch as we can 
manage with Eaſe, and unite them together into 


one Conception. When woe are provided with a 


ſufficient Stock of theſe, and have by Habit and 


'Ufe rendered them familiar to our Minds, they 
become the component Parts of other Ideas ſtill 


more complicated, and form what we may call 


a ſecond Oider of compound Notiona. This 
Proceſs, as is evident, may be continued to any 
degree of Compoſition we pleaſe, mounting from 
one Stage to another, and enlarging the N um- 
der of Ookipinations, - | 


Bhs Hm II. Bur now en 


kind, hoe ver would acquaint him- 


corn, elf perfectly with the laſt and high- 


ee grad eſt Order of Ideas, finds it much the 
moſt expeditious Method, to pro- 
.cced gradually through all the inter- 
mediate Steps. For was he ta take any very com- 
poundei Idea. to pieces, and without regard to 
«he ſeveral Claſſes of ſumple Perceptions, that 


Have already been formed into diſtinẽt Combina- 


ions, break in at once into its original. Princi- 


Ples, the Number wild he ſo,great as perfectly 


«0 confound. the Imagination, and overcome the 
utmoſt Reach and. Capacity of the Mind, When 
-we ſec arprodigious Multizude af Men, jumbled 
«together in Crowds, without Order, or - 


_ zpular Foſition, we. ind it impoſſible ta atrive at 


—— Hut. if 


they 


1 wg ) 


5 they are formed into ſeparate Battalions, and fo 


ſtationed as to fall within the leiſurely Survey of 
the Eye; by viewing them ſucceſſively, and in 
Order, we come to an eaſy antl certain Deter- 
mination. It is the ſame in our complex Ideas. 


1 When che original Perceptions, out of which | 


they are framed, are very numeraus, it is not 
enough that we take a View of them in looſe 


and ſcattered Bodies. We mult form them inte 


diſtin Claſſes, and unite thaſe Claſſes in a juſt 
And orderly Manner, before we can arrive at a 
rue Knowledge of the np Natices - 
ſulting from them. 

Ul. Tuis gradual Progreſa of the Og 


3 Mind to its compound Nations, 22 
I through a Variety of intermediate L . 


Steps, plainly points aut the manner — 
.of conducting the Deknitions by 


S 1 


:of others. For as the Series hoging with funple 


1 -and.cafy Combinations, andadrances through a 


. Succeffion of different. Orders, rifing one above 


| -anothey inthe Degree of Compeſition; it is evi. 


dent that in a Frain of Definitions" exprefing 


- «theſe Ideas, alike Gradation is. t be obſerved; 


Thus the. complex Ideas of the loweſt Order, 
can no otherwaſe.be defcribed, than dy enam 


Dat then in- the. fond, r anyducceeding . 


* 


.vating the imple Ideas out of which tbeyas 
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der; as they are formed out of thoſe gradual Com- 


binations, that conſtitute the inferior Claſſes, it 


is not neceſſary in deſcribing them, to mention 
one by one, all the ſimple Ideas of which they 
conſiſt. They may be more diſtinctly and briefly | 
unfolded, by enumerating the compound Ideas 
of a lower Order, from whoſe Union they re- 


= fult, and which are all ſuppoſed to be already 


known, in Conſequence of previous Definitions. 
Here then it is, that the Logical Method of de- 
fining takes Place; which that we may the 
better underſtand, I ſhall explain ſomewhat more 
particularly, the ſeveral Steps and Gradations of 
the Mind, in compounding its Tdeas, and thence 
deduce that peculiar Form of a Definition, which 


|  Logicians have thought fit to eſtabliſh. 


in certain Particulars to reſemble. Hence, by 
collecting the reſembling Particulars into one 
Conception, we form the Notiog of a Spectes. 
And here let it be obſerved, that this laſt Idea 
is leſs complicated than that by which we re- 


= preſent any of the particular Objects contained: 
under it. For the Idea of the Species excludes. 


the Peculiarities of the ſeveral Individuals, and 
retains only ſuch Properties as are common ta 


1 


| chem all. Again, by comparing ſeveral Species 
together, and obſerving their Reſemblance, we 


form the Idea of the Genus; where in the ſame 
manner as before, the Compoſition is leſſened, 


becauſe we leave out what is peculiar to the ſe- 


veral Species compared, and retain only the par- 
ticulars wherein they agree. It is eaſy to con- 
cCeive the Mind, proceeding thus from one Step 
to another, and advancing through its ſeveral 


Claſſes of general Notions, until at laſt it comes 
to the higheſt Genus of all, denoted by the 


Word Being, where the bare Idea of Exiſtence 
is only concerned, 


V. In this Procedure we ſee the The G 


Mind unravelling a complex Idea, of — 4 


and tracing it in the aſcending Scale, dear, as it ad- 


from greater to leſs Degrees of Com- ä 


poſition, until it terminates in one J Teri. 
ſimple Perception. If now we take the Series 


the contrary Way, and beginning with the laſt 


or higheſt Genus, carry our View downwards, 


thro' all the inferior Genera and Species, quite. 


to the Individuals;: we ſhall thereby arrive at a 


- Underſtanding in compounding its Ideas. For 
in the ſeveral. Claſſes of our Perceptions, the 


higheſt in the Scale, is for the moſt Part made 


up of but a few ſimple Ideas, ſuch as the Mind 
RE e ee D eim | 


4 
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general Notion, when branched out into the 
different Subdiviſions contained under it, has | 
in every one of them ſomething peculiar, by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed among themſelves ; 


inſomuch that in deſcending from the Genus + 


to the Species, we always ſuperadd ſome new 


Idea, and thereby increaſe the Degree of Com- 

poſition. Thus the Idea denated hy the Word 

| Figure, is of a very general Nature, and com- 
paoſed of but few ſimple Perceptions, as implying 


no more than Space every where baunded. . But 
if we deſcend farther, and confider the Boun- 
daries of this Space, as that they may be either 


Lines or Surfaces, we fall into the ſeveral Spe- 


cicsof Figure. For where the Space is bounded 
dy one or more Surfaces, we give it the Name 


1 of a ph Figure ; . but where che Boundaries a 
Lines, it is called a plain Figure. 


r FL lacks Viewel Thing ini 

— evident, that the Species is formed by 

| Dal ſuperadding anew Idea to the G | 
2 0 % Here, for Iaſtance, the Genus is 


eeicumſcribed Space. If new to 


eee fugeradd zhe Idea of a Cincumſcription 
dy Li ine, e frame the Notion of that Species af 


1 Figuzy which ace called d bur if we con- 


rive the Cirxeumſcription ta be by Surfaces, 


A rr This ſuper- = 


t 37 
enly as it ſerves to divide the Species from the 

Genus, but becauſe being different in all the ſe- | 
veral Subdivifions, we thereby alſo diſtinguiſh 
the Species one from another. And as it is like- 


' wiſe that Conception, which by being joined to 


| —_ 


the general Idea, compleats the Notion of the 
Species ; hence it is plain that the Genus and 
Shecifich Difference are to be conſidered as the 
s e Species. If 
n the Mind ſtill farther, 
et theo the inferior Spe- 
Ang its manner of proceeding to 
rr For every lower Species 
is formed by ſuperadding fome new Idea to tho 


2 e 


Species next above it ; inſomuch that in this 


deſcending Stale oF our Percepei ons, the Under- 
ſtanding paſſes thro” different Orders of complex 
Notions, which become more and more com- 
ꝓlicated at every Step it takes. Let us reſume 
here, for inſtance, the Species of plain Figures. 
They imply no more than Space bounded by 


Lines. But if we take in an additional Conſe , 


deration of the Nature. of theſe Lines, as whe= 
ther they are Right or Gurwes," we fall into h 
- Subdiviſions of plain Figure, diſtinguiſhed by * 


5 — ago. aca 


6 


tilinaar. 
VII. Aus —— 2 


that tho' plain Figures when com 2 
one 


— — — — 
0 , - h : 
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gil come under the Notion of Figure in 
ference to genera], take the Name of a Spe- 
waref daun. cies; yet compared with the Claſſes 
of Curvilinear, Rectilinear, and Mixtilinear, 
into which they themſelves may be divided, they 
really become a Genus, of which the before- 
mentioned Subdiviſions conſtitute the ſeveral 
Species. Theſe Species, in the ſame manner as 


in the Caſe of plain and ſolid Figures, conſiſt 
of the Genus and ſpecifick Difference as theit 


conſtituent Parts. For in the Curvilinear Kind, 
the Curvity of the Lines bounding the Figure, 
makes what is called the ſdecifick Difference; to 
which if we join the Genus, which here is plain 
Figure, or Space circumſcribed by Lines, we 
have all that is neceſſary towards completing 


the Notion of the Species. We are only to take 


Notice, that this laſt Subdiviſion, having two 
Genera above it, viz. plain Figure, and Figure 


in general; the Genus joined with the ſpecifick 
Difference, in order to conſtitute the Species of 


Curvilinears, is that which lies neareſt to the 
ſaid Species. It is the Notion of plain Figure, 


and not of Figure in general; that joined with 
the Idea of Curvity, makes up the complex Con- 


ception of Curve-lined Figures. For in this de- 
ſcending Scale of our Ideas; Figure in general, 
plain Figures, Curve-lined Figures, the two firſt 


= are conſidered as Genera in reſpect of the third; 


and the ſecond in order, or that which 


ſtands. 


SW»: X next 
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next to the third, is called the near Genus. 
But now as it is this ſecond Idea, which joined 
with the Notion of Curvity, forms the Species of 
Curve-limed Figures; it is plain, that the third 
or laſt Idea in the Series, is made up of the 
neareſt Genus and fpecifick Difference. This Rule 
holds invariably, however far the Series is con- 
tinued ; becauſe in a Train of Ideas thus ſuc- 
ceeding one another, all that precede the laſt 
are conſidered as ſo many Genera in reſpe& of 
that laſt, and the laſt itſelf is always formed, 
by ſuperadding the ſpecifick Difference to the 
Genus next it. | 
VIII. Hans then we have an 
univerſal Deſcription, applicable to 
all our Ideas of whatever kind, from 
the higheſt Genus to the loweſt 
Species. For taking them in order 
downwards from the ſaid general Idea, they 
every where conſiſt of the Genus proximum, and 
Differentia ſpeciſica, as Logicians love to expreſs 
themſelves. But when we come to the loweſt 
Species of all, comprehending under it only In- 
dividuals, the ſuperadded Idea, by which theſe 


© Individuals are diſtinguiſhed one from another, 


no longer takes the name of the fpecifick Dif- 


ference. For here it ſerves not to denote diſ- 


tinct Species, but merely a Variety of Indivi- 
duals, each of which having a particular exiſ- 
"ww of its own, is therefore numerically dif- 

4  beveng 


u Species, as comprehending under it only 
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— every other of the ſame Rind. And 

Hence it is, that in this laſt Caſe, Logicians 
Chooſe to call the fuperadded Idea by the Name 
df the mumencal Difference; infomuch that as 


the Idea of a Epecies, is made up of the neareſt 
|| Genus and ſpeciſci Defference, ſo the Idea of an 


Individual, conſiſts s of the d Species and nu- 
merick Difference. Thus the Circle is a Species 
of Curve-lined Figures, and what we call the 


Individuals. Circles in particular are diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another by the Length and 
Poſition of their Diameters. The Length there- 
Fore and Poſition of the Diameter of a Circle, 
is what Logicians call the namer:ical Difference; 
becauſe theſe being given, the Circle itlelf may 
be deſcribed, and an Individual thereby con- 
ſtituted. 


| Dee 40 Xl. Aud thus we have endea- 


. red to. trace, in the beſt manner 
2 and we are able, the Progreſs of the 
Mind in compounding its Ideas. 
See. It begins we ſee with the moſt gene- 


Follow one 
Trois 


12 m Notions, which conſiſting of but 


a few {imple Notices, are eaſily 


| combined and brought together into ens. Can- 


x A ifm. And e it ches hap 


E 
pens, that theſe Species may be ſtill further 
fubdivided, and run on in a long Series of eon 
tinued Gradations, producing various Orders 
of compound Perceptions; ; fo all theſe ſeveral 
Orders are regularly and ſucceflively formed, 
by annexing in every Step, the ſpecifich Diffe- 
rence to the nears? Genus, When by this Me- 
thod of Procedure, wg are come to the loweſt 
Order of all; by joining the Species and numerick 
Difference, we frame the Ideas of Individuals. 
And here the Series neceſſarily terminates, be- 
eauſe it is impoſſible any farther to bound or 
limit our Conceptions. 'Fhis View of the Com 
poſition of our Ideas, repreſenting their eonſti- 
tuent Parts in every Step of the Progreſſion, na- 
turally points out the true and genuine Form of 
a Definition, For as Definitions are no more 
than Deſcriptions of the Ideas for which the 
Terms defined ſtand ; and as Ideas are then de- 
ſcribed, when we enumerate diſtinctly and in 
Order, the Parts of which they conſiſt ; it is 
plain, that by making our Definitions follow r 
one another, according to the natural Train of 
our Conceptions, they will be ſubje& td Me. 
fame Rutes, and * pace with the Ideas they 


deſcribe. n 


X. As oats the feb Onite of EYE 4 
our compound Notions, or the Ideas — 5 
that conſtitute the higheſt Genera, u Se. "I 


ja the differoqt Scales of Perception), — 9 _— 
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are formed, by uniting together a certain Num- 
ber of ſimple Notices; ſo the Terms expreſſing 
theſe Genera, are defined by enumerating the fomple 
Natices ſo combined. And as the Species com- 
prehended under any Genus, or the complex 
Ideas of the ſecond Order, ariſe from ſaper- 
adding the ſpecifick Difference, to the ſaid ge- 
neral Idea; ſo the Definition of the Names of 
the Loocies is abſolved, in a Detail of the Ideas 
of the ſpecifick Difference, connected with the Term 
of the Genus. For the Genus having been before 
defined, the Term by which it is expreſſed 
ſtands for a known Idea, and may therefore be 
introduced into all ſubſequent Definitions, in 
the ſame manner as the Names of ſimple Per- 
ceptions. It will now I think be ſufficiently | 
obvious, that the Definitions of all the ſuc- 
ceeding Orders of compound Notions, will 
every where conſiſt of the Term of the neareft 
Genus joined with an Enumeration of the Ideas 
that conſtitute the ſpecifick Difference; and that 
the Definition of Individuals, unites the Name of 
the loweſt Species, with the Terms by which we ex- 
preſs the Ideas of the numerick Difference. 

The Leica XI. HERE then we have the true 
Fe and proper Form of a Definition, in 
"in its Kind, all the various Orders of Concep- 
tion, This is that Method of Defining, which 
is commonly called Logical, and which we ſee is 
—_ in its kind, inaſmuch as it preſents a 2 

an 


1 
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and adequate Deſcription of the Idea, for which 

the Term defined ſtands. There are ſtil} two 
| Things worthy of Obſervation, before we take 
1 leave of this Subject. Firſt, that the very Frame 
J and Contexture of theſe Definitions, points out 
3 the Order in which they ought to follow one 
another. For as the Name of the Genus is ad- 

mitted into a Deſcription, only in conſequence 

of its having been before defined ; it is evident, 

that we muſt paſs gradually through all the 
different Orders of Conception. Accordingly, 
Logicians lay it down as a Rule, that we are 

to begin always with the higheſt Genus, and 

carry on the Series of Definitions regularly, 

thro? all the intermediate Genera and Species, 

quite down to the Individuals. By this means 

our Deſcriptions keep pace with our Ideas, and 

| paſs through the ſame ſucceflive Gradatiens ; 
inſomuch, that the Peruſal of them muſt excite 

thoſe Ideas in the Underſtanding of another, 

in the very Order and Manner in which they 

gre put together by the Mind, in its uniform 
Advances from ſimple to the moſt complicated 
Notions. Now this is the true and proper End 

- of Defining, and indeed the higheſt PerfeQion 


of that Art. 


XII. THERE is yet another 
Thing to be obſerved on this Head, 


namely; that the Form here pre- 


ſcribed, is applicable to all Words 


abs licable 
to all Words 
whatſoever, 


capable of @ 


Defini mon. 


Wuhatſo- 
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whatfoever, capable of a Definition. For as 


every Term we uſe, muſt denote ſome Idea, 


either general or particular; and as all our 
complex Notions, relating to both theſe Claſſes 
of Perception, from the higheſt Genus, quite 
down to the Individuals, come within the Rules 
of Deſcription here given ; it is evident, that 


this particular Manner of unfolding an Idea, 


may be extended to all the poſſible complex 
Conceptions we can connect with our Words. 
By the Rules therefore of this Method, Defini- 
tions may be applied, to all Terms ftanding 
for complex Ideas; and as theſe, by what we 
have ſhewn at large in the two foregoing Chap- 
ters, are the only definable Articles of Speech; 


it neceſſarily follows, that the Directions here 


given are univerſal, extend to all particular In- 
ſtances, and are alike applicable in all Lan- 
guages. And thus at length, we have not only 
deduced that peculiar Form of a Definition 


which obtains among Logicians, but ſhewn it 
alſo to be perſe in its kind, and to take in the 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Grounds of human Judgment. 
I. JW HEN the Mind is furniſh= 1. , 
eld with Ideas, its next Step — 
in the Way to Knowledge is, the dn & 
comparing theſe Ideas together, in Ideas wher 


order to judge of their Agreement url, per. 

or Diſagreement. In this joint View <#vabl 

of our Ideas, if the Relation is ſuch, as to be 

immediately diſcoverable by the bare Inſpection 
of the Mind; the Judgments thence obtained are 

| — called 


ä Gd—U—U —ꝑ—— — U—ä—v—ͤ— > arg. 


— 2 ——— * * 
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ealled intuitive, from a Word that denotes 20 hook 


at for in this Caſe, a mere Attention to the 
Ideas compared, ſuffices to let us ſee, how far 


they are connected ar dis}amed. Thus, that the 


I hole is greater than any of its Parts, is an intui- 
tive Judgment, nothing more being required to 
convince us of its Truth, than an Attention 
to the Ideas of hole and Part. And this too is 
the Reaſon, why we call the Act of the Mind 
farming theſe Judgments, Intuition; as it is in- 
deed no more than an immediate Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 


Ideas. 


7 FO II. Por here it is to be obſerved, 


_ — | thatour Knowledge of this kind, re- 


| Ea a ſpects only our Ideas, and the Rela- 


* tions between them, and therefore 
can ſerve only ns a Foundation to ſuch Reaſon- 
ings, as are employed in inveſtigating theſe Rela- 
tions. Now it ſo happens, that many of our 


Judgments are converſant about Facts, and the 


real Exiſtence of Things which cannot be traced 
by the bare Contemplation of our Ideas. It does 
not follow, becauſe I have the Idea of a Circle in 
my Mind, that therefore a Figure anſwering to 
that Idea, has a real Exiſtence in Nature. I can 
form to myſelf the Notion of a Centaur, or golden 
Mountain, but never imagine on that account, 
that either of them exiſt. What then are the 


5 Grounds of our J udgment in relation to Facts:? 


1 anſwer, 
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I anſwer, theſe two: Experience and Teſimony. 
By Experience ye are informed of the Exiſtence 
of the ſeveral Objects which, ſurround us and 
operate upon our Senſes. Te/temony is of a wider 
Extent, and reaches not only to Objects beyond 
the preſent Sphere of our Obſervation, but alſo 
to Facts and Tranſactions, which being now 
paſt, and having no longer any Exiſtence, could 
not without this ——— have fallen under 
our Cognizance. 

III. HERE then we have three ,, _ 
Foundations of human Judgment, 4ations of bu- 
from which the whole Syſtem of our OT 
Knowledge may with Eaſe and Ad- = Ground of 
vantage be deduced. Firſt Intuition, — ifical 
which reſpects our Ideas themſelves, * 
and their Relations, and is the Foundation cf 
that Species of Reaſoning, which we call De- 
non firation. For whatever is deduced from our 
intuitive Perceptions, by a clear and connected 
Series of Proofs, is ſaid to be demonſtrated, and 
produces abſol ute Certainty in the Mind, Hence 
the Knowledge obtained in this manner, is what 
we properly term Science; becauſe in every Step 
of the Procedure, it carries its own Evidence 
along with it, and leaves no room for Doubt or 
Heſitation. And what is highly worthy of No- 
tice; as the Truths of this Claſs expreſs the Re- 
lations between our Ideas, and the ſame Rela- 
tions u muſt ever and invariably ſubſiſt between the 


H 2 ſame 
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ſame Ideas, our Deductions in the way of Sci. 
ence, conſtitute what we call eternal, neceſlary, 
and immutable Truths. If it be true that the 

Whole is equal to all its Parts, it muſt be ſo un- 
changeably ; becauſe the Relations of Equality 
being attached to the [deas themſelves, muſt ever 
intervene where the ſame Ideas are compared. 
Of this Nature are all the Truths of natural Re- 
ligion, Morality and Mathematicks; and in ge- 
neral whatever may be gathered from the bare 


View and Conſideration of our Ideas. 


IV. Tux ſecond Ground of hu- 
tbe Ground of man Judgment is Experience; from 
ek Whichweinferthe Exiſtence ofthoſe 
OR Objects that ſurround us, and fall 
— under the immediate Notice of our 
Senſes. When we ſee the Sun, or caſt our Eyes 


towards a Building, we not only have Ideas of 


theſe Objects within ourſelves, but aſcribe to 
them a real Exiſtence out of the Mind. It is alſo 
by the Information of the Senſes that we judge 
of the Qualities of Bodies; as when we ſay that 
Snow is white, Fire hot, orSteel hard. For as 


we are wholly unacquainted with the internal 
Structure and Conſtitution of the Bodies that 


produce theſe Senſations in us, nay, and are un- 
able to trace any Connection between that Struc- 
ture and the Senſations themſelves, it is evident, 
that we build-our Judgments altogether upon 
Obſervation, aſcribing to Bodies ſuch Qualities 

| . as 
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u are anſwerable to thePerceptions they excite 


in us. But this is not the only Advantage de- 
rived from Experience, for to that too are we 


indebted for all our Knowledge regarding the 


Co- exiſtence of ſenſible Qualities in Objects, 


and the Operations of Bodies one upon another, 


Ivory, for inſtance, is hard and elaſtic; this 
we know by Experience, and indeed by that 
alone. For being altogether Strangers to the 

true Nature both of Elaſticity and Hardneſs, 


we cannot by the bare Contemplation of our 


Ideas determine how far the one neceſſarily 
zmplies the other, or whether there may not be 


2 Repugnance between them. But when we 


obſerve them to exiſt both in the fame Objedt, 
we are then aſſured from Experience, that they 
are not incompatible; and when we alſo find, 
that a Stone is hard and not elaſtic, and that 


Air though elaſtic is not hard, we alſo conclude 


not neceſſarily conjoined, but may exift ſepa- 
rately in different Objects. In like manner with 
regard to the Operations of Bodies one upon 
_ another, it is evident that our Knowledge this 
Way is all derived fromObſervation. Aua Re- 


gia diſſolves Gold, as has been found by frequent 
Trial, nor is there any other Way of arriving at 
the Diſcovery. Naturalifts may tell us if they 


cs that the Parts of Aqua Regia are of a 


”S 5 Texture 
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Texture apt to inſinuate between the Corpuſcles 
of Gold, and thereby looſen and ſhake them 
aſunder. If this is a true Account of the Matter, 
1 believe it will notwithſtanding be allowed, that 


our Conjecture in Regard to the Conformation 
of theſe Bodies is deduced from the Experiment, 


and not the Experiment from the Conjecture. It 
was not from any.previous Knowledge of the in- 
timate Structure of Agua Regia and Gold, and the 
Aptneſs of their Parts to act or be ated upon, 
that wecame by the Concluſion abovementioned. 
The internal Conſtitution of Bodies is in a man- 
ner wholly unknown to us; and could we even 
ſurmount this Difficulty, yet as the Separation of 
the Parts of Gold implies ſamething like an ac- 
tive Force in the Menſtruum, and weare unable 
ive how it comes to be poſſeſſed of this 


Ad ivity; the Effect muſt be owned to be alto- 


gether beyond our Comprehenſion, But when 
repeated Trials had once confirmed it, inſomuch 
that it was admitted as an eſtabliſhed Truth in 
Natural Knowledge, it was then eaſy for Men 
to ſpin out Theories of their own Invention, and 
contrive ſuch a Structure of Parts, both for Gola 
and Aqua Regia, as would beſt ſerve to explain 
the Phenomenon, upon the Principles of that 
Syſtem of Philoſophy they had adopted. I might 
eaſily ſhew from innumerable other Inſtances, 
how much our Knowledge of the mutual Ac- 
i : 22 1 tion 
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tion of Bodies depends upon Obſervat ion. The 
Bite of a Viper will kill. Plants are ſome ſalu- 
tary, others noxious. Fire diſſolves one Body, 
and hardens another. Theſe are Truths gene- 
rally known, nor is it leſs evident, that we owe 
their Diſcovery wholly to Experience. 
V. And hence it is eaſy to ac- | 
count for what to ſome Writers has ws fr M 
appeared a very great Parodox ; that 1 —_ 
many of the moſt important Inven- ane. 


© tions in human Life have taken their Riſe from 


Chance, and inftead of coming out of the Schools 
of Philoſophers, are for the moſt part aſcribed * 
to Men of no Figure in the Commonwealth of 
Learning. Sowing, Planting, the Uſe of the 
Compaſs, and ſuch like, are not Deductions cf 
human Reaſon, but Diſcoveries which owe their 
Birth to Obſervation and Trial. No wonder 
therefore, if theſe Inventions derived their Be- 
ginning from ſuch as being engaged in the ac- 
tive and buſy Scenes of Life, were more in the 
Way of thoſe Experiments which lead to Diſco- 

veries of this Nature. And here, as the parti- 
cular Callings and Profeſſions of Men, and oft- 
times Chance, has a great Aſcendant, it need not 
ſeem ſtrange, if ſome of the moſt uſeful Arts in 


Society appear to have had an 9 purely 
| 
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VI. From what has been ſaid it 
is evident, that as Intuition is the 
Foundation of what we call ſcienti- 
fical Knowledge, fo is Experience 
of natural. For this laſt being 

| | Wholly taken up with the Objects 
of Senſe or thoſe Bodies that conſtitute the natu- 
ral World : and theirProperties, as far as we can 
diſcover them, being to be traced only by a long 
and painful Series of Obſervations ; it is appa- 
rent, that in order to improve this Branch of 
Knowledge, we muſt betake ourſelves to the 
Method of Trial and Experiment. Accordingly 
we find, that while this was neglected, little 
Advance was made in thePhiloſophy of Nature; 
whereas a contrary Proceeding has inriched the 
preſent Age with many valuable Diſcoveries z 


inſomuch that Natural Knowledge, in Alluſion 
to the Foundation on which it ſtands, has been 


very aptly called Experimental Philoſophy. 
Thegh mb VII. Bur though Experience is 


2. of Bot 
b ders Foundation of Natural Knowledge, 
| —— 2 oY yet with reſpect to particular Per- 


the ultimate ſons, its Influence is very narrow 
— and confined, The Bodies that ſur- 
round us are numerous, many of them lie at a 


great Diſtance, and ſome quite beyond our 


Reach. Life too is ſhort, and fo crouded with 


Cares, 


* 
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Cares, that but little Time is left for any ſingle 
Man to employ himſelf in unfolding the Myſ- 
teries of Nature, Hence it is neceſſary to ad- 
mit many Things upon the Teſtimony of others, 
which by this means becomes the Foundation 


of a great Part of our Knowledge of Body. No 
Man doubts of the Power of Agus Regia to diſ- 


ſolve Gold, though perhaps he never himſelf 
made the Experiment. In theſe therefore, and 
ſuch like Caſes, we judge of the Facts and Ope- 


rations of Nature, upon the mere Ground of 
Teſtimony. However, as we can always have 
recourſe to Experience where any Doubt or 
Scruple ariſes, this is juſtly conſidered as the true 

Foundation of Natural Philoſophy ; being indeed 


the ultimate Support upon which our Aﬀent reſts, 
and whereto we appeal, when the — Degree 


of Evidence is required, 


VIII. Bur there are many Facts . Gland of 


the Senſes, and in this Caſe Teſti. N. 
mony is the true and only Foundation of our 
Judgments, All human Actions, of whatever 


'Kind, when conſidered as already paſt, are of the 


Nature here deſcribed ; becauſe having now no 
longer any Exiſtence, both the Facts themſelyes, 
and the Circumſtances attending them, can be 


known only from the Relations of ſuch as had 
ſufficient Opportunities of arriving at the Truth, 
Te Nima therefore is juſtly accounted a third 


H 5 Grount 
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Ground of human Judgment; and as from the 
other two we have deduced ſcientifical and aatara 
Knowledge, ſo may we from this derive hiſfori- 
cal; by which I would be underſtood to mean, 
| not merely a Knowledge of the civil TranſaQtions 
| of States and Kingdoms, but of all Facts whatſo« 


| ever, where Teſtimony is the ultimate F ounda- 
| tion of our Belief. 


| * IX. Bronx Tconclude this Chap- 
| 2225 of ter, it will be neceſſary to obſerve ; 
0 that tho' the ſecond Operation of the 
— Liyind Mind, properly ſpeaking, extends 
— beyond intuitive Perceptions, 
yet Logicians have not confined themſelves to ſo 
_ ſtrict a View of it; but calling it by the Name 
Judgment, thereby denote all Acts of the Mind, 
where only two Ideas are compared, without the 
| immediate Interpoſition of a third. For when the 
Mind joins or ſeparates two Ideas tho' perhaps 
this is done in conſequence of a Train of pre- 
vious Reaſoning ; yet if the Underſtanding pro- 
ceeds upon eftabliſhed Notions, without attend- 
ing to that Train of Reaſoning, its Determina- 
tions are till conſidered as Acts of Judgment. 
Thus, that God created the Univerſe, that Men are 
accountable for their Actions, are frequently men- 
tioned by Logicians, as Inſtances of the Mind 
judging. And yet it is apparent, that theſe Judg- 
ments are by no means of the Kind we call in- 
tuitive; 


* 
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tuitive ; nay, that it requires much Exerciſe of 
the Reaſoning Faculty, before a Man can trace 
their Connection with the Perceptions of that 
Name. I could in the ſame manner eafily ſhew, 
that even our Judgments of Experience and Teſ- 
timony, when purſued to their Source, derive all 
their Power of Perſuaſion, from being linked 
with intuitive Truths, But I ſhall wave this 
Enquiry for the preſent, as being of a Nature 
too ſubtile for a Work of this kind. The Re- 


mark itſelf however was needful, as well to illuſ- 


trate the proper Diſtinction between the Powers 
of the Underſtanding, as to explain the Reaſon, 
why in this Part of Logick, we extend the ſe- 
cond Operation of the Mind beyond thoſe Li- 
mits, that in Strictneſs of Speech belong to it. 
Let us now proceed to conſider a little more par- 
ticularly the Nature and Variety of theſe our 


Jud yon. 


* 


nA n 
, Of Aﬀermative and Negative Propofitions. 


13 7 HI LE the comparing 
| w of our Ideas ts conſidered The Subjet | 


merely as an Act of the Mind, af- vPro 
— them together, and joining 
H 6 ot 


| 
| 
| 
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or disjointng them according to the Reſult of its 
Perceptions, we call it Judgment; but when our 


| Judgments are put into Words, they then bear 


theName of Propoſitions. APropoſition there- 
fore is a Sentence expreſſing ſome Judgment of 
the Mind, whereby two or more Ideas are affirm- 


| ed to agree or diſagree. Now as our Judgments 


include at leaſt two Ideas, one of which is affirm- 
ed or denied of the other, ſo muſt a Propoſition 
have Terms anſwering to theſe Ideas. The 
Idea of which we affirm or deny, and of courſe 
the Term expreſſing that Idea, is called the Sub- 
jet of the Propoſition. The Idea affirmed or 
denied, as alſo the Term anſwering it, is called 
the Predicate, Thus in the Propoſition, God it 
omnipotent : God is the Subject, it being of him 
that we affirm Omnipotence ; and omnipotent is 
the Predicate, becauſe we affirm the Idea, ex- 
preſſed by that Word to belong toGod. 


The Copule, II. Bor as inPropoſitions, Ideas 


E are either joined or disjoined ; it is 


not enough to have Terms expreſſing thoſe Ideas, 


unleſs we have alſo ſome Words to denote their 


Agreement or Diſagreement. That Word in 


a Propoſition, which connects two Ideas together, 


zs called the Copula; and if a negative Particle be 


annexed, we thereby underſtand that the Ideas 
are disjoined. The Subſtantive Verb is common 


ly made uſe of for the Copula, as in the above- | 


„ 
mentioned Propoſition God is omnipotent ; where 


js repreſents the Copula, and ſignifies the Agree- 


ment of the Ideas of Gad and Omnipotence, But 


if we mean to ſeparate two Ideas ; then, befides - 


the Subſtantive Verb, we muſt allo uſe ſome 
Particle- of Negation, to expreſs this Repug- 
nance. The Propoſition, Man is not perfect; 
may ſerve as an Example of this kind, where 


the Notion of Perfection, being removed from 


the Idea of Man, the negative Particle not is in- 
ſerted after the Copula, to fignify the Difagree- 
ment between the Subject and Predicate, 

III. Every Propoſition neceſſa- 
xily conſiſts of theſe three Parts, — 


— 


but then it is alike needful that . 
they be all ſeverally expreſſed in 

Words; becauſe the Copula is often included 
in the Term of the Predicate, as when we ſay, 
be fits; which imports the ſame as be is ſitting. 


In the Latin Language, a ſingle Word has often 
the Force of a whole Sentence. Thus ambulat 


is the ſame, as ille ft ambulans ; amo, as ego ſum 
amans; and ſo in innumerable other Inftances; 
by which it appears, that we are not ſo much 
_ to regard the Number of Words in a Sentence, 
- as the Ideas they repreſent, and the Manner in 
"which they are put together. For whenever 
two Ideas are joined or disjoined in an Expreſ- 
ſion, though of but a ſingle Word, it is evi- 
dent that we have a Subject, Predicate, and 


Top 
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Copula, and of conſequence a complete Pro- 


IV. WHzn the Mind joins two 


22 — Ideas, we call it an affirmative 
2 Judgment; when it ſeparates them, 


a negative ; and as any two Ideas compared to- 
gether, muſt neceſſarily either agree or not 
agree, it is evident, that all our Judgments fall 
under theſe two Diviſions, Hence, likewiſe, 
the Propoſitions expreſſing theſe Judgments, 
are all either affirmative or negative, An af- 
firmative Propoſition connects the Predicate 
with the Subject, as a Stone is heavy; a nega- 


; tive Propoſition ſeparates them, as God is not 
the Author of Evil. Affirmation therefore is the | 


ſame as joining two Ideas together, and this 
is done by means of the Copula. Negation on 
the contrary marks a Repugnance between the 
Ideas compared, in which Caſe a negative Par- 
ticle muſt be called in, to ſhew that the Con- 


nection included in the 9 does not take 


place. 
When the . * hence we ſee the Reaſon 
tive Partich 

—_— by Logicians; that in all negative 
Propoſitions, the Negation ought to affect the 
Copula. For as the Copula, when placed by 
itſelf, detween the Subject and the Predicate, 
manifeſtly binds them together; is is evident, 
that in order to render a Propoſition- ne- 


— 


of the Rule commonly laid down 


"OF" 
2 f 
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pative, the Particle of Negation muſt enter it in 


ſuch Manner, as to deſtroy this Union. In a 
word, then only are two Ideas disjoined in a 
Propoſition, when the negative Particle may be 
ſo referred to the Copula, as to break the Affir- 
mation included in it, and undo that Connec- 
tion it would otherwiſe eſtabliſh. When we ſay, 
for Inſtance, No Man is perfect; take away the 
Negation, and the Copula of itſelf plainly unites 
the Ideas in the Propoſition, But as this is the 
very Reverſe of what is intended, a negative 


Mark is added, to ſhew that this Unien does 


not here take place. The Negation therefore, 
by deſtroying the Effect of the Copula, changes 


the very Nature of the Propoſition, infomuch 
| that inſtead of binding two Ideas together, it 
| denotes their Separation, On the contrary, in 
this Sentence; The Man who departs not from an 
upright Behaviour, is beloved of God : the Predi- 


cate, beloved of God, is evidently affirmed of the 


Subject, an upright Man; ſo that notwithſtand - 
ing the negative Particle, the Propoſition is ſtill 
_ affirmative, The Reaſon is plain; the Nega- 
tion here affects not the Copula, but making 


properly a Part of the Subject, ſerves with other : 


Terms in the Sentence, to form one complex 
Idea, of which the Predicate, beloved of God, is 
directly affirmed, This perhaps to ſome may- 

"_ a mere e Refinement, contrived to 


jenny 
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juſtify the Scholaſtic Rule for diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween affirmative and negative Propoſitions. 


But if it be conſidered, that this DiſtinRion is 


of great Importance in Reaſoning, and cannot 


in many Caſes be made with Certainty but bb 
' means of this Criterion here given, the Reader | 
wiuoill ſee ſufficient Reaſon for my taking ſo much 


Pains to illuſtrate it. : 

How « Cyels VI. PERHAPS it may ſtill appear 

Pare of a n- aMyſtery, how aCopula can be ſaid 

Far. Prope- to be a Part of a negative Propoſi- 
l tion, whoſe proper Buſineſs it is to 

disjoin Ideas. This Difficulty however will 


| vaniſh, if we call to mind, that every Judgment 


implies a direct Affirmation, and that this Affir- 
mation alone makes the true Copula in a Propo- 
ſition. But as our Affirmations are of two kinds, 

vix. either of Agreement or of Diſagreement, 
| between the Ideas compared; hence there is alſo 


a twofold Expreſſion of our Judgments. In the 


Caſe of Agreement, the Copula alone ſuffices, 
becauſe it is the proper Mark whereby we de- 
note an Identity or Conjunction of Ideas. But 


where Perceptions diſagree, there we muſt call 


in a negative Particle; and this gives us to un- 
derſtand that the Affirmation implied in the 
Copula, is not of any Connection between the 


UA Subje& and Predicate, but of their mutual Op- 


poſition and Repugnance. 
= | CHAP. 


1 


Of Univerſal and Particular Propoſitions. | 


I, TH E next conſiderable Divi- p;.;6n of 
ſion of Propoſitions, is into f neger 
uni verſal and particular. Our Ideas, and partics- 
according to what has been already 0s 
obſerved in the firſt Part, are all fingular as they 
enter the Mind, and repreſent individual Ob- 
jets. But as by Abſtraction we can render 
them univerſal, ſo as to comprehend a whole 
Claſs of Things, and fometimes ſeveral Claſſes 
at once; hence the Terms expreſſing theſe 
Ideas muſt be in like manner univerſal. If 
therefore we ſuppoſe any general Term to be- 
come the Subject of a Propoſition, it is evident, 
that whatever is affirmed of the abſtract Idea 
belonging to that Term, may be affirmed of all 
the Individuals to which that Idea extends. 
Thus when we ſay, Men are mortal; we conſi- 


der Mortality, not as confined to one or any 
Number of particular Men, but as what may 
de affirmed without Reſtriction of the whole 


Species. By this means the Propoſition becomes 
as general as the Idea which makes the Subject 
of it, and indeed derives its Univerſality intirely 
from that Idea, being more or leſs ſo, according 
as this may be extended to more or fewer Indi- 

| | viduals* 


— 
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viduals. But it is further to be obſerved of theſe 


general Terms, that they ſometimes enter a Pro- 


ex in their full Latitude, as in the Ex- 
ample given above; and ſometimes appear with 


a Mark of Limitation. In this laſt Caſe we are 
given to underſtand, that the Predicate agrees 


not to the whole univerſal Idea, but only.to a 
Part of it; as in the Propoſition, Same Mer are 
wiſe : for here Wiſdom is not affirmed of every 
particular Man, but reſtrained to a few of the 


human Species. 


Propoſitions II. Now from this different Ap- 


xniverſal pearance of the general Idea, that 


| yy Ferry conſtitutes the Subject of any Judg- 


out a Mark of ment, ariſes the Diviſion of Propo- 


Nie. 
ſitions into uni verſal and particular. 

An univerſal Propoſition is that, wherein the 
Subject is ſome general Term, taken in its full 
Latitude, inſomuch that the Predicate agrees to 
all the Individuals comprehended under it, if it 
denotes a proper Species; and to all the ſeveral 
Species, and their Individuals, if it marks an 
Idea of a higher Order. The Words, all, every, 
no, none, &c, are the proper Signs of this Uni- 
verſality; and as they ſeldom fail to accompany 
general Truths, ſo they are the moſt obvious 
Criterion whereby to diſtinguiſh them. All Ani- 
mals have a Power of beginning Motion. This is 


an univerſal Propoſition ; as we know from the 


Word all, — to the Subject Animal, which 
a | 


implies only a certain Number of Individuals, 


„ 

denotes that it muſt be taken in its full Extent. 
Hence the Power of beginning Motion may be 
affirmed of all the ſeveral Species of Animals; 

of Birds, Quadrupeds, Inſects, Fiſhes, &c. 4 
of all the Individuals of which theſe different 
Claſſes conſiſt, as of this Hawk, chat Horſe, 
and ſo for others. 

III. A particular Propoſition has pr 
in like manner ſome general Term car — 
for its Subject, but with a Mark of univerſal Sub- 
Limitation added, to denote, that rd, 2 
the Predicate agrees only to ſome of of Limitation, 
the Individuals comprehended under a Species, 
or to one or more of the Species belonging to 
any Genus, and not to the whole univerſal Idea. 
Thus, Some Stones are heavier than Iron; Some 
Men have an uncommon Share of Prudence. In the 
laſt of theſe Propoſitions, the Subject ſome Men, 


comprehended under a ſingle Species. In the 
former, where the Subject is a Genus, that ex- 
tends to a great Variety of diſtinct Claſſes, ſome 
Stones may not only imply any Number of par- 
ticular Stones, but alſo ſeveral whole Species 
of Stones; inaſmuch as there may be not a few, 

with the Property there deſcribed. Hence we 
ſee, that a Propoſition does not ceaſe to be par- 
ticular, by the Predicate's agreeing to a whole 
Species, unleſs that Species, ſingly and diſ- 
tinctly conſidered, makes alſo the Subject of 


which | 
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which we affiem or deny, For if it belongs to 


5 


ſome Genus, that has other Species under it, 
to which the Predicate does not agree; it is 
plain, that where this Genus is that of whieh 
we affirm or deny, the Predicate agreeing only 
to a Part of it, and not to the whole general 
Idea, conſtitutes the Propoſition particular. 
A ve endin- IV. Hann then we have a ſure. 
and infallible Mark, whereby to diſ- 
An aof tinguiſh between univerſal and par- 
and — ticular Propoſitions. Where the 
Erepeſtion. Predicate agrees to all the Indivi- 


duals comprehended under the Notion of the 
| SubjeR, there the Propoſition is univerſal ; where 


it belongs only to ſome of them, or to ſome of 
the Species of the general Idea, there the Pro- 
poſition is particular. This Criterion is of eaſy 


Application, and much fake than b depend 


upon the common Signs of all, every, ſame, none, 
&. becauſe theſe being different in different 
Languages, and often varying in their Signifi- 
cation, are very apt in many Caſes to miſlead 
the Judgment. Thus if we ſay, All the Soldiers 
when drawn up, formed a Square of a hundred 
Men a Sid: it is evident, that the Predicate 
cannot be affirmed of the ſeveral Individuals, 
but of the whole collective Idea of the Subject; 


| whence by the Rule given above, the Propoſition 


is not univerſal. It is true, Logicians lay down 


many Obſervations, to enable us to diſtipguiſh - 
e „ 


gh infallible, and may be applied with Eaſe; whereas 


( us ) 
aright on this Head; but if the Criterion here 


given be duly attended to, it will be of more real 
Service to us than an hundred Rules, For it is 


the Directions which we meet with in Treatiſes 
of Logick, being drawn for the moſt part from 
the Analogy of Language, and common Forms 
of Speech, are not only burdenſome to the Me- 
mory, but often very doubtful and uncertain in 
their Application.” 

V. THERE is ftill one Species of 
Propoſitions that remains to be de- 2 
ſcribed; and which the more deſerves the A of 
our Notice, as t is not yet agreed a- 1. 
mong Logicians, to which of the two Claſſes 
mentioned above, they ought to be referred. I 
mean ſingular Propoſitions ; or thoſe where the 
Bubject is an Individual. Of this Nature are the 
following: Sir Iſaac Newton was the Inventor 
F Fluxions; This Bool contains many uſeful Truths, 
What occaſions ſome Difficulty, as to the proper 
Rank of theſe Propoſitions, is; that the Subject 
being taken according to the whole of its Exten- 
Hon, they ſometimes have the ſame Effect in Rea- 
- ſoning, as Univerſals. But if it be conſidered, 
that they are in Truth the moſt limited kind of 
particular Propoſitions, and that no Propoſition 
can with any Propriety be called univerſal, but 

where the Subject is ſome univerſal Idea; we 
{hall not be long in * to which Claſs 


Ow 
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they ought to be referred, When we ſay, Some 
Books contain uſeful Truths ; the Propoſition is 
particular, becauſe the general Term appears 
with a Mark of Reſtriction. If therefore we ſay, 
This Book contains uſeſul Truths ; it is evident 
that the Propoſition muſt be ſtill more particu- 
lar, as the Limitation implied in the Word this, 
is of a more confined Nature, than in the for- 
mer Caſe. I know there are Inſtances, where 
ſingular Propoſitions have the ſame Effect in 
Reaſoning, as Univerſals; yet is not this, by 
reaſon of any proper Univerſality, belonging to 
them; but becauſe the Concluſion in ſuch Caſes 
being always ſingular, may be proved by a mid- 
dle Term which is alſo ſingular; as I could 
eaſily demonſtrate, were this a proper Place for 
entering into a Diſcuſſion of that Nature. 
The fourfold VI. Wx ſee therefore, that all 
Divo of Propoſitions are either affirmative or 

Nit ann. 5 

negative; nor is it leſs evident, that 
in both Caſes, they may be univerſal or particular. 
Hence ariſes that celebrated fourfold Diviſion 
of them, into univerſal Affirmative, and univer- 
ſal Negative; particular Affirmative, and parti- 
cular Negative; which comprehends indeed all 
their Varieties, The Uſe of this Method of 
diſtinguiſhing them will appear more fully af- 
terwards, when we come to treat of Reaſoning 
and Syllogiſm. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Abſolute and Conditional W 
I. 'T: HE Objects about which we 
| are Chiefly converſant in this guakrie inte 
World, are all of a Nature liable to nia! «nd 


Change. What may be affirmed of 
them 2 at one time, cannot often at another ; and 


it makes no ſmall Part of our Knowledge todiſ- 


tinguiſh rightly theſe Variations, and trace the 
Reaſons upon which they depend. For it is ob- 
ſervable, that amidft all the Viciſſitudes of Na- 


ture, ſome Things remain conſtant and inva- | 


riable ; nor are even the Changes to which we 
ſee others liable, effected, but in conſequence of 


uniform and feady Laws, which when known, 


are ſufficient to direct us in our Judgments about 
them. Hence Philoſophers, in diſtinguiſhing the 
Objects of our Perception into various Claſſes, 


have been very careful to note, that ſome Pro- 


perties belong eſſentially to the general Idea, ſo 
as not to be ſeparable from it but by deſtroying 
its very Nature; while others are only acciden- 
tal, and may be affirmed or denied of it, in dif- 

ferent Circumſtances. Thus, Solidity, a yellow 


Colour, and great Weight, are conſidered as 


eſſential Qualities of Gold ; but whether it ſhall 
exiſt as an uniform conjoined Maſs, is not alike 
neceſſary. 


Diftintion of . 


ö 
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neceſſary. We ſee that by a proper Menſtruum, 
it may be rediiced ta à fine Powder ; and that 


intenſe Heatwill bring it into a State of Fuſion. 


z cies, are affirmed A 


II. Now from this Diverſity in 
Hrn the feveral Uualiffes of Things, 
| Sryin var Mien- ariſes 2 conf rable Difference as 
| oe the Matteo oe filing about 
them. For in the fitft Place,” Tuch'Proper- 
ties, as are infeparWe" from Obſects, when 
corifidered as belong ki G us or Spe- 
„ 


G. without Re- 


ſerve of that gefteraf Idea. Thus e fay';, Cold 
is vin weighty I Stan n hard; Anf, bive 
mutable or accidental Qualities, as they depend 
upon ſome other Conſideration, diſtinét from 
the Account, in order to fobm an accurateJudg- 
ment. Should weaffirm, for inſtance, of ſome 

Stones, that they are very ſuſc . til Nef rolling 


ganeral-Bogw;*eatnot with atty Advantage be 


Z introdueed be Or Realdnirigy; An Aptneſs 


toregdive.thiaÞMiote of Metien fföws from the 
Figure of the te hich, as it may vary n- 
finitely, oute Judgment then only becdmes 2 
plicable and determinate, when the particular 
Figure, of which Volubility isa Conſequence, 
is alſo taken into the Account. Let us chen bring 
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n this other Conſideration, and the Propoſition 
will run as follows: Stones of @ ſpherical Form are 
eaſily put into a rolling Motion. Here we ſee the 
Condition upon which the Predicate is affirmed, 
and therefore know in what particular Caſes the 
_ Propoſition may be applied. 
III. Tris Conſideration of Pro- ,,_, 
poſitions, reſpecting the Manner in the 
which the Predicate is affirmedof the P. 


Propoſitions | 
Subject, gives riſe to the Diviſion of inc abſolute 


AbſelutePropolitions are thoſe, wherein we affirm 
fome Property inſeparable from the Idea of the 
Subject, and which therefore belongs toit in al 
_ poſſible Caſes ; as, Gad is infinitely wiſe : Virtue 
tends to the ultimate Happineſs of Man. But where 
the Predicate is not neceſſarily connected with 
the Idea of the Subject, unleſs upon ſome Con- 


ſideration diſtinct from that Idea, there the Pro- 


poſition is called cenditiamal. The Reaſon of the 
Name is taken from the Suppoſition unnexed, 
- which is of the Nature of a Condition, and may 
be expreſſed as ſuch. Thus; If os Stenc is expoſed 
to the Rays of the Sun, it will cm fame Degree 
of Heat. If a River rum in @ very declining Chan- 


nal, its Rapidity will conflantly increaſe. © 


IV. THERE is not any thing of 
greater Importance in Philoſophy, The great E 
than a due Attention to this Divi- — 
ſion of Propoſitions, If we are ca- Tm 


I . 5 ful 


„6 


|| Propoſition ful never to affirm Things abſolute- 


terminate... Ty, but where the Ideas are inſepa- 
rably eonjoĩned; and if in our other Judgments, 
we diſtinctly mark the Conditions, which deter- 


mine the Predicate to belong to the Subject; 


we ſhall be the leſs liable to miſtake, in applying 


* - general. Truths to the particular Concerns of 


human Life, It is owing to the exact Obſervance 


of this Rule, that Mathematicians have been ſo 


happy int their Diſcoveries ; and that what they 
demonſtrate of Magnitude in general, may be ap- 
plied with Eafe in all obvious Occurrences. 

| V. Tux Truth of it is, particu- 


| 28 lar Propoſitions are then known to be 
true, when we can trace their Con- 


ene. . neftion with Univerſals; and itis ac- 


cordingly the great Buſineſs of Science, to find 


out general Truths, that may be applied with 
Safety in all obvious Inſtances. Now the great 
Advantage ariſing from determining with Care 
the Conditions upon which one Idea may be 


affirmed or denied of another, is this; that there= 


by particular Propoſitions really become univer- 
fal, may be introduced with Certainty into our 
Reaſonings, and ſerve as Standards to conduQ 


and regulateour Judgments. To illuſtrate this 
buy a familiar Inſtance: If we fay, Some Mater 


acts very forcibly; the Propoſition is partieular: 


and. as the Conditions on which this foreible 
Action depends are not mentioned, it is as yet 


6 uncertain | 


(cm) | 

uncertain in what Caſes it may be applied. Let 
us then ſupply theſe Conditions, and the Propo- 
ſition will run thus: Water conveyed in fuſficient 


Quantity aling 4 flrep Deſcent actt very fortibly. 


Here We have an eniverfat Judgment, inaſmuch 
as the Predicate furibi Ain, may be aſcribed to 
all Water under the Circumſtances mentioned. 
Nor is it leſs evident, that the Propofition in 


this new Form is of eaſy Application; and im 


fact we find; that Men 40 apply it im Inſtances 
where the forcible Acen of Water is required 


as in Corn-Mills, and many other Works of Art. 


Thus we fee; in what manner we are to proceed, 


in order to arrive at univerſal Truths, which is 
the great End and Aim of Science. And indeed, 
would Men take the ſame Care, duly to expreſs 
the Conditions en which they affirm and deny, 
as Mathematicians do, in thofe Theorems which 
they term hypothetieal, I doubt not, but we 
might be able to deduce many Truths, in other 
Parts of Phileſophy, with no 1eſs Clearneſs, 
Force, and Perſpiculty, than has hitherto been 
thought peculiar to the Science of Quantity. 
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"of Simple and carpe Propefin 


L IAT we have treated 
boots L of Propoſitions, where only 
2 2 two Ideas are compared together, 

Theſe are in the general called im- 


ple; Waben one Subject and one Pre- 


dicate, they are the Effect of a ſimple Judgment 


that admits of no Subdiviſion. But if it ſo hap- 


pens, that ſeveral Ideas offer themſelves to our 


Thoughts at once, whereby we are led to aflirm 
the ſame thing of different Objects, or different 


things of the ſame Object; the Propoſitions ex- 


preſſing theſe Judgments are called compound : 
becauſe they may be reſolved into as many 


others as there are Subjects or Predicates in 
the whole complex Determination of the Mind. 


Thus: God is infiuitely wiſe, and infinitely power- 


ful. Here thete are two Predieates, infinite Mi. 
dom and infinite Power, both affirmed of the ſame 
Subject; and accordingly, the Propoſition may 
te reſolved into two others, affirming theſe Pre- 


dicates ſeverally. In like manner in the Propo- 


ſition, Neither Kings nor People are exempt from 
Death; the Predicate is denied of both Subjects, 
and may therefore be ſeparated from them, in 
diſtinct Propoſitions. Nor i: is it leſs evident, that 

= at 


. 1 p — 


. 
if a complex Judgment conſiſts of ſeveral Sub- 
jects and Predicates, it may be reſolved into as 
many ſimple Propoſitions as are «the. Number 
of different Ideas compared together. Riches 
and Honours art apt to elate the Mind, and increaſe 
the Number of our Defires. In this Judgment 
there are two Subjects and two Predicates, and 
it is at the fame time apparent, that it may be 
reſolved into four diſtinct Propoſitions. Riches 


85 are ab to clats the Mind. Riches are apt to increaſe 


the Number of our Defires. And ſo of Honours. 
II. Locitians have divided theſe 23. proper 
compound . Propoſitions into agreat Nen . 
many different Claſſes; but in my peter pv 
Opinion, not with a due Regard *** 
to their proper Definition. Thus Conditional: » 
Cauſals, Relatives, &c. are mentioned as ſo many 
diſtin& Species of this Kind, though in fact they 
are no more than ſimple Propoſitions. To give 
an Inſtance of a Conditional: a Stone is expoſed 
ts the Rays F the Sun, it will contract ſame Degree of 
Heat. Here we have but one Subject and one 
Predicate; for the complex Expreſſion, A Stone 
expoſed to the Rays of the Sun, conſtitutes the 
proper Subject of this Propofitien, and is no 
more than one determinate Idea. The fame 
Thing happens in Cauſals. Rehoboam was un- 
happy, becauſe he followed evil Counſel. I deny not 
that there is here an Appearance of two Propo- 
TT” 1 fitions- 


| — 1 41 


( 3f6 } 
kiticns arifing from the Complexity of the Ex- 
preſhon ; but when we come to conſider the 
Matter more nearly, it is evident that we have 


but a ſingle Subject and Predicate. The Purſait 


of evil Counſel brought Miſary upon Rehoboum, 
It is not enough therefare to render a Propofition 
compound, that the Subject and Predicate are 
complex Notions, requiring ſometimes a whole 
Sentence to expreſs them: for in this Cafe, the 
Compariſon is ſtill confined to two Ideas, and 
conſtitutes what we call a ſimple Judgment. 
But where there are feveral Subjects or Predi- 
cates, or both, as the Affirmation or Negation 


may be alike extended to them all, the Propo- 


ſition expreſſing ſuch a Judgment js truly a 
Collection of as many ſimple ones as there are 
different Ideas compared. Confining ourſelves 


therefore, to this more ſtrict and juſt Notion of 


compound Propoſitians, they are all reducible to 
two Kinds, vix. Copulgtives and Digan#ives. 


Gap, UI. A. Gopmlative Propaſition is, 


laub e ,, are ſo linked together, that they may 
be all ſeverally affirmed or denied one of another. 
Of this Nature are the Examples of compound 
Propoſitions giyen above. Riches and Honours are 


apt to late the Mind, and increaſe the Number of 


| our, Nuts, Neither Kings nor People. are exempt 
om; Death. In the firſt of theſe, the two Predi- 


Cates 


IX 


where. the Subjects and Predieates 


* 
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cates may be affirmed ſeverally of each Subject, 
whence we have four diſtin Propoſitions. The 
other furniſhes an Example of the Negative Kind, 
where the ſame Predicate being disjoined com 
doth Subjects, may be alſo denied of them in 
ſeparate Propoſitions. 

IV. Tus other Species of com- — 
pound Propoſitions are thoſe called 2 
Disjunctives; in which, comparing ſeveral Pre- 
dicates with the ſame Subject, we affirm that one 
of them neceſſarily belongs to it, but leave the 
particular Predicate undetermined, If any one, 
for example, ſays : This World either exifts of it= _ 

Jielſ, or is the Wark of ſome all-wiſe and powerful 
Cauſe ; it is evident one of the two Predi- 
cates muſt belong to the World ; but as thePro- 
poſition determines not which, it is therefore of 
the kind we call Digun&ive. Such too are the 
following: The Sun either moves round the Earth, 
or is the Center about which the Earth revolves. 
Friendſhip finds men equal, or makes them ſo. Tt 
is. che Nature of all Propoſitions of this Clak, 
ſuppoſing them to be exact in Point of Form; 
that upon determining the particular Predicate, 

© the reſt are of courſe to be removed ; or if all 
the Predicates but one are removed, that one 
neceſſarily takes place. Thus in the Example 
given above; if we allow the World to be the 
| Work of ſome wiſe and powerful Cauſe, we of 


courle deny it to be ſelf exiſtent, or if we deny 
| I 4 it 


On. 
it to be ſelf exiſtent, we muſt neceſſarily. admit 
that it Mine ee ſome w iſe and f La 


one les all 5 0 7 "25.96 = — all 


Li \ bd 


but one neceſſarily eſtabliſhes that one; cannot 
iſe be effected than by means of diane 
ales Particles, And hence it is. chat Progofitions 
of this Claſs take their Names from theſe Far- 
ticles, hich make ſo neceſſary aPart of them, 


and indeed conſtitute their very Nature, 21 


ſidered as a aw: ALD But1 ſhall reſerve 
laid on this I till 
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„„ 1. gu the third Part 


Logick, which treats of Reaſoning, arid as 


of 14 F 


Art of Reaſoning lies in dedueing Propolitions”, 


whoſe Truth dots not immediately appear, from” 


others more known ; it will be proper before we 
proceed 


1 7 
proceed any. farther, to examine a little the dif- 
ferent Degrees of Evidence that accompany our 


1Judgments; that we may be the better able to 


diſtinguiſh, in what Caſes we aught to have re- 
courfe to Reaſoning, and what thoſe Propoſi- 
tions are, upon which, as a ſure and unerring 


Foundation, we may venture to build the Truth 
of others. 


II. Wa ee tw Propofition = | 


fered to the View of the Mind, if the — 
Terms in which it is exprefſed are ,. 
underſtood; upon comparing the _ 
Ideas together, the Agreement or Diſagreement 
aſſerted is either immediately perceived, or found 
to lie beyond the preſent Reach of the Under- 
ſtanding. In the firſt Caſe the Propoſition is ſaid 
to be ſel f evident, and admits not of any Proof, 
becauſe a bare Attention to the Ideas themſelves 
| produces | full Conviction and Certainty ; ner is 
it poſſible to call in any thing more evident, by 
way of Confirmation. But where the Connec- 
tion or Repugnance comes not ſd readily under 
the Inſpection of the Mind, there we muſt have 
. recourſe. to Reaſoning ; and if by a clear Series 
of Proofs we cap make out the Truth p 
inſomuch that Self- e all n 
every Step of the Procedure, we are then able 
to demonſtrate what we aſſert, and the Propo- 
ktion itſelf is faid to be 1 When we. 
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wm) 
affirm, for inſtance, Hut it it impoſſible Yor the 
ſemi thing to bt ang wat t be; whoevet _ 
ſtands the Terms' made uſe of, perceives at 
Glance the Truch of * whit i is afferted ; nor hog 
he'by any ' Efforts, bring himſelf | to believe the 
eontrary. The Propofition erefore i is ſelf-evi- 
dent, and ſuch, that it is impoſſible by Reaſon- 
Ing to make it plainer; 3 becauſe there is no Truth 
more obvious, or better kiown, from which as 
2 Conſequence it may "be deduced. But if we 
4 ſay, This Wirld had a Beginning ; the Aﬀertion 
is indeed equally. true, but ſhines not forth with 
. the fame Degree of Evidence. We find great 
| Difficulty in conceiving how the World could 
© be made out of nothing; and are not brought to 
a free and full Confent, until by Reaſoning we | 
arrive at a cleat View of the Abſupdity involved 
in the contrary Suppoſition, Hence this Propofr- 
tign is of the Rind we call demoy/frabhr, inafminch 
as its Truth is'n not immediately perceived by'rhe 


40 


2 ut e may be made pr rand of of 
Shore wort known ak 3 *. * . ; 
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clearly 
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( 279 ) 
clearly the Reaſon, why in the Piſtinction of 
che Powers of the Underſtanding, as explained 
in the Introduction to this Treatiſe, the ſecond 
Operation of the Mind was confined wholly to 

= 1. Our nnen Way tao 


intuitive h 
Knowledge, is to furniſh ovrlelyes with Ideas. 
When theſe are obtained, we next ſet ourſelyes 
to compare them together, in order to judge 
of their Agreement or Diſagreement, If the 
Relatigas we are in queſt of lie immediately 
open, to the View of the Ming, the Judgments | 
' expreſſing them are ſel-evident ; and the AQ 
ol the Mind forming theſe Judgments is what 
we call Intuition. But if upon comparing our 
| Ideas together, we cannot readily and at once 
trace their Relation, ir then deromes nect 
10 employ Search and Examination, and cal 
Jadpment therefore that is not intuitiye, being 
gaied By an Exercife'of che Reaſoning Fact 
| e to the third Operation 15 cock 
"Mind; ad oilght%to ve reſeiiel"ts'ir it a juſt 
 Vivitwr! of the Powers et the! Uliderittiding. 
2 lecd a rim View chiefly * we 
Taue diftinguiſtied Propokiions into frif-qvident 
and We Under the firſt Head ate 
compretiended alt our intuitive Judgments, that 
Þ, all belonging to che ſecond Operation of the 
oh ES e 3 Mind. 
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Mind. Demonſtrable Propoſitions are the pro- 


per Province of the Reaſoning Faculty, and 


conſtitute by far the moſt conſiderable Part of 


human Knowledge: Indeed Reaſon extends alſo 
to Matters of Experience und Feftimony, where 


the Proofs adduced are not of 'the-kind'called 
Demonſtration. But I am here only conſider- 


ing the Powers of the Mind as employed in 


tracing the Relations between its own Ideas, in 


which View of Things every true Propoſition is 
demonſtrable f tho! very often we find ourſelves 
incapable of diſcovering und applying thoſe in- 
termediate Ideas . which the Demonſtration 


depends. 


IV. DEMONSTRABLE Propoſi- 

— Ig tions therefore, belonging proper! y 
is of to the third Operation of the Mind, 

I ſhall for the preſent diſmiſs them, 


* 


| and return to, the Conſideration of ſelf-evident 


PR has Princip les 
£128, N 


ence, and apply t them accordig 
1 to = explained, 1 2 | 


1 K t 
7855 in no Danger c of. Efror, in | advancing 


ie Diſcovery t to another. For r this I ma may 
| tothe W e of the Mathematicians, 


Sz * * 


e ry "which 


N (1 
which being conducted by the expreſs Model 
dere mentioned, are an incbnteſtible Proof ↄf the 


Firmneſs and Stability of human Knowledge, 
when built upon ſo ſure a Foundation. For 
not only have the Propoſitions of this Science 
ſtood the Peſt of Ages, but are found attended 
with that invincible Evidence, as forces the 
Aſſent of all ho duly conſider the Proofs upon 
which they are eſtabliſhed. Since then Mathe- 
maticians are univerſally allowed to have hit 
upon the right Method of atriving at Truths; 
ſince they have been the happieſt in the Choice, 
as well as Application of their Principles; it 
may not be amiſs to explain here the Diviſion 
they have given of ſelf-evident Propoſitions; 
that by treading in their Steps, we may learn 
ſomething of that Juſtneſs and Solidity of 
Reaſoning for which” they are 1 n 
eſteemed. 
V. Fiss then it is to be ob- bert: 
ſerved, that they have been very De 
e in aſcertaining their Ideas, Eidos 
and pere of their ne, 
this Purpdſe they begin wich He 
Trina in Which the Meaning of their Words 
is ſo diſtinekly explained, that they « cannot fail 


= to « excite in the Mind of an attentive Reader 


the very fame, Ideas is are annexed to them by 
the Writer.” "And. indeed I am apt to think 


(6a 

that the Clearneſs and irreſiſtible Evidence of 
Mathematical Knowledge, is owing to nothing 
ſo much as this Care in laying the Foundation. 


Where the Relation between any. wo Ideas is 


accurately and juſtly traced, it will. not be, dif- 
if in ſetting himſelf to diſcoverit, he brings the 
very ſame Ideas into Compariſon. ;. But if, on 
the contrary, he affixes to his Wards Ideas dif- 
ferept from thoſe that were in the Mind of him 
who firſt advanced the Demonſtration; it is evi- 
dent, that as the ſame Ideas are not compared, 
| the ſame Relation cannot ſubſiſt, inſomuch that 1 
| a Propoſition will be rejected as falſe, which, 
had. the Terms been rightly underſtood, muſt 
have appeared unexceptionably true. A Square, 
far inſtance, js a Figure bounded by four equal 
bebt, Lines, joined, together at right, Angles. 
Here the Nature of the Angles makes no leſs a 
Part of the Idea, than the Equality of the Sides; | 
and many Pragertics demonſtrated of the appar 


4 dy from its being a. rectangular Figure, If 


therefore we ſuppoſe. a. Man, who has farmed a 

Jartial Nation of a Square, comprehending only 
| She Equality of its Sides, without regard, to the 
Angles, reading ſome Demonſtration that im- 
Nies alſo this latter Conlideration , it is plain 
de would reject it as not univerſally true, inal- 
it could not be apglied where the Sides 


Wee 


01 


| | were joined together at unequal Angles, For 
this left Figure, anſwering ſtill to his Idea of 
a Square, would be yet found without the 


Property affigned to it in the Propoſition. But 
if he comes afterwards to correct his Notion, 


and render his Idea complete, be will then vea- 
aun own the Tramm ang Jaltneſs of de De- 
monſtration, oo V/ 

. Ws kee therefore, POR 3 

thing contributes ſo much to be clans by & 

Improvement and Certainty of hu- 

man Knowledge, as the having de- 

terminate Ideas, and keeping them 4 

"I | Ready and rade in At ur "#99 | 
| Diſcourſes: and Reafonings about them. And 

f on this Account it is, that Mathematitians, as 

was before obſerved, - Kew pb begin by defining 

their Terms, and diſtin  anfolditig tue Nu- 

tions they re intended'to exprefs. ' Hence fuck 

*as apply themſelves "to" theſe” Studies, Raving 

exactly the fithe Views of Things, amd titty 

ing always the fame Ideas into Comparitbn, 

rely its who Bettie news ti 

eee ee dae repretented. Nor 

deen more” natural and obvious Reafon 

1 given'ts Mithiitna.. 

tical Fruthy, anch for that Hhrmony and Cor- 

reſpondenee of Sentiments which makes the 

Siftinguiſhing Charadivr of the Linn of this 


vII. 1 


, 


— VII. Wurd they have taken this 
firſt Step, and made known the 
- Ideas whoſe Relations they intend 
cal Knowle. to inveſtigate, their next Care i is, to 

lay down ſome felf-evident Truths, which may 
ſerve as à Foundation for their future Reaſon- 
ings. And here indeed they proceed with re- 


te Step 


| markable Circumſpection, admitting no Prin- 
ciples but what flow immediately from their 


Definitions, and neceffarily force themſelves 


upon a Mind in any Degree attentive to its 


Perceptions. Thus a Circle is a Figure formed 
by a Right Line, moving round ſome fixed 
Point in the ſame Plane. The fixed Point round 


which the Line is ſuppoſed to move, and where 


one of its Extremities terminates, is called the 


Center of the Circle. The other Extremity, 
which is conceived to be carried round, until 
it returns to the Point whence it firſt ſet out, 


deſcribes a Curve running into itſelf, and termed 


the Circumference. All Right Lines drawn from | 


the Center to the Circumference are called 


| Radii. From theſe Definitions compared, Geo- 

' metricians derive this ſelf-evident Truth, that 
' the Radii of the ſame Circle are all equal one 20 
another. I call it ſelf-evident; becauſe nothing 

more is required, to lay it open to the imme- 
_ diate Perception of the Mind, than an Attention 


to the Ideas compared. For from the very Ge- 


| nefis of a Cocke it is plain, that the Circum- 


ferenes 


(bs 


ference j is every BL FA f LE Center, 
by the exact Length of the. deſcribing Line; 
and that the ſeveral Radii are in Truth nothing 
more, than one. and the dame Line vaciouſly 
poſited within the Figure. This ſhort Deſerip- 
tion will, I hope, ſerve. to give ſome little In- 
ſight into the Manner of deducing Mathemati- 


cal Principles, as well as into the Nature of that 
Evidence which nies them. 


VIII. Axp now, [proceed to ob- ED 
ſerve, that in all Prepoſitions. we e: 
either affirm ör deny ſome Property | = 5-6 
of the Idea that conſtitutes the Sub- ; 
ject of our Judgment, or we maintain that 
ſomething may be done or effected. The firſt 

Sort are called | /ſdeculative Propoſitions, as in 
the Example mentioned aboye, the Radii of the. 
fame Circle are all equal one to; anpther, The 
others are called prafical, for a Reaſon too ob= is 
"08, to be mentioned ; ; thus, that a Right Lane 
moy 1 from que Print jo qugther, iö A race 
cl 70 5 Nüchrs Hf in 
forcing way | be done, 3 2103 vb dsf rns 

IX, 857 hy diele Cophe. Sans 
deravy of Pro A Wh . : 
twofo is Den @ 0 an FEY 
Principles, into Arlam an 1 15 er {ag 
lates.” B/y an Axiom they under nd 
any ſelf-evident ſpeculative Truth: as, that the 
bol. ir greater than its Parts: That Things equal 

| | to 
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| tt ane and the fame Thing, are equal as ont anether. 


But a ſelf-evident. practical Propofition is what 
they call a Pafuate. Such are thoſeof Eudid; 
that a finite Right Liue may be continued 'direttly 
forwards : That a Circle may he dgſeriled abt 
any Center with any Diſlance. And here we are 
to obſerve, that as in an Axiom, the Agreement 


or Diſagreement between the Subject and Pre- 


dicate muſt come under the immediate Inſpec- 
tion of the Mind; ſo in a Poftulate, not only 
the Poſſibility of the Thing aſſerted mult. be 
evident at firſt View, but alſo the Manner in 
which it may be effected. But where this Man- 


ner is not of itſelf apparent, the Propoſition 


comes under the Notion of the demonſtrable 
kind, and is treated as ſuch by the Geometrical 


bl Writers, Thus, todraw Right Line from ane 
We Point to another; is aſſumed by Euclid as à Poſe 


tulate, becauſe the manner of doing it is ſo ob- 


_ vious, as to require no previous Feaching. 


But then it is not equally evident, how toe are 
to conſtruct an equilateral Triangle. For this 
Reaſon he advances it as a demonſtrable Pro- 
poſition, lays down Rules for the exact Per- 
farmance, and at the ſame time proves, that if 
theſe Rules are followed, the Figure will be 
juftly deſcribed. 1 | - 
And demon- X. Tuts naturally leads me to 


fable PP uke notice, thatasſelf-evident Truths 
Page. ̃are diſtinguiſbed into different kinda, 


according 
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according 23 chey are ſpeculative or practical; 
fo is it alſo with demon frable Propofitiens, A 
demenſtrable ſpeculative Propoſition, is by Ma- 
thematicians called a Theorem. Such is the fa- 
mous 47th Propoſition of the firſt Book of the 
Elements, known by the Name of the Pythagorick 
Theorem, from its ſuppoſed Inventor Pythagoras, 
viz. That in every Right- angled Triangle, the 
Square deſcribed upon the Side ſubtending.the Right 
Angle, is equal to both the Squares deſcribed upon 
the Sides containing the Right Angle. On the 
other hand, a demonſtrable practical Propoſi- 
tion is called a Problem; as where Euclid teaches 
us to deſcribe a Square upon a given Right Line. 


XI. $ince I am upon this Sub- Coralleric we 
ject, it may not be amiſs to add, 4e an 
that beſides the four Kinds of Pro- Theorems or 
poſitions already mentioned, Mathe- 
maticians have alſo a fifth, known by the Name 
of Caorellaries, Theſe are uſually ſubjoined to 
Theorems, or Problems, and differ from them only 
in this; that they flow from what is there de- 
| monftrated, j a ſo obvious a Manner, as to diſ- 

cover their 8 upon the Propoſition 
whencę they are deduced, almoſt as ſoon as 
propo ed, Thus Euclid 3 demonſtrated, 
| that in every Right-lined Triangle, all the three 
e taten together are equal to two Right Angles ; 
adds by way of — that all the three 

Angles 
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Angles of any one Triangle taken together, are equal 


to all the three Angles of any other Triangle taken 
fogether e Which is evident at firſt Sight; be- 
cauſe in all Caſes they ate equal to two right 
ones, and Things equal to one and the ſame 
thing, are equal to one ahother. 
4 7 XII. Tas laſt Thing I ſhall take 
che Purpoſes notice of in the Practice of the 
2 — Mathematieians, is what they call 
+ their Scbolia. They are indifferently 
annexed to Definitions, Propoſitions, or Corol- 
laries; and anſwer the ſame Purpoſes as Anno- 
tations upon a Clafke Author. For in them 
Occaſion is taken, to explain whatever may 
appear intricate and obſcure in a Train of Rea - 
ſoning; to anſwer Objections; to teach the 
Application and Uſes of Propoſitions; to lay 
open the Original and Hiſtory of the ſeveral Diſ- 
coveries made in the Science; and in a word, 
to àcqualnt us with all ſuch Particulars as de- 
ſerve to be known, whather conſidered as Points 
of Curiolity or Profit · 
, Alt. Wwe ibesg taken a 
he bf N ſhort View of the ſo much cele- 
fat _ brated Method of the Mathemati- 
20 g cians;' which to any one who con- 
fſiders it with a proper Attention, 


| muſt > appear univerſal, and equally appli- 


cable im other Sciences. They begin with De- 
mw finitions. 


1 A * 
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fnitions. From theſe they dedace their Axioms 
and. Poſtulates, which ſerve as Principles of 
Reaſoning; and having thus laid a firm Foun- 


dation, advance to Theorems and F roblems, 


eſtabliſhing all by the ſtricteſt Rules of Demon 

ſtration. The Corollaries flow naturally and 
of themſelves. And if any Particulars are ſtil] 
wanting to iluſtrate a Subject, or complete the 
Reader's Information; theſe, that the Series of 
Reaſoning may not be interrupted or broken, 
are generally thrown into Scholia. In a Syſtem 
of Knowledge ſo uniform and well connected, 
no wonder if we meet with Certainty ; and if 
thoſe Clouds and Darkneſſes, that deface other 


1 Parts of human Science, and bring Diſcredit 


even upon Reaſon itſelf, are here ſcattered and 
diſappear. 
XIV. Bur Iqhall forthe preſent Self ovident 
wave theſe Reflections, which every | 4+ vom 
Reader of Underſtanding is able to mn wnoveid- 
make-of himſelf, and return to the pm 
Conſideration of ſelf- evident Propo-—- Subje8 
- fitions. It will douddlefs be nt i 
ed, after what has been here ſaid of them, that 
-I ſhould eſtabliſh ſome Criteria, or Marks, by 
which they may be diſtinguiſhed. But I frankly 
own my Inability in this reſpect, as not being 
able to conceive any thing in them more obvi- 
ous and ſtriking, than that Self- evidence which 
Conſtitutes 


determinate Ideas. When afterwards we come 
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conſtitutes their very Nature, All I have there- 

fore to obſerve on this Head is, that we ought 
to make it our firſt Care, to obtain clear and 


to compare theſe together, if we perceive be- 
tween any of them a neceſfaty and unavoidable 
Connection, inſomuch that it is impoſſible to 
conceive them exiſting aſunder, without de- 
ſtroying the very Ideas compared; we may then 


cConclude, that the Propoſition expreſſing this 


Relation is a Principle, and of the kind we 
call ſelf-evident. In the Example mentioned 
above, The Radi of the ſame Cirtle are all equal 
between themſelves, this intuitive Evidence ſhines 
forth in the cleareſt manner; it being impoſſible 
for any one who attends to his on Ideas, not 
to perceive the- "Equality here aſſerted. For as 
the Circumference is every where diſtant from 
the Center by the exact Length of the deſerib- 
ing Line; the Radii drawn from the Center to 
the Circumference, being ſeverally equal to this 
one Line, muſt needs alſo be equal among them 
ſelves. If we ſuppoſe the Radii unequal, we at 
the' ſame time ſuppoſe the Circumference more 
diſtant from the Center in ſome Places. than 
in others; from which Suppoſition, as it would 
exhibit a Figure quite different from a Circle, 
we fee there is no ſeparating the Predicate from 
the Subject in this Propoſition, without deſtroy- 

| „ ing 


1 

ing the Idea in relation to which the Compa- 
riſon was made. The ſame thing will be found 
to hold in all our other intuitive Perceptions, 
inſomuch that we may eſtabliſh this as an uni- 
ver ſal Criterion, whereby to judge of and diſ- 
tinguiſh them. I would not, however, be un- 
derſtood to mean, as if this ready View of the 
unavoidable Connection between ſome Ideas 
was any thing really different from Self- evidence. 
It is indeed nothing more than the Nation of 
Self- evidence a little unfolded, and as it were 
laid open to the Inſpection of the Mind. In- 
tuitive Judgments need no other diſtinguiſhing 
Marks, than that Brightneſs which ſurraunds 
them; in like manner as Light diſcovers itſelf 
by is ce Pts. and the Splendor. it uni- 
verſally diffuſes, But I have ſaid enough of 
| ſelf-evident Propoſitions, and ſhall therefore 

now proceed to thoſe of the demonſtrable kind; 
which being gained in conſequence of Reaſon- 
ing, naturally leads us to the third Part of 
Logiek, where this Operation of the Under- 
Randing | is n 
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BOOK III. 
Of REASONIN S. 
— — | 
CHAP.-L-- 
W Of Reaſoning in general, and the Parts 
.o of which it conſiſts. | 
| | I. WE have feen how the Mind 
proceeds in furniſhing it- 
felf with Ideas, and framing intuitive 
Perceptions. Let us next enquire 
into the manner of diſcovering thoſe more remote 
Relations, which lying at a Diſtance from the 
Underſtanding, arenot tobe traced but by means - 
of a higher Exerciſe of its Powers. It often hap- 


Ideas. 


1 | 
pens in comparing Ideas together, that their A- 
greement orDifa zenit cannot be diſcerned at 
firſt View, eſpecially if they are of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as not to admit of an exact Application one 
to another. When, for inſtance, we compare two 
Figures of a different Malꝭe/ in ofder to judge of 
their Equality or Inequality, it is plain, that by 
barely conſidering the Figures themſelves, we 
cannot arrive at an exact Determination; be- 
cauſe b reaſon of their difagteeing Forms; it is 
impoſſible ſo to put them together, as that their 
ſeveral Parts ſhall mutually coincide. Here then 
it becomes neceſſary to look out for ſome third 
Idea, that will admit of ſuch an Application as 
the preſent Caſe requires; wherem if we ſuc- 
ceed, all Difficulties vaniſh,. and the Relation 
we are in queſt of may be traced with Eaſe. Thus 
right-lined Figures ate all reducible to Squares, 
by. means of which we can meaſure their Areas, 
and determine exactly their Agreement or Diſ—- 
agreement in Point of — Oo 
II. Ir now it be afked, oy * TEN mir 
8 e- 110 
lation betwern tyo others? Lans Rehm. 
ſwer, by being compared ſeyerully with theſe 
others; for ſuch a Compariſon enables us to fee 
how far the Ideas with which this third is com- 
pared, are connected or digjoined between them- 
ſelves. In the Example mentioned above vi two 
right-lined Figures, if we compare each of them 
N wich 


„ 
with ſome Square whoſe Area is known, and 
find the one exactly equal to it, and the other 
leſs by a Square-Inch, we immediately conclude 
that the Area of the firſt Figure is a Square Inch 
greater than that of the ſecond. This manner 
of determining the Relation between any two 
Ideas, by the Invention of ſome third with which 

they may be compared, id that which we call 

Reaſoning, and indeed the chief Inftrument, by 

which we puſh on our Diſcoveries, and enlarge 

our Knowledge. The great Art lies, in finding 
out ſuch intermediate Ideas, as when compared 

with the others in the Queſtion, will furniſh evi- 

dent and known Truths, becauſe, as will after 
wards. appear, it is only by means of them, that 

we arrive at the IEEE of what i is hidden 
and remote. 

III. From what has been faid it 
appears, that every Ack of Reaſon- 
ing neceſſarily includes three dif- 

tinct Judgments; two, wherein the 

13 whoſe Relation we want to diſcover, are 

ſeverally compared with the middle Idea, and 

a third wherein they are themſelves connected 

or disjoined according to the Reſult of that Com- 

pariſon. Nou as in | the ſecond Part of Logick, 
our judgments when put into Words were cal- 
ed Propoſitions, fo here in the third Part, the 
Expreſſions of our Reaſonings are termed Sylla- 
Lins. And hence it follows, that as every "__ 
— 


The Parts 


e 
of Reaſoning implies three ſeveral Judgments, 
fo every Syllogiſm muſt include three diſtinct 
Propaſitions. When a Rezſoning is thus put 
into Words, and appeats in Form of a Syllogiſm, 
the intermediate Idea made uſe of to diſcover 
the Agreement or Diſagreement we ſearch for, 
is called the idale Term; and the two Ideas 
themſelyes, with which this third is compared, 
go by the Name of the Extremes, 
IV. Bur as theſe things are beft Abies ie 
illuſtrated by. Examples; let us, for an Au- 
int „ ſet ourſelves to enquire, 8888 
whether Men are accountable far their Actions. As 
the Relation between the Ideas of Man and He- 
countableneſs comes not within the immediate 
View of the Mind, our firſt Care muſt be, to find 
out ſome third Idea, that will enable us the 
more eaſily to diſcoyer and trace it. A very 
ſmall Meaſure of Reflection is ſufficient to in- 
form us, that no Creature can be accountable 
for his Actions, unleſs we ſuppoſe him capable 
of diſtinguiſhing, the gogd.fram; the bad; that 
is, unleſs we ſyppoſe him poſſeſſed of Reaſon. 
Nor is this alone ſuffigient. For what would 
it avail him to know-gopd from bad Actions, if 
he had no Freedom of Choice, nor could avoid 
the one, and gurſue the other? Hence it be- 
comes neceſſary to take in both Conſiderations 
in the preſent Caſe. It is at the ſame time equally 
apparent, that wherever there is this Ability or 
K 2 diſtinguiſhing 
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diſtinguiſhing good from bad Actions, and pur- 
ſuing the one and avoiding the other, there alſo 
a Creature is accquntable. We have then got a 
third Idea, with which Accountableneſs is inſepa- 
rably connected, vix. Reaſon and Liberty; which 
are here to be conſidered as making up one com- 
plex Conception, Let us now take this middle 
Idea, and compare it with the other Term in 
the Queſtion, viz. Man, and we all know by 
Experience that it may be affirmed of him. Hav- 
ing thus by means of the intermediate Idea form- 
ed two ſeveral Judgments, viz. that Man is poſ- 
feſſed of Reaſon and Liberty; and that Reaſon and 
Liberty imply Accountableneſs ; a third obviouſly 
and neceſſarily follows, viz. that Man is accoun- 
table for his Actions. Here then we have a com- 
plete Act of Reaſoning, in which, according to 
what has been already obſerved, there are three 
diſtinct Judgments ; two that may be ſtiled pre- 
vious, inaſmuch as they lead to the other, and 
ariſe from comparing the middle Idea with 
the two Ideas in the Queſtion: the third is aCon- 
ſequence of theſe previous Acts, and flows from 
combining the extreme Ideas between them- 
| ſelves, If now we put this Reaſoning into Words, 
it exhibits what Logicians term a Syllogiſm, 
and when propoſed in due Form, runs thus: 

Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty i ts 
accountable for I is Actions. 


Man is a Creature pajefed 7 . and Liberty. 
5 1 
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Therefore Man is accountable for his Actions. 

V. In this Syllogiſm we may ob- prerifes, 
ſerve, that there are three ſeveral — 
Propoſitions, expreſſing the three middleTwme = 
Judgments implied in the Act of Reaſoning, and 
fo diſpoſed, as to repreſent diſtinctly what paſſes 
within the Mind, in tracing the more diſtant Re- 
lations of its Ideas. The two firſt Propoſitions 
anſwer the two previous Judgments in Reaſon- 
ing, and are called the Præmiſes, becauſe they are 
placed before the other, The third is termed the 
Concluſion, as being gained in, conſequence of 
what was aſſerted in the Premiſes. We are alſo 
to remember, that the Terms expreſſing the 
two Ideas whoſe Relation we enquire after, as 


here Man and Accountableneſs, are in general cal- 


led the Extremes ; and that the intermediate Idea, 
by means of which the Relation is traced, vi. 
| A Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty, takes 
the Name of the middle Term. Hence it follows, 
that by the Premiſes of a Syllogiſm, we are al- 
ways to underſtand the two Propoſitions, where 
the middle Term is ſeverally compared with Ex- 
tremes ; for theſe conſtitute the previous Judg- 
ments, whence the Truth we are in queſt of 
is by Reaſoning deduced. The Concluſion is that 
other Propoſition, in which the Extremes them- 
ſelves are joined or ſeparated, agreeably to what 
appears upon the above Compariſon. All this 
is evidently feen in the foregoing Syllogiln, 
. where 


698 


. the two firſt Propoſitions which repreſent 


the Premiſes, and the third that makes the Con- 


cluſion, are exactly * to 3 


here given. 

e,, v1 Barons we wks hn 4 
. rg this Article, it will be ſarther neceſ- 
Minor Pre- ſary to obſerve, that as the Conclu- 
. ſion is made up of the extreme 
Terms of the Syllogiſm, ſo that Extreme, which 
ſerves as the Predicate of the Concluſion, goes 
by the Name of the Major Term the other - 
treme, which makes the Subject in the ſame 
Propoſition, is called the Minor Term. From 


this Diſtinction of the Extremes, ariſes alſo a 


Diſtinction between the Premiſes where theſe 
Extremes are ſeverally compared with the mid- 
dle Term. That Propoſition which compares 


the greater Extreme, or the Predicate of the Con- 


cluſion, with the middle Term, is called the 


Major Propoſition: the other, wherein the ſame 
middle Term is compared with the Subject of the 


Concluſion, or leſſer Extreme, is called the Mi- 
nor Propoſition. All this is obvious from the 8yl- 
logiſm already given, where the Concluſion is 
Man is accountable for his Actions. For here the 
Predicate Accountable for his Actiant, being con- 
nected with the middle Term in the firſt of the 
two Premiſes ; Every Creature poſſeſſed of- Reaſon 
and Liberty is accountable for bis Actions, gives 


: what we call the 2275 Propeſiti tion, In the. ſe- 


cd 


5 \ 
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cond of the Premiſes ; Man is a Creature poſſeſ5- 
ed of Reaſon and Liberty, we find the lefler Ex- 
treme, or Subject of the Concluſion, viz. Man, 
connected with the ſame middle Term, whence 
it is known to be the Minor Propoſition. I ſhall 
only add, that when a Syllogiſm is propoſed in 
due Form, the Major Propoſition is always placed 
firſt, the Minor next, and the Concluſion laſt, ac- 
cording as we have done in that offered above. 
VII, Having thus cleared the Judgment and 
W ay, by explaining ſuch Terms, as — 
we are likely to have occaſion for 3 — we 
in the Progreſs of this Treatiſe; it F 
may not be amiſs to obferve, that tho' we have 
carefully diſtinguiſhed between the Act of Reaſon- 
ing, and a Syllogiſin, which is no more than the 
Expreflion of it, yet common Language is not 
ſo critical on this Head; the Term Reaſoning be- 
ing promiſcuouſly uſed to ſignify, either the 
| Judgments of the Mind as they follow one an- 
other in Train, or the Propoſitions exprefling 
theſe Judgments. Nor need we wonder that it 
is ſo, inaſmuch as our Ideas and the Terms ap- 
propriated to them, are ſo connected by Habit and 
Uſe, that our Thoughts fall as it were ſpontane- 
ouſly into Language, as faſt as they ariſe in the 
Mind; ſo that even in our Reaſonings within 
| ourſelves, we are not able wholly to lay aſide 
Words. But nötwithſtanding this ſtrict Con- 
nection between mental and verbal Reaſoning, if 


K 4 I may 


E 


1 may be allowed that Expreffion, I thought it 


needful here to diſtinguiſh them, in order to- 
give a juſt Idea of the manner of deducing one 
Truth from another, While the Mind keeps 
the Ideas of Things in view, and combines its. 
Judgments according to the real Evidence at- 
tending them, there is no great Danger of Miſ- 
take in our Reaſonings, becauſe we carry our 
Concluſions no farther than the Clearneſs of our 
Perceptions warrants us. But where we make 
uſe of Words, the Caſe is often otherwiſe ; no- 
thing being more common than to let them paſ® 
without attending to the Ideas they repreſent ; 
inſomuch that we frequently combine Expreflions. 
which upon Examination appear to have no de- 
terminate Meaning. Hence it greatly imports 


us to diſtinguiſh between Reaſoning and Syllo- 
giſm; and to take care that the one be in all 
_ Caſes the true and juſt Repreſentation of the 


other, However, as I am unwilling to recede 
too far from. the common Forms of Speech, or 
to multiply Diſtinctions without Neceſſity, 1 
ſhall henceforward confider Propoſitions as re- 
preſenting the real Judgments of the Mind, and 
Syllogiſms as the true Copies of our Reaſonings; 
which indeed they ought always to be, and un- 


juſtly, and are deſirous of arriving at Truth. 


5 Upon this Suppoſition there will be no Danger 
: in uling the Words Judgment and Propoſition 


4 promiſcuculy'; ; 


pio ſition, from other previous ones that 
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promiſcuouſſy; or in conſidering Reaſoning as 
either a Combination of various judgments, or 
of the Propoſitions expreſſing them; becauſe 
being the exact Copies one of another, the 
Reſult will Be in all Caſes the ſame. Nor is it 
a ſmall Advantage that we can thus conform 
to common Speech, without confounding our 
Ideas, or running into Ambiguity- By this 
means we bring ourſelves upon a Level with 
other Men, readily apprehend the Meaning of 
their Expreſſions, and can with Eaſe convey 
our own Notions and Sentiments into their 
Minds. 
VIII. THess things . 
we may in the general define Reaſon- 
ing, to be an Act or Operation of tbe 
Mind, deducing ſome unknown Pro- 


are evident and known, Theſe previous Propo- 
ſitions, in a ſimple Act of Reaſoning, are only 
two in Number; and. it is always required that 
they be of themſelves apparent to the Under- 
Randing, inſomuch that we aſſent to and per- 
ceive the Truth of them as ſoon as propoſed. In 
the Syllogiſm given above, the Premiſes are 
ſuppoſed to be ſelf-evident Truths, otherwiſe 
the Concluſion could not be inferred by a ſingle 
Act of Reaſoning. If, for inſtance, in the Ma- 
 Jor, Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon: and Liber- 
% 15 accountable for his Actions, the Connection 
K 5 detween. 
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between the Subject and Predicate could not 

be perceived by a bare Attention to the Ideas 

themſelves ; it is evident, that this Propoſition 

would no leſs require aProof, than the Conclu - 

hon deduced from it. In this Caſe à he mid 
dle Term muſt be ſought for, to trace the Con- 
nection here ſuppoſed; and this of courſe fur- 
niſhes another Syllogiſm, by which having eſta- 
bliſhed the Propoſition in queſtion, we are then, 
and not before, at liberty to uſe it in any ſu&- 
eceding Train of Reaſoning. And ſhould it ſo 
happen that in this ſecond Eſſay, there was ſtill | 
ſome previous Propoſition whoſe Turn did not 
appear at firſt Sight; we muft then have recourſe 
to a third Syllogitm, in order to lay open that 
Truth to che Mind; ; becauſe ſo long as the Pre- 
_ miſes remain uncertain, the Concluſion built 
upon 'them muſt be ſo too. When by conduct- 
mg our Thoughts in- this Manner, we at laſt 
arrive at ſome Syllogiſm, where the previous 
| Propoſitions are intuitive Truths; the Mind 
then reſts in full Security, as.perceiving that the 
_ ſeveral Concluſions i it has paſſed through, Rand 
upon the immoveable Foundation of Sel f-evi- 
dence, and when traced to. ir Source termi · 


YT; 


nate in it. a 


iA. Yi 


1X, w ſee therefore, chat ir in or⸗ 
"ou to infer aCangluſion by a Angle 
, the Premuſes mk 
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be intuitive Propoſitions, Where  tenation of 

they are not, previous Syllogiſms are — 

required, in which Caſe Reaſoning becomes a 
complicated Act, taking in a Variety: of ſucceſſive 
Steps. This frequently happens · in tracing the 
more remote Relations of our Ideas, where many 
middle Terms being called in, che Concluſion 
cannot be made out, but in conſequence of a 
Series, of \Syllogiſms following one another in 
Train, But alFboygh, in this Concatenation of 
Propoſitions, th oſe that form the Premiſes of 
the laſt | 8 yllogi iſm, are often confiderably re- 
moved from Self-evidence ; yet if we trace the 
Reaſoning backwards, we ſhall find them the 
Concluſions of previous Syllogiſms, whoſe 


Premiſes approach, nearer and nearer to In- 


tuition, n proportion 3 e. advance, and 
are 9223 at 4 to terminate i 5 it. And if 
after having thus ugrayelled a Demonſtration, 


11. Ban 


we take it the contrary," way ; 1. and opſerve 
how If Min ſetting out with [..tuitive Per- 
ceptions , | coaples them together to form 2 


Conclußen, ho "by iqtroduc this, Conclu- 
al = 8 2 ucing 
fon into anothe 5, it ſtill al ances 


one Step ee 5 Proceeds, making 
every new Diſcovery ffervione to its future 
Progreſs ; we ſhall then perceive clearly, that 
Reaſoning in the higheſt Exerciſe of vat Fa- 
cKukty, is no more than an orderly Combina- 


Aba of * * * which we dave al- 
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ready fo fully explained. The great Art lies, in 
ſo adjuſting our Syllogiſms one to another, that 
the Propoſitions ſeverally made uſe of as Premiſes, 
may be manifeſt Conſequences of what goes be- 
fore, For as by this means, every Concluſion is 
deduced from known and eſtabliſhed Truths, the 
very laſt in theSeries, how far ſpever wecarry it, 
will have no leſs Certainty attending it, than the 
original intuitive Perceptions themſelves, inwhich 
the whole Chain of Syllogiſms takes its Riſe. 
X. Tnus we ſee that Reaſoning 
beginning with firſt Principles, riſes 
Step of the gradually from one Judgment to 
Fin. another, and connects them in ſuch 
manner, that every Stage of the Progreſſion 
brings intuitive Certainty along with it. And 
nom at length we may clearly underſtand the 
Definition given above of this diſtinguiſhing 
Faculty of the human Mind. Reaſon we have 
ſaid is the Ability of dedueing unknown Truths 
from Principles or Propoſitions that are already 
known, This evidently appears, by the fore- 
going Account, where we. ſee, that no Propo- 
ſition is admitted into, a Syllogiſm, to ſerve as 
one of the previous udgments. on which the 
Concluſion reſts, unleſs it is itſelf a known and 
eſtabliſhed Truth, whoſe Connection with ſelt- 


| Requires i ""—_ 
tuitive Car- 


| evident Principles has been already traced, .,. 


Self.evidene XI. THERE is yet another Obſer- 
Tru, the vation which naturally offers itſelf, 


* 
* - 
- - - * 
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| in conſequence of the above Detail; ultimate 
viz. that all the Knowledge acquired „ many of 
by Reaſoning, how far ſoever we C. 
carry our Diſcoveries, is ſtill built upon our in- 
tuitive Perceptions, Towards the end of the laſt 
Part we divided Propoſitions into ſelf. evident 
and demonſtrable, and repreſented thoſe of the 
ſelf-evident kind, as the Foundation on which 
the whole Superſtructure of human Science 
reſted. This Doctrine is now abundantly con- 
firmed by what has been delivered in the preſent 
Chapter. We have found that every Diſcovery 
of human Reaſon, is the Conſequence of a Train 
of Syllogiſms, which when traced to their 
Source, always terminate in ſelf-evident Per- 
ceptions. When the Mind arrives at theſe pri- 
mitive Truths, it purſues not its Enquiries far- 
ther, as well knowing, that no Evidence can 
exceed that which flows from an immediate 
View of the Agreement or Difagreement be- 
tween its Ideas. And hence it is, that in un- 
ravelling any Part of Knowledge, in order to 
come at the Foundation on which it ſtands ; 
intuitive Truths are always the laſt Reſort 
of the Underſtanding, beyond which it aims 
not to advance, but poſſeſſes its Notions in 
perfect Security, as having now reached the 
very Spring and F ountain of all Science and 
Certainty. 


CHAP, 
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Of the ſeveral Kinds of Reaſoning, and frſt 
A Lg 0 bat by Which we determine the Genera 

and Species of Things. bh 


ene ri 


eaſoi I. M7 E have endeavoured i 
Rea * l W hay eavoured in the 


441 


5 ad 5 . 4 


may in the general de reduced to theſe two: 
1. To rank things under thoſe univerſal Ideas 
to which wo truly belong; and 2. To aſcribe 
to them their ſeveral Artribites and Properties 
in conſchuerice of that Diſtributioa. 
The fo Kind II. FST, men I fay, that one 
e Freat Aim of Hüman Reafon is, to 
Sr determ 


FFP it 
9 ; | . 


1 N 
5 


„ 

it is plain, that we cannot apply this Property 
to particular Objects, till we have firft deter- 
mined, whether they are comprehended under 
that general Idea, of which the Property is af- 
firmed. Thus there are certain Properties be- 
longing to all even Numbers, which nevertheleſs 


cannot be applied to any particular Number, 
until we have firſt diſcovered itto be of the Spe- 


>" expreſſed by that general Name. Hence 


Reaſoning begins w e things to their 
ſeveral Diviſions ny 0 Jaſſes in the Scale of our 
Ideas; ; and as theſe Diviſions are all diſtinguiſhed 
| by peculiar Names, we hereby learn to apply the 
Terms expreſſing general Conceptions, to ſuch 
particular Objects, as come under our imme- 
diate Obſervation. | | 
III. Now in order to arrive at The be. 

theſe Concluſians, by. which: the 4. 5 — 
feveral Objects of perception are ahn of this 
brought under general Names, two . | 
-things are manifeſtly neceſſary. Firſt; that we 
-take;3 View of the Idea itſelf demoted by that ge- 
- neral Name, ang carefulty attend to the diſtin- 
guiſhing Marks which ſerve to characterize i. 
-. Secondly, that we compare this Idea with the 
Object under Conſideration, obſerving din igently 
_ wherein they agree or differ. If the Idea is fourd = 
10, correſpond. wich che particular Object, we 
then withoutE apply the general Name; 


dut if no ſuch Correſpondence intervenes, the 
Conclu- 
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Concluſion muſt neceſſarily take a contrary 
Turn. Let us, for inſtance, take the Number 
Eight, and conſider by what Steps we are led to 
pronounce it an even Number. Firſt then we call 
to mind the Idea ſignified by the Expreſſion an 
even Number, viz. that it is a Number diviſible 
into two equal Parts. We then compare this Idea 
with the Number E:ght, and finding them ma- 
nifeſtly to agree, ſee at once the Neceſſity of ad- 
mitting the Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral Judg- 
ments therefore, transferred into Language, and 
reduced to the Form of a Syllogiſm, appear thus: 
Every Number that may be divided into two 
equal Parts is an EVEN Number. >; 

The Number EIGHT may be divided into. tꝛoa 
egual Parts. | 
. Therefore the Number bieur 15 an Even. 
Number. 

Theſe 8 Iv. I HAVE made Choice of this. 
; egg rnd Example, not ſo much for the Sake 
Eee dn of the Concluſion, which is obvious. 

s attend enough, and might have been ob- 

tained without all that Parade of 
Words; but chiefly becauſe it is of eaſy Compre- 
| henſion, and ſerves at the ſame time diſtinctly to 
exhibit the Form of Reaſoning by which the 
Underſtanding conducts itſelf in all Inſtances. 
of this kind. And here it may be obſerved, that. 
Were the general Idea, to which particular Ob- 

Fe are deferred, is very familiar to the Mind, 
and 
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and pads in View; this Reference, and 
the Application of the general Name, ſeem to 
de made without any Apparatus of Reaſoning. 
When we ſee a Horſe i in the Fields, or a Dog 
in the Street, we readily apply the Name of the 
Species; Habit, and a familiar Acquaintance 
with the general Idea, ſuggeſting it inſtantane- 
ouſly to the Mind. We are not however to ima- 
gine on this Account, that the Underſtanding 
departs from the uſual Rules of juſt Thiaking. 
A frequent Repetition of Acts begets a Habit ; 
and Habits are attended with a certain Prompt- 
neſs of Execution, that prevents our obſerving 
the ſeveral Steps and Gradations by which any 
Courſe of Action is accompliſhed. But in other 
Inſtances, where we judge not by pre-contrated 
Habits, as when the general Idea is very com- 
plex, or leſs familiar to the Mind; we always 
proceed according to the Form of Reaſoning 
eſtabliſhed above. A Goldſmith, for inflance, 
who is in doubt as to any Piece of Metal, whe- 
ther it be of the Species called Gold; firſt ea 
mines its Properties, and then c 1 
with the general Idea fignified ed hawn,.. 
if he finds a perfe& Correſpondence, no longen 
heſitates under what Claſs. of Metals ta rank it. 
Now what is this, but following Step by Sten 
thoſe Rules of Reafoning, which. we. have. be. 
c fare laid down as the Standards, by which to 

ogy regulate” 
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regulate our Thoughts i in all Concluſions of this 
— +: 

The great u- V. Non let it de imagined, that 
3 our Reſearches here, becauſe in Ap- 
Reaſoning, pearance bounded to the impoſing of 
general Names upon particular Objects, are 
therefore trivial and of little Conſequence, 
Some of the moſt conſiderable Debates among 
Mankind, and ſuch too as nearly regard their 
Lives, Intereſt, and Happineſs, turn wholly upon 
this Article. Is it not the chief Employment 
of our ſeveral Courts of Judicature, to deter- 
mine in particular Inftances, what is Law, Juſ- 
tice, and Equity ? Of what Importance is it in 
many Caſes, to decide aright, whether an Action 
mall be termed Murder or Manſlaughter? We 
ſee that no leſs than the Lives and Fortunes of 

Men depend often upon theſe Deciſions. The 
| Reaſon is plain. Actions when once referred 
to a general Idea, draw after them all that may 
be affirmed of that Idea; infomuch that the de- 
termining the Species of Actions, is ail une with 
determining what Proportion of Praiſe or Diſ- 
praiie, Commendation or Blame, Sc. ought to 
follow them. For as it is allowed that Murder 
deſerves Death, by bringing any particular Ac- 
tion under the Head of Murder, we w — 
. * che mma . * 


- 


vr. Bur 


ſ. 


En 

VI. Bur the great Importance 3 3, x28 
of this Branch of Reaſoning, and by ters? F4 
the Neceſlity,of. Cre and Circum- Aab | 
ſpection, in referring particular Ob- 5 
jects to general Ideas, is ſtill farther evident from 
the Practice of the Mathematicians. Every one 
who has read Euclid knows, that he frequently 
requires us to draw Lines thro” certain Points, 
and according to ſuch and ſuch Directions. 
The Figures thence reſulting are often Squares, 
Parallelograms, or Rectangles. Yet Euclid ne- 
ver ſuppoſes this from their bare Appearance, 
but always demonſtrates it upon the ſtricteſt 
Principles of Geometry. Nor is the Method he 
takes in any thing different from that deſcribed 
above. Thus, for inſtance, having defined a 
Square to be a Figure bounded by four equal 
Sides, joined together at right Angles ; when 
ſuch a Figure ariſes in any Conſtruction previous 
to the Demonſtration of a Propolition, he yet 
never calls it by that Name, until he has ſnewn 
that the Sides are equal, and all its Angles right 
ones; Now this is apparently the fame Form of 
Reaſoning we have before exhibited, in proving 
Eight to be an even Number; as will be evident 
to any one who reduces it into a regular Syl- 
logiſm. I ſhall only add, that when Euclid has 
thus determined the: Species: o any Figure, he 

is then, and not before, at liberty to aſcribe to 
it all the Properties voy Canoes of that 


Figure, | 


OY 


Figure, and thereby render it ſubſervient tothe 

Future Courſe of his Reaſoning. 
1 VII. Having thus ſufficiently 
variable Teas, Explained. the Rules by which we 
with « feady are to conduct ourſelves, in ranking 
Names, renders particular Objects under general 
ewe Ideas, and ſhewn their Conformity 
eaſy and c- to the Practice and Manner of the 
Z Mathematicians ; it remains only to 
obſerve, that the true Way of rendering this Part 
of Knowledge both eaſy and certain, is; by ha- 
bituating ourſelves to clear and determinate 
Ideas, and keeping them ſteadily annexed to 
their reſpective Names. For as all our Aim is, 
to apply general Words aright ; if theſe Words 
ſtand for invariable Ideas, that are perfectly 
known to the Mind, and can be readily diſtin- 
guiſhed upon Occaſion, there will be little 
Danger of Miſtake or Ecror in our Reaſonings, | 
Let us ſuppoſe that by examining any Object, 
and carrying our Attention ſucceſlively from 
one Part to another, we have acquainted our- 
| ſelves with the ſeveral Particulars obſervable in 
it, If among theſe we find ſuch as conſtitute 
ſome general Idea, framed and ſettled before- 
band by the Underſtanding, and diftinguiſhed 
by a particular Name; the Reſemblance thus 
known and perceived, neceſſarily determines 
the Species of the Object, and thereby gives 
it a right to the Name by which that Species 
2 1 


1 D 
is called. Thus four equal Sides, joined to- 
gether at right Angles, make up the Notion of 
a Square. As this is a faxed and invariable Idea, 
without which 'the general Name cannot be 
applied, we never call any particular Figure a 
Sguare, until it appears to have theſe ſeveral 
Conditions; and contrarily, wherever a Figure 
is found with theſe Conditions, it neceſſarily 
takes the Name of a Square. The ſame will be 
found to hold in all our other Reaſonings of this 
kind; where nothing can create any Difficulty | 
but the Want of ſettled Ideas. If for inſtance 
we have not determined within ourſelves, the 
preciſe Notion denoted by the Word Manſlaugh- 
zer; it will be impoffible for us to decide, whe- 
ther any particular Action ought to bear that 
Name : becauſe however nicely we examine the 
Action itſelf, yet being Strangers to the general 
Idea with which it is to be compared, we are 
utterly unable to judge of their Agreement or 
| Diſagreement, But if we take care to remove 
this Obſtacle, and diſtinctly trace the two Ideas 
under Conſideration, all Difficulties vaniſh, and 
the Reſolution becomes both eaſy and certain. 


VIII. Trvs we ſee of what Im- By ſuch a 
portance it is, towards the Improve- —_— -3-ug 
ment and Certainty of human mu ration 
| Knowledge, that we accuſtom our. 1 % . 


Fes | ſelves 


| 


— --<y Nor is this ſo eaſy a Taſkasſc 


of human Knowledge. 
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Erduced he. ſelves to clear and determinateldeas, 


Knowledge az and a ſteady Application of Words. 


I" 


perhaps be apt to imagine ; it requiring both a 
comprehenſive Underſtanding, Jud & ret, Com- 


mand of Attention, to ſettle the MN Bounds 


of our Ideas, when they grow to be very com- 
plex, and include a Multitude of Particulars, 
Nay, and after theſe imp are duly fixed, there 
is a Certain . ol Thought and Extent 
of Mind require, towards keeping the ſeveral 


Parts in View, that in comparing our Ideas one 


with another, none of them may be overlooked. 
Yet ought not theſe Difficulties to diſcourage us; 
tho great they are not unſurmountable, and the 
Advantages ariſing ſrom Succeſs will amply re- 


compenſe our Toil. The Certainty and eaſy | 


Application of Mathematical Knowledge W 
wholly owing to the exact Obſervance of this 
Rule. And I am apt to imagine, that if we were 
to 'employ the fame Care about all our other 

Ideas, as Mathettiaticians haye done about thoſe 


of Number and Magnitude, by forming them 
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into exact Combinations, and diſtinguiſhing ' 
theſe Combinations by particular Names, i in or- 


der to keep them ſteady and invariable ; we 


ſhould ſoon have it in our Power to introduce 
-Certainty and Demonſtration into other Parts. 


CHAP, 


112115) 
CHAP. III. 


- Of Reaſoning, as it Pats the Pome was 
Properties of T bings, and the ae f 
our oo Leas. 


I. E come now to the ſecond , ile 
w great End which Men — _— 
have in View i in their Reaſonings, — 

namely; the diſcovering and af- aſ- as it concerns 

: common Life. 

_ cribing to things their ſeveral Attri- 

butes and Properties. And here it will be neceſ- 
ſary to diſtinguiſh between Reaſoning, as it re- 
gards the Sciences, and as it concerns common 
Life. In the Sciences, our Reaſon i is employed 
chiefly about.univerſal Truths, it being by them 
alone that the Bounds of human Knowledge are 
5 enfarged. Hence the Diviſion of things into 
various Claſſes, called otherwiſe Genera and 
Species. For theſe univerſal Ideas, being ſet up 
as the Repreſentatives of many patticular things, 
whatever is affirmed of them, may be alſo affirm - 


c of all the Individuals to which they belong. 


Aurder for inſtance is a general Idea, repreſent- 
ing a certain Species of human Actions. Reaſon 
tells us, that the Puniſhment due to it is Death. 
Hence every particular Action coming under the 
Notien of Murder, has the Puniſhment of Death 


allotted 
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allotted to it. Here then we apply the general 
Truth to ſome obvious Inſtance, and this is what 
Properly conſtitutes the Reaſoning of common 
Life. For Men, in their ordinary Tranſactions 
and Intercourſe one with another, have for the 
moſt part to do only with particular Objects. 
Our Friends and Relations, their Characters and 
| Behaviours, the Conſtitution of the ſeveral Bodies 
that ſurround us, and the Uſes to which they 
may be apphed, are what chiefly engage our At- 
tention, In all theſe we reaſon about particular 
things; and the whole Reſult of our Reaſoning 
is, the applying the general Truths of the Sci- 
ences to the ordinary Tranſactions of human 
Life. When we ſee n Viper, we avoid it. 
Wherever we have Occaſion for the forcible Ac- 
tion of Water, to move a Body that makes con- 
fidetable Reſiſtance, we take care to convey it in 
ſuch a manner, that it ſhall fall upon the Object 
with impetuoſity. Now all this happens, in 
conſequence of our familiar and ready Applica- 

tion of theſe two general Truths; The Bite of a 
Viper is mortal : Water falling upon a Body with 
Impetuoſity, afis very forcibly towards ſetting it in 
Motion. In like manner, if we ſet ourſelves to 
conſider any particular Character, in order to 
determine the Share of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe that 
belongs to it, our great Concern is, to aſcertain 


exactly the Proportion of Virtue and Vice. The 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon is obvious. A juſt Determination i in all 
Caſes of this kind depends intirely upon an Ap- 
plication of theſe general Maxims of Morality : 
Virtuous Actions deſerve Praiſe : Vicious Actions 
deſerve. Blame. 


II. Hence it appears, that Rea- z. "—_ . 
ſoning, as it regards common Life, —— 2 
is no more than the aſcribing the — 
general Properties of things to thoſe L. 
ſeveral Objects with which we are immediately 
concerned, according as they are found to be of 
that particular Diviſion or Claſs to which ths 
Properties belong. The Steps then by which 
we proceed are manifeſtly theſe, Firſt we refer 
the Object under Conſideration to ſome general 


| Idea or Claſs of Things. We then recolle& the 


feveral Attributes of that general Idea. And 
laſtly, aſcribe all thoſe Attributes to the preſent 
Object. Thus in conſidering the Character of 
bempronius, if we find it to be of the kind called 
Virtuous; when we at the ſame time reflect, that 
a virtuous Character is deſerving of Eſteem, it 
naturally and obviouſly follows, that Semproniut 
is ſo too. Theſe Thoughts put into a $Syllogi/m, 
in order to exhibit the Form of 9 here 
required, run thus: 

Every virtuous Man i 7s worthy of 22 

SEMPRONIUS 7s a virtuous Man : 

Ti berefareSEMPRONIUs 7 is worthy Elm. 


L I. Ir 
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II. Br this Syllagiſn it appears, 
— = that before we ah = thing of a 
22 particular Object, that Object muſt 
afk, be referred to ſome general Idea. 
— Sempronius is pronounced worthy of 

Eſteem, only in conſequence of his 
being a virtuous Man, or coming under that ge- 
neral Notion. Hence we ſee the neceſſary Con- 
nection of the various Parts of Reaſoning, and 
the Dependence they have one upon another. 
The determining che Genera and Species of 


Tings, is, as we have ſaid, one Exerciſe of hu- 


man Reaſon; and here we find that this Exer - 
ciſe is the firſt in Order, and previous to the 
other, which conliſts in aſcribing to them their 
Powers, Properties, and Relations. But when we 
| have taken this previous Step, and brought par- 
ticular Objects under general Names; as the Pro- 
perties we aſcribe to them are no other than thoſe 
of the general Idea, it is plain, that in order to a 
ſucceſsful Progreſs in this Part of Knowledge, 
we muſt thoroughly acquaint ourfelves with 
the ſeveral Relations and Attributes of theſe our 
general Ideas. When this is done, the other Part 
will be eaſy, and require ſcarce any Labour of 
Thought, as being no more than an Application 
of the general Form of Reafoning repreſented in 
the foregoing Syllagiſm. Now as we have already 
ſufficiently — bow we are to proceed in de- 
termining 
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termining the Genera and Species of Things, 
which as we have ſaid is the previous Step to this 
ſecond Branch of human Knowledge; all that 
is farther wanting to a due Explanation of it is, 
to offer ſome Conſiderations, as to the manner 
of inveſtigating the general Relations of our 
Ideas. This is the higheft Exerciſe of the Pow- 
ers of the Underſtanding, and that by means 
whereof, we arrive at the Diſcovery of univerſal 
Truths; inſomuch that our Deductions in this 
May conftitnte that particular Species of Rea- 
ſoning which we have before ſaid regards prin- 
cipally the Sciences. 
IV. Bur that we may conduct 

our Thoughts with ſome Order and vb 
Method, we ſhall begin with obſery- make « good 

3 1 5 ea ener. 
ing, that the Relations of our gene- 
ral Ideas are of two Kinds. Either ſuch as im- 


meldiately diſcover themſelves, upon comparing 


the Ideas one with another ; or fach, as being 
more remote and diſtant, require Art and Con- 
trivance to bring them into View. The Rela- 
tions of the firſt Kind, furniſh us with intuitive 
and ſelf-evident Truths: thoſe of the ſecond 
are traced by Reaſoning, and a due Application 


ol intermediate Ideas. It is of this laſt kind that 


we are to ſpeak here, having diſpatched what 
was neceſlary with regard to the other in the 
| ſecond Part. As therefore in tracing the more 
diſtant Relations of Things, we muſt always 

L 2 av 
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have recourſe to intervening Ideas, and are more 
or leſs ſucceſsful in our Reſearches, according 

to our Acquaintance with theſe Ideas, and Abi- 

lity of applying them; it is evident, that to 
make a good Reaſoner, two things are princi- 

pally required. Firſt, an extenſive Knowledge 

of thoſe intermediate Ideas by means of which 

things may be compared one with another. Se- 

condly, the Skill and Talent of applying them 

happily, in all particular Inſtances that come 
under Conſideration. | 

Mel a6 a>. v. FirsTI ſay, that i in order to 

== = eng our ſucceſsfulProgreſs inReaſoning, 

mediate Ideas. we muſt have an extenſive Know- 

ledge of thoſe intermediate Ideas, by means of 


which things may be compared one with ano- 


ther. For as it is not every Idea that will an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe of our Enquiries, but ſuch on- 
Jy as are peculiarly related to the Objects about 
which we reaſon, ſo as by a Compariſon with 
them, to furniſh evident and known Truths; 


nothing is more apparent, than that the greater 
Variety of Conceptions we can call into View, 


the more likely we are to find ſome among them 
that will help us to the Truths here required. 
And indeed it is found to hold in Experience, 
that in Proportion as we enlarge our View of 
Things, and grow acquainted with a Multitude 
of different Objects, the Reaſoning Faculty 
gathers Strength, For by extending our Sphere 

of 


( 
of Knowledge, the Mind acquires a certaiti 
Force and Penetration, as being accuſtomed 
to examine the ſeveral Appearances of its Ideas, 
and obſerve what Light they caſt one upon ano- 
ther. | | 15 
VI. Ax this I take to be the Rea- . in 
ſon, that in order to excel remark- «ny en, 
Branch of 
ably in any one Branch of Learning, Learn ing we 
it is neceſſary to have at leaſt a gene- 7 #* i ge- 


neral ac- 
ral Acquaintance with the whole grained wvirb 


Circle of Arts and Sciences. The Circle of vt 
Truth of it is, all the various Divi- Seema. 
ſions of human Knowledge are very nearly re- 
Jated among themſelves, and in innumerable In- 
ſtances ſerve to illuſtrate and ſet off each other. 
And. altho' it is not to be denied, that by an ob- 

ſtinate Application to one Branch of Study, a 
Man may make conſiderable Progreſs, and ac- 
quire ſome Degree of Eminence in it; yet his 
Views will be always narrow and contracted, 
and he will want that maſterly Diſcernment, 
which not only enables us to purſue our Diſco- 
veries with Eaſe, but alſo in laying them open to 
others, to ſpread a certain Brightneſs around 
them. I would not however here be underſtood 
to mean, that a general Knowledge alone is ſufy 
ficient for all the Purpoſes of Reaſoning. I only 
recommend it as proper to give the Mind a cer- 
tain Teng and Quickneſs, and qualify it for 


3 judging 
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judging aright in the ordinary Oceurrences of 
Life. But when our Reaſoning regards a parti- 
cular Science, it is farther neceſſary that we 

more nearly acquaint ourſelves with whatever 
relates to that Science. A general Knowledge 
is a good Preparation, and enables us to proceed 
with Eaſe and Expedition in whatever Branch 
of Learning we apply to. But then in the mi- 
nute and intricate Queſtions of any Science, we 
are by no means qualified to reaſon with Advan- 
tage, until we have perfectly maſtered the Science 
to which they belong; it being hence chiefly 
that we are furniſhed with thoſe intermediate 
Ideas, which lead to a juſt and ſucceſsful Solu- 
tion. 


Mey Mathe- VII. AND here, as it eomes ſo 
maliciant naturally in my Way, I cannot 
cmi. mes an- | 


Feuer net the avoid taking Notice of an Obſerva- 
ee, tion that is frequently to be met 
eur great — 1 
Learning with, and ſeems to carry in it at 
. flirſt fight ſomething very ſtrange 
and unaccountable. It is in ſhort this, that 
Matbematicians, even ſuch as are allowed to ex- 
cel in their own profeſſion, and to have diſco- 
vered themſelves perfect Maſters in the Art of 
Reaſoning, have not yet been always happy in 
treating upon other Subjects; but rather fallen 
ſhort, not only of what might naturally have 
been expected from them, but of many Writers 
much leſs exerciſed in the Rules of Argumen- 
L | NES, BE tation. 
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tation. This will not appear ſo very extraor- 
dinary, if we reflect on what has been hinted 
above. Mathematichs is an engaging Study, and 
| Men who apply themſelves that Way, fo wholly 
plunge into it, that they are for the moſt part 
but little acquainted with other Branches of 
Knowledge. When therefore they quit their 
favourite Subject, and enter upon others that 
are in a manner new and ſtrange to them, no 
wonder if they find their Invention at a Stand. 
Becauſe however perfect they may be in the Art 
of Reaſoning, yet wanting here thoſe interme- 
diate Ideas which are neceſſary to furniſh out 
a a due Train of Propoſitions, all their Skill and 
Ability fails them. For a bare Knowledge of 
the Rules is not ſufficient. We muſt farther 
have Materials whereunto to apply them. And 
when theſe are once obtained, then it is that an 
able Reaſoner diſcovers his Superiority, by the 
juſt Choice he makes, and a certain maſterly 
Diſpoſition, that in every Step of the Procedure 
carries Evidence and Conviction along with it. 
And hence it is, that ſuch Mathematicians as 
have of late Years applied themſelves to other 

Sciences, and not contented with a ſuperficial 
Knowledge, endeavoured to reach their inmoſt 
Receſſes; ſuch Mathematicians, I ſay, have by 
mere Strength of Mind, and a happy Applica- 
tion of Geometrical Reaſoning, carried their Diſ- 
coveries far beyond what was heretofore "_ 

L4 
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the utmoſt Limits of human Knowledge. This 
is a Truth abundantly known to all who are 
acquainted with the late wonderful Improve- 

ments in Natural Philoſophy. 
2 tbe VIII. I cot now to the ſecond 
ing 4424 ate thing required, in order to a ſucceſs- 
3 i ful Progreſs in Reaſoning, namely; 
Apna, the Skill and Talent of applying 
intermediate Ideas happily in all particular 
Inſtances that come under Conſideration. And 
here | ſhall not take up much time in laying 
down Rules and Precepts, becauſe I am apt to 
think they would do but little Service. Uſe and 
Exerciſe are the beſt Inſtructors in the preſent 
Caſe: and whatever Logicians may boaſt, of 
bei ng able to form perfect Reafoners by Book 
and Rule, yet we find by Experience, that the 
Study of their Precepts does not always add any 
great Degree of Strength to the Underſtanding. 
In ſhort, *tis the Habit alone of Reaſoning that 
makes a Reaſoner. And therefore the true 
Way to acquire this Talent is, by being much 
| converſant in thoſe Sciences where the Art of 
Reaſoning is allowed to reign in the greateſt 
Perfection. Hence it was that the Ancients, 
who ſo well underſtood the Manner of forming 
the Mind, always began with Mathematicks as 
the Foundation of their Philoſophical Studies, 
Here the Underſtanding is by Degrees habituat- 
ed to Truth, contracts inſenſibly a certain Fonda 
ä neſs 
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neſs for it, and learns never to yield its Aſſent to 
any Propoſition but where the Evidence is ſuf- 
ficient to produce full Conviction, For this 
Reaſon Plato has called Mathematical Demon- 
| flfations the Catharticks or Purgatives of the Soul, 
as being the proper Means to cleanſe it from 
Error, and reſtore that natural Exerciſe of its 
Faculties in which juſt Thinking conſiſts. 
And indeed I believe it will be readily allowed, 
that no Science furniſhes ſo many Inſtances of 
a happy Choice of intermediate Ideas, and a dex- 
terous Application of them, for the Diſcovery 
of Truth, and Enlargement of Knowledge. 
IX. Ir therefore we would form 

our Minds to a Habit of Reaſoning The Sb of 
cloſely and in train, we cannot take — 
any more certain Method, than the in this 
exerciſing ourſelves in Mathematical _ 
Demonſtrations, ſo as to contract a kind of Fa- 
miliarity with them, << Not that we look upon 
« it as neceſſary, (to uſe the Words of the great 
„Hr. Locke) that all Men ſhould be deep 
« Mathematicians, but that, having got the 
e Way of Reaſoning which that Study neceſſa- 
40 rily brings the Mind to, they may be able to 
<< transfer it to other Parts of Knowledge, as 
-« they ſha! have Occaſion. For in all ſorts 


« of Reaſoning, every ſingle Argument ſhould 
« be managed as a Mathematical Demonſtra- 
4 tion, the Connection and Dependence of 
"Sz Ideas 


- ——— - * " 
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Ideas ſhould be followed, till the Mind is 


brought to the Source on which it bottoms, 


and can trace the Coherence through the 
whole Train of Proofs. It is in the general 


obſervable, that the Faculties of our Souls are 
improved and made uſeful to us juſt after the 
ſame manner as our Bodies are, Would you 
have a Man write or paint, dance or fence 
well, or perform any other manual Operation, 


« dexterouſly and with Eaſe? Let him have ever 


ſo much Vigour and Activity, Suppleneſs and 
Addreſs naturally, yet nobody expects this 
from him unleſs he has been uſed to it, and 
has employed Time and Pains in faſhioning 


and forming his Hand, or outward Parts, to 


theſe Motions, Juſt ſo it is in the Mind; 
would you have a Man reaſon well, you muſt _ 
uſe him to it betimes, exerciſe his Mind in 
obſerving the Connection of Ideas, and fol- 


lowing them in train. Nothing does this 


better than Mathematicks; which therefore 
I think ſhould be taught all thoſe, who bave 
the Time and Opportunity, not ſo much 
to make them Mathematicians, as to make 
them reaſonable Creatures; for though we 
all call ourſelves fo, becauſe we are born to- 


it, if we pleaſe; yet we may truly ſay, Na- 
ture giyes us but the Seeds of it. We are born 


to be, if we pleaſe, rational Creatures; but 
ds Uſe and en only that makes us fo, 
5 «6c and ; 
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« and we are indeed fo, no farther than Induſtry 


„ and Application has carried us.” Candudt of 
the Under/tanding. 


X. Bor although the Study of 
Mathematicks be of all others the 
moſt uſeful to form the Mind and 
give it an early Reliſh of Truth, yet 
ought not otherParts of Philoſophy 
to be neglected. For there alſo we 
meet with many Oppertunities of exerciſing the 
Powers of the Underſtanding ; and the Variety 
of Subjects naturally leads us to obſerve all thoſe 
different Turns of Thinking that are peculiarly. 
adapted to the ſeveral Ideas we examine, and the 
Truths we ſearch after. A Mind thus trained 
acquires 2 certain Maſtery over its own 
Thoughts, inſomuch that it can range and mo- 

del them at pleaſure, and call fuch into View 
as beſt ſuit its preſent Deſigns. Now in this- 
the whole Art of Reaſoning conſiſts, from 
among a great Variety of different Ideas to ſin- 
gle out thoſe that are moſt proper for the Bufineſs- 
in band, and to lay them together in ſuch Or- 
der, that from plain and eaſy Beginnings, by. 


gentle Degrees, and a continual Train of evi- 


dent Truths, we may be inſenſibly led on to- 
fuch Diſcoveries, as at our firſt ſetting out ap- 
peared beyond the Reach of the human Under- 
ſtanding. For this purpoſe, beſides the Study 
Le of 


. 
of Mathematicks before recommended, we ought 
to apply ourſelves diligently to the reading of 
ſuch Authors as have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves for Strength of Reaſoning, and a juſt and 
accurate Manner of Thinking. For it is ob- 
ſervable, that a Mind exerciſed and ſeaſoned to 
Truth ſeldom reſts ſatisfied in a bare Contempla- 
tion of the Arguments offered by others, but 
will be frequently eſſaying its own Strength, and 
purſuing its Diſcoveries upon thePlan it is moſt 
accuſtomed to. Thus we inſenſibly contract a 
Habit of tracing Truth from one Stage to ano- 
ther, and of inveſtigating thoſe general Rela- 
tions and Properties which we afterwards aſ- 
cribe to particular Things, according as we find 
them comprehended under the abſtract Ideas to 
which the Properties belong. And thus having 
particularly ſhewn how we are to diſtribute the 
ſeveral Objects of Nature under general Ideas, 
what Properties we are to aſeribe to them in 
conſequence of that Diſtribution, and how to 
trace and inveſtigate the Properties themſelves , 
I think I have ſufficiently explained all that is 
neceſſary towards a due Conception of Reaſon- 
ing, and ſhall therefore here canclude this Chap- 
ter. | „ | 
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"CHAP: Iv. 
Of the Forms of Syllogiſms. 


| HITHERTO we have con- * Figures 
| tented ourſelves with a ge- of Sylkg:ſms, 
neral Notion of Syllogiſms, and of 

the Parts of which they conſiſt, It is now time 
to enter a little more particularly into the Sub- 
jeR, to examine their various Forms, and to lay 
open the Rules of Argumentation proper to each, 
In the Syllogiſms mentioned in the foregoing 
Chapters, we may obſerve that the midale Term 
is the Subject of the Major Propoſition, and the 
Predicate of the Minor. This Diſpoſition, tho 
the moſt natural and obvious, is not however 
neceſſary; it frequently happening, that the 
middle Term is the Subject in both the Premiſes, 
or the Predicate in both; and ſometimes di- 
realy contrary to its Diſpoſition in the forego- 
ing Chapters, the Predicate in the Major, and 
the Subject in the Minor. Hence the Diſtinction 
of Syllogiſms into various kinds, called Figures 
by Logicians. For Figure, according to their 
Uſe of the Word, is nothing elſe but the Order 
and Diſpoſition, of the middle Term in any Syl- 
logiſm. And as this Diſpoſition is we ſee four- 
fold, ſo the Figures of Syllogiſms thence ariſing 
are four in Number, When the middle Terw 
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is the Subject of the Major Propoſition, and the 
Predicate of the Minor, we have what is called 
the jir/? Figure, If on the other hand, it is the 
Predicate of both the Premiſes, the Syllogiſm 
is ſaid to be in the ſecond Figure, Again, in the 
third Figure, the middle Term is the ſubject of 
the two Premiſes, And laſtly, by making it 
the Predicate of the Major, and Subject of the 
Minor, we obtain Syltogiſms i in the fourth Figure. 
The Mods of II. BUT beſides this fourfold Diſ- 
V tinction of Syllogiſms, there is alſo 
a farther Subdiviſion of them in every Figure, 
ariſing from the Quantity and Quality as they are 
called of the Propoſitions. By Quantity we mean 
the Conſideration of Propoſitions as univerſal or 
particular, by Quality as affirmative or negative. 
Now as in all the ſeveral Diſpoſitions of the mid- 
dle Term, the Propoſitions of which a Syllogiſm 
conſiſts may be either univerſal or particular, 
affirmative or negative; the due Determination 
of theſe, and ſo putting them together as the 
Laws of Argumentation require, conſtitute what 
Logicians call the ood of Syllogiſms, Of 
theſe Moads there are a determinate Number to 
every Figure, including all the poſſible Ways in 
which Propoſitions differing in Quantity or Qua- 
lity can be combined, according to any Diſpoſi- 
tion of the middle Term, in order to arrive at a 
juſt Concluſion. The Shortneſs of the preſent 
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Work wilt not allow of entering into a more 
particular Deſcription of theſe ſeveral Diftinc- 
tions and Diviſions, I ſhall therefore content 
myſelf, with referring the Reader to the Port- 
Royal Art of thmking, where he will find the 
| Moods and Figures of Syllogiſms diſtinctly ex- 


plained, and the Rules proper — each very 
neatly demonſtrated. 


III. Tur Diviſion of Syllogiſms Foundation of 
according to Mood and Figure, re- Tongs 
ſpects thoſe eſpecially, which are Sen. 
known by the Name of plain ſimple Syllogiſms ; 
that is, which are bounded to three Propoſitions, 
all ſimple, and where the Extremes and middle 
Term is connected, according to the Rules laid 
down above. But as the Mind is not tied down 
to any one preciſe Form of Reaſoning, but ſome- 
times makes uſe of more, ſometimes of fewer 
Premiſes, and often takes in compound and con- 
_ ditional Propoſitions, it may not be amiſs to take 
notice of the differeat Forms derived from this 
Source, and explain the Rules by which the 
Mind conducts itſelf in the uſe of them, | 
IV. Wurm in any Syllogiſm, the Condirienat 
Major is a conditional Propoſition, * 
the Syllogiſm itſelf is termed Conditional. Thus: 
F there is a God, he ought to be you p ped, 
But there is a Ged. 
Ther voy” he ought to be wofipped, Q 


. 3 


| 
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In this Example, the Major or firſt Propoſition, 
is we ſee conditional, and therefore the Syllo- 
giſm itſelf is alſo of the kind called by that 
Name. And here we are to obſerve, that all 
conditional Propoſitions are made up of two 
diſtin Parts; one expreſſing the Condition 
upon which the Predicate agrees or diſagrees 
with the Subject, as in-this now before us, if 


there is a God; the other joining or disjoining 


the ſaid Predicate and Subject, as here, he ought 
to be worſhipped. The firſt of theſe Parts, or 
that which implies the Condition, is called the 
Antecedent ; the ſecond, where we join or diſ- 


join the Predicate and Subject, has the Name 


of the Conſequent. 
Ground of - V. THESE Things explained, we 
lation in 


pr hag are farther to obſerve; that in all 
Syllogiſms, Propoſitions of this kind, ſuppoſing 
them to be exact in point of Form, the Relation 
between the Antecedent and Conſequent muſt 


ever be true and real; that is, the Antecedent 
_ . muſt always contain ſome certain and genuine 


Condition, which neceſſarily implies the Con- 


ſequent: for otherwiſe, the Propoſition itſelf 


will be falſe, and therefore ought not to be ad- 
_ mitted into our Reaſonings. Hence it follows, 
that when any conditional Propoſition is aſſumed, 
if we admit the Antecedent of that Propoſition, 
we muſt at che ſame time necellarily admit the 

Conſe- 
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Conſequent ; but if we reject the Conſequent, 
we are in like manner bound to reject alſo the 
Antecedent. For as the Antecedent always ex- 
preſſes ſome Condition which neceſſarily im- 
plies the Truth of the Conſequent; by admit- 
ting the Antecedent we allow of that Condition, 
and therefore ought alſo to admit the Conſe- 
quent. In like manner if it appears that the 
Conſequent ought to be rejected, the Antece - 
dent evidently muſt be ſo too; becauſe as we 
juſt now demonſtrated, the admitting of the 
Antecedent would neceſſarily imply the Ad- 
miſſion alſo of the Conſequent. 
VI. FRou what has been ſaid it 
appears, that there are two Ways of Moods of 
arguing in hypothetical Syllogiſms, Sliſe. 
which lead to a certain and un- 
avoidable Concluſion. For as the Major is 
always a conditional Propoſition, conſiſting of 
an Antecedent and a Conſequent; if the Minor 
admits the Antecedent, it is plain that the Con- 
dcluſion muſt admit the Conſequent. This is 
called arguing from the Admiſſion of the Ante- 
cedent to the Admiſſion of the Conſequent, and 
conſtitutes that Mood or Species of hypothetical 
Syllogiſms, which is diſtinguiſhed in the Schools 
dy the Name of the Modus ponens, inaſinuch as 
by it the whole conditional Propoſition, both 
Antecedent and S is eſtabliſhed. 
Thus: 7 
if 
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# God is infinitely wiſe, and afts with perfedt 
Freedom, he does nothing but what is bet. 
But God is infinitely wiſe, and atts with per- 
ect Freedom: © 
Therefore he does nothing but what is beſt. 
Here we ſee the Antecedent or firſt Part of 
the conditional Propoſition is eſtabliſhed in the 
Minor, and the Conſequent or ſecond Part in 
the Concluſion ; whence the Syllogiſm itſelf is 
an Example of the Modus ponens. But if now 


we on the coatrary ſuppoſe, that the Minor re- 


jects the Conſequent, then it is apparent, that 


the Concluſion muſt alſo reject the Antecedent. 


In this Caſe we are ſaid to argue from the Re- 


 moyal of the Conſequent, to the Removal of 


the Antecedent, and the particular Mood or 

Species of Syllogiſms thence ariſing is called by 

Logicians the Modus tollens; becauſe in it, both 

Antecedent and Conſequent are rejected or taken 

away, as appears by the following Example; 

| ff God were not a Being of infinite Goodneſs, 
neither would he —_— the Happineſs of 
his Creatures. 

Bus God does conſult the Heppineſ of bis 

Creatures: 

Therefore he is a Being of infinite Goodneſs. 
22 include VII. THESE two Species take in 
AE, the whole Claſs of conditional Syl- 
Sig jogiſms, and include all the poſſible 


| Ways of arguing that lead to a legitimate Con- 


cluſion; 


| „ 
cluſion; becauſe we cannot here proceed by a 
contrary Proceſs of Reaſoning, that is, from 


the Removal of the Antecedent to the Removal 


of the Conſequent, or from the eſtabliſhing of 
the Conſequent to the eſtabliſhing of the Ante- 
cedent. For altho' the Antecedent always ex- 
preſſes ſome real Condition, which once ad- 
mitted neceſſarily implies the Conſequent, yet it 
does not follow that there is therefore no other 
Condition; and if ſo, then after removing the 
Antecedent, the Conſequent may ſtill hold, be- 
cauſe of ſome other Determination that infers it, 
When we ſay : Fa Stone is expoſed ſome time ta 
the Rays of the Sun, it will contract a certain De- 
gree of Heat; the Propoſition is certainly true, 
and admitting the Antecedent, we muſt alſo ad- 
mit the Conſequent. But as there are other 
Ways by which a Stone may gather Heat, it 
will not follow, from the ceaſing of the before · 
mentioned Condition, that therefore the Conſe» 
quent cannot take place, In other Words, we 
cannot argue, But the Stone has not bean expoſed 
to the Rays of the Sun; therefore neither has it any 
Degree of Heat ; inaſmuch as there are a great 
many other Ways by which Heat might have 
been communicated to it. And if we cannot 


argue from the Removal of the Antecedent ts 


the Remaval of the Conſequent, na. more can 
we from the Admiſſion of the Conſequent to the 
Ain 
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Fl 


Admiſſion of the Antecedent. Becauſe as the 
Conſequent may flow from a great Variety of 
different Suppoſitions, the allowing of it does 
not determine the preciſe Suppoſition, but only 
that ſome one of them muſt take place. Thus 
in the foregoing Propoſition, If a Stone is ex- 
poſed ſame time to the Rays of the Sun, it will con- 
tract a certain Degree of Heat : Admitting the 
Conſequent, viz. that it has contrafed a certain 
Degree of Heat, we are not therefore bound to 
admit the Antecedent, that it has been ſome time 
expoſed to the Rays of the Sun ; becauſe there are 
many other Cauſes whence that Heat may have 
proceeded, Theſe two ways of arguing there- 
fore hold not in conditional Syllogiſms. Indeed, 
where the Antecedent expreſſes the only Condi- 
tion on which the Conſequent takes place, there 
they may be applied with Safety; becauſe where- 
ever that Condition is not, we are ſure that 
neither can the Conſequent be, and ſo may ar- 
gue from the Removal of the one to the Removal 
of the other; as on the contrary, wherever the 
Conſequent holds, it is certain that the Condi- 
tion muſt alſo take place; which ſhews, that 
by eſtabliſhing the Conſequent, we at the ſamg 
time eſtabliſh the Antecedent, But as it is a 
very particular Caſe, and that happens but ſel- 
dom, it cannot be extended into a general Rule, 
and therefore affords not any ſteady and univer- 


- 


4. 
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Cal Ground of Reaſoning upon the two — 
ing Suppoſitions. 

VIII. As from the Major's "TOR os 
a conditional Propoſition, we obtain of * — in 
the Species of conditional Syllo- Syllogiſme, 
giſms; ſo where it is a disjunctive 
Propoſition, the Syllogiſm to which it belongs is 
called disjundtive, as in the following Example: 

The Morld is either ſelf-exiftent, or the Work 

| of fome finite, or of ſome infinite Being. 

But it is not ſelf-exi/tent, nor the Work of 4 
finite Being : 

Therefore it is the Work of an infinite Boker: 
Now a disjunctive Propoſition is that where 
of ſeveral Predicates we affirm one neceſſarily 
to belong to the Subject, to the Excluſion of 
all the reſt, but leave that particular one unde- 
termined. Hence it follows, that as ſoon as 
we determine the particular Predicate, all the 
reſt are of courſe to be rejected; or if we reject 

all the Predicates but one, that one neceſſacily 
takes place. When therefore in a disjunctive 

Syllogiſm, the ſeveral Predicates are enumerated 
in the Major; if the Minor eſtabliſhes any one 
of theſe. Predicates, the Concluſion ought to 
remove all the reſt ; or if in the Alinor, all the 
Predicates but one are removed, the Concluſion ' 
muſt neceſſarily eſtabliſh that one. Thus in 
the disjunctive Syllogiſm given above, the 
Major affirms one of three Predicates to belong 

to 
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to the Earth, viz. Self-exi/tence, or that it is 
the Work of a finite, or that it is the Work of an 


infinite Being. Two of theſe Predicates are re- 


moved in the Minor, viz. Self-exiſtence, and 
the Work of a finite Being. Hence the Conclu- 
fion neceſſarily aſcribes to it the third Predicate, 
and affirms that it is the Mori of an infinite Being. 


If now we give the Syllogiſm another Turn, 


inſomuch that the Minor may eſtabliſh one of 
the Predicates, by affirming the Earth to be 
the Production of an infinite Being; then the 
Concluſion muſt remove the other two, aſſert- 
ing it to be neither /e//-exz/tent, nor the Wark of 
a finite Bring, Theſe are the Forms of Reaſon- 


ing in this Species of Syllogiſms, the Juſtneſs 


of "which appears at firſt Sight; and that there 
can be no other, .is evident from the very Na- 


ture of a disjunctive Propoſition. 


IX. In the ſeveral Kinds of Sy1- 
logiſins hitherto mentioned, we 
may obſerve, that the Parts are 


complete; that is, the three Propefitions of 


which they conſiſt are repreſented in Form. 
But it often happens, that ſome one of the 
Premiſes is not only an evident Truth, but 


alſo familiar and in the Minds of all Men; in 


which Caſe it is uſually omitted, whereby we 
have an imperfect Syllogiſm, that ſeems to be 
made up of only two Propoſitions. Should we, 
$or inſtance, argue in this manner: - 

. Every 


„„ 


natural Quickneſs of the Mind in its Opera- 
| tions, 
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Every Man is mortal ; 
Therefore every King is mortal 
the Syllogiſm appears to be imperfect, as con- 


| fiſting but of two Propoſitions, Yet it is really 


complete, only the Minor [ Every King is a Man] 
is omitted, and left to the Reader to ſupply, as 
being a Propoktion ſo familiar and OY 
that it cannot eſcape him, 


X. Tus ſeemingly imperfect 
Syllogiſms are called Enthymemes, — 


and occur very frequently in Reaſoning, eſpe- 
cially where it makes a Part of common Con- 


verſation. Nay, there is a particular Elegance 


in them, becauſe not diſplaying the Argument 


in all its Parts, they leave ſomewhat to the 


Exerciſe and Invention of the Mind. By this 


means we are put upon exerting ourſelves, and 


ſeem to ſhare in the Diſcovery of what is pro- 


poſed to us. Now this is the great Secret of 


fine Writing, ſo to frame and put together our 


Thoughts, as to give full Play to the Reader's 


Imagination, and draw him inſenſibly into our 
very Views and Courſe of Reaſoning. Tkis 
gives a Pleaſure not unlike to that which the 


© Author himſelf feels in compoſing. It beſides 
ſhortens Diſcourſe, and adds a certain Force - 


ndnd Livelineſs to our Arguments, when the 


Words in which they are conveyed, favour the 
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tions, and a ſingle Expreſſion is left to exhibit 
a whole Train of Thoughts. 


XI. Bur there is another Spe- 


Ground 
. cies of Reaſoning with two Propo- 
| — ſitions, which ſeems to be complete 


in itſelf, and where we admit the 
Concluſion, without ſuppoſing any tacit or ſup- 
preſſed Judgment in the Mind, from which it 
follows ſyllogiſtically. This happens between 


Propoſitions where the Connection is ſuch, that 


the Admiſſion of the one, neceſſarily, and at 


the firſt ſight, implies the Admiſſion alſo of the 
other. For if it ſo falls out, that the Propoſi- 


tion on which the other depends is ſelf-evident, 


we content ourſelves with barely affirming it, 


and infer that other by a direct Concluſion. 
Thus by admitting an univerſal Propoſition, we 
are forced alſo to admit of all the particular Pro- 
poſitions comprehended under it, this being the 
very Condition that conſtitutes a Propoſition 
univerſal. If then that univerſal Propoſition 
chances to be ſelf-evident, the particular ones 
follow of courſe, without any farther Train of 
Reaſoning. W hoever allows, for inſtance, that 
Things equal to one and the ſame Thing are equal 
to one another, muſt at the ſame time allow, that 
two Triangles, each equal to a Square whoſe Side 
is three Inches, are alſo equal $etween themſelves. 
This 3 _ 


4 LY 


Things 


— 


* 
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Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, are 

equal to one another ; 

Therefore thoſe two Triangles, each equal to the 
Square of a Line of three Inches, are equal 
between themſelves ; 

is complete in its Kind, and contains all that is 
neceſſary towards a juſt and legitimate Conclu- 
ſion. For the firſt or univerſal Propoſition is 


delf-evident, and therefore requires no farther 


Proof. And as the Truth of the Particular is 
inſeparably connected with that of the Univer- 


ſal, it follows from it by an obvious and una- 
voidable Conſequence, 


XII. Now in all Cafes of this , , 
kind where Propoſitions are deduc= to Syllgijms 


ed one from another, on account of 7 


f | Form or os ber, 
a known and evident Connection, we are ſaid 


to reaſon by immediate Conſequence. Such a Co- 
herence of Propoſitions, manifeſt at firſt fight, 
and forcing itſelf upon the Mind, frequently 
accurs in reaſoning. Logicians have explained 

at ſome length, the ſeveral Suppoſitions upon 


which it takes place, and allow of all immediate 
Conſeguences that follow in Conformity to them. 


It is however obfervable, that theſe Arguments, 
though ſeemingly complete, becauſe the Con- 


cluſion follows neceſſarily from the ſingle Pro- 
poſition that goes before, may yet be conſidered 


as real Enth;memes, whole Major, which is a 
conditional Propoſition, is wanting. The Syl- 


NM | logiſm 


logiſm but juſt mentioned, when repreſented 
according to this View, will run as follows: 


If Things equal to one and the ſame Thing are 
equal to one another ; theſe two Triangles, 
each equal to a Square whoſe Side is three 
Inches, are alſo equal between themſelves. 
But Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, 
are equal to one another; 
Therefore alſo theſe Triangles, &c. are equal 
between themſelves. 


This Obſervation will be found to hold in all 
immadiate Conſequences whatſoever, inſomuch that 
they are in fact no more than Enthymemes of hy- 
pothetical Syllogiſms. But then it is particular 
to them, that the Ground on which the Conclu- 
ſion reſts, namely, its Coherence with the Minor, 
is of itſelf apparent, and ſeen immediately to 
flow from the Rules and Reaſons of Logick, As 
it is therefore intirely unneceſſary to expreſs a 
ſelf-evident Connection, the Major, whoſe Office 
that is, is conſtantly omitted ; nay, and ſeems 
ſo very little needful to enforce the Concluſion, 
as to be accounted commonly noPart of the Ar- 
gument at all. It muſt indeed be owned, that 
the foregoing immediate Conſequence might have 
been reduced to a ſimple, as well as an hypotbetical 
Syllogijm. This will be evident to any one who 
gives himſelf the Trouble to make the Experi- 
ment. But it is not my Deſign to enter farther 
into 
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into theſe Niceties, what has been ſaid ſufficing 
to ſhew, that all Arguments conſiſting of but 
two Propoſitions are real Enthymemes, and redu- 
_ Cible to complete Syllogiſms of ſome one Form 
or other. As therefore the Ground on which the 

Concluſion reſts, muſt needs be always the ſame 
with that of theSyllogiſms to which they belong, 
we have here an univerſal Criterion, whereby at 
all times to aſcertain the Juſtneſs and Validity 
of our Reaſonings in this Way, 

XIII. Tux next Species of Rea- ,_ 
ſoning we ſhall take notice of here, r | 
is what is commonly known by the — 
Name of a Sorites. This is a Way of arguing, 
in which a great Number of Propoſitions are ſo 
linked together, that the Predicate of one be- 
comes continually the Subject of the next follow- 
ing, until at laſt a Concluſion is formed, by 
bringing together the Subject of the firſt Pro- 
poſition and the Predicate of the laſt. Of this 
kind is the following Argument: 

God is omni potent. 
An omni potent Being can da every thing poſſible. 
- He that can do every thing poſſible, can do 
| whatever involves not a Contradiction . 
Therefore God can do whatever euer not a 
Contradiction. | 

This particular Combination of . 
may be continued to any Length we pleaſe, 

M 2 with- 


| 


: 


[ 
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without in the leaſt weakening the Ground up- 
on which the Concluſion reſts. The Reaſon is, 


becauſe the Sorites itſelf may be reſolved into as 


many ſimple Syllogiſms as there are middle 


Terms in it; where this is found univerſally to 
hold, that when ſuch a Reſolution is made, and 
the Syllogiſms are placed in train, the Conclu- 


ſion of the laſt in the Series is alſo the Conclu- 


fon of the Serites. This kind of Argument there- 
fore, as it ſerves to unite ſeveral Syllogiſms into 
one, muſt ſtand upon the ſame Foundation with 
the Syllogiſms of which it conſiſts, and is in- 
deed, properly ſpeaking, no other than a com- 
pendious Way of Reaſoning fyllogiſtically. Any 
one may be ſatisfied of this at Pleaſure, if he but 
takes the Trouble of reſolving the foregoing 
Sorites into two diſtin Syllogiſms. For he 
will there find, that he arrives at the ſame Con- 
cluſion, and that too by the very ſame Train of 
thinking, but with abundantly more Words, 
and the Addition of two ſuperfluous Propoſi- 
tions. 


A Sorites of XIV. WHAT is here ſaid of 


otherical plain fimple Propoſitions, may be 
gym. well applied to thoſe that are con- 
ditional ; that is, any Number of them may 
be ſo joined together in a Series, that the Con- 
ſequent of one, ſhall become continually the 
Antecedent of the next following; in which 
Caſe, by eſtabliſhing the Antecedent of the firſt 


Pro 
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Propoſition, we eſtabliſh the Conſequent of the 
laſt, or by removing the laſt Conſequent, remove 
alſo the firſt Antecedent. This Way of Rea- 
ſoning is exemplified in the 1 _ 
ment : 


If we love any Perſon, all Emotions of Hatred 
towards him ceaſe. 

Af all Emotions of Hatred towards a Perſon 
ceaſe, we cannot rejoice in his Misfortunes. 

If we rejoice not in his Misfortunes, we cer- 
tainly wiſh him no Injury. | 
Therefore if we love a Perſon, we wiſh him 

no Injury. 

It is evident that this Sorites, as well as the laſt, 
may be reſolved into a Series of diſtinct Syllo- 
giſms, with this only Difference, that here the 
Syllogiſms are alt conditional. But as the Con- 
eluſion of the laſt Syllogiſm in the Series is the 
ſame with the Concluſion of the Sorites, it is 
plain, that this alſo is a compendious Way of 
Reaſoning, whoſe Evidence ariſes from the Evi- 
dence of the ſeveral ſingle lein into which 

it may be reſolved. | 

XV. I come now to that kind of 
Argument which Logicians call In- —_ 
duftion ; in order to the right Un- FA on. 
derſtanding of which, it will be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that our general Ideas are for the moſt 
part capable of various Subdiviſions. Thus the 
Idea 4 che loweſt Species may be ſubdivided 
M 3 into 
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into its ſeveral Individuals; the Idea of any 
Genus, into the different Species it compre- 
hends; and ſo of the reſt. If then we ſuppoſe 
this Diſtribution to be duly made, and ſo as to 
take in the whole Extent of the Idea to which 
it belongs; then it is plain, that all the Sub- 


diviſions or Parts of any Idea taken together 
conſtitute that whole Idea. Thus the ſeveral 


Individuals of any Species taken together con- 


ſtitute the whole Species, and all the various 


Species comprehended under any Genus, make 
up the whole Genus. This being allowed, it is 


apparent, that whatſoever may be affirmed of all 


the ſeveral Subdiviſions and Claſſes of any Idea, 


ought to be affirmed of the whole general Idea to 


which theſe Subdiviſions belong. What may 
be affirmed of all theIndividuals of any Species, 
may be affirmed of the whole Species; and what 
may be affirmed of all the Species of any Genus, 
may alſo be affirmed of the whole Genus; be- 
_ cauſe all the Individuals taken together, are the 


fame with the Species, and all the Species taken 


| together, the ſame with the Genus. 


het aut XVI. Tris Way of arguing 
Structure of Where we infer univerſally concern- 
by 28 ing any Idea, what we had before 


affirmed or denied ſeparately, of all 


its ſeveral Subdiviſions and Parts, is called Rea» 
ſoning by Induction. Thus if we ſuppoſe the 
whole Tribe of A, ſubdivided into Men, 


Beaſts, | 


(9-3. 
Beaſts, Birds, Inſects, and Fiſhes, and then rea- 
ſon concerning them after this Manner: All 
Men have a Power of beginning Motion; all Beaſts, 
Birds, and Inſects, have a Power of beginning Mo- 
tion; all Fiſhes have a Power of beginning Motion; 
therefore all Animals have a Power of beginning Mo- 
tion The Argument is an Induction. When 
the Subdiviſions are juſt, ſo as to take in the 
whole general Idea, and the Enumeration is 
perfect, that is, extends to all and every of the 
inferior Claſſes or Parts; there the Induction 
is complete, and the manner of Reaſoning by 
Induction is apparently concluſive. 
XVII. Tux laſtSpecies of Syl- Tn 
logiſms I ſhall take notice of in this T 
Chapter, is that commonly diſtin. Pins. 
| Zuiſhed by the Name of a Dilemma. A Dilemma 
is an Argument, by which we endeavour to 
prove the Abſurdity or Falſchood of ſome Aſſer- 
tion. In order to this we aſſume a conditional 
Propoſition; the Antecedent of which is the Aſ- 
fertion to be diſproved and the Conſequent a 
disjunctive Propoſition, enumerating all the poſ- 
ſible Suppoſitions upon which that Aﬀertion can 
take place. If then it appears, that all theſe ſe- 
veral Suppoſitions ought to be rejected, it is 
plain, that the Antecedent, or Aſſertion, itſelf 
muſt be ſo too. When therefore ſuch a Pro- 


| - poſition as that before-mentioned, is made the 


Major of anySyllogiſm ; if the Minor rejects all 


1 
the Suppoſitions contained in the Conſequent, it 
follows neceſſarily, that the Concluſion ought to 
reject the Antecedent, which, as we have ſaid, is 
the very Aſſertion to be diſproved. This parti- 
cular Way of arguing, is that which Logicians 
call a Dilemma; and from the Account here 
given of it, it appears, that we may in general 
define it, to be an hypothetical Syllogiſm, where 
the Conſequent of the Major is a disjunctive Propo- 


fition, which is wholly taken away or removed in 


the Minor, Of this kind is the following : 


if God did not create the World perfect in its 
Lind, it muſt either proceed from want of 
Inclination, or from want of Power, 


| But it could not proceed either from want of 


Inclination, or from want of Power, 

Therefore he created the World perfect in its 
kind. Or, which is the ſame thing: Tig 
abſurd to ſay that he did nat create the World 
Perfect i in its kind. 


4 II. The Nature then of 2 


| Deſeriztim Dilemma is univerſally this, The 


ED Major is a conditional Propoſition, 
whoſe Conſequent contains all the ſeveral Sup- 
poſitions upon which the Antecedent can take 


place. As therefore theſe Suppoſitions are Whol- 


ly removed into the Minor, it is evident that 
the Antecedent muſt be ſo too; inſomuch that 


ve here always argue from the Removal of the 


8 to the Removal oſ the Antecedent. 
5 That 
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That is, a Dilemma is an Argument, in the my- 
dus tollens of hypothetical Syllogiſms, as Logi- 
eians love to ſpeak. Hence it is plain, that if the 
Antecedent of the Major is an affirmative Propo- 
ſition, the Concluſion of the Dilemma will be 
negative; but if it is a negative Propoſition, the 
Concluſion will be affirmative, I cannot diſ- 
miſs this Subject without obſerving, that as 
there is ſomething very curious and entertaining 


in the Structure of a Dilemma, ſo is it a Manner 


of Reaſoning that occurs frequently in ma- 
thematical Demonſtrations. Nothing is more 


common with Euclid, when about. to ſhew the 


Equality of two given Figures, or which is the 
ſame thing, to prove the Abſurdity of aſſerting 
them unequal ; nothing, I ſay, is more common 
with him than to aſſume, that i the one is not 
equal to the other, it muſt be either greater or leſs ; 
and having deſtroyed both theſe Suppoſitions, 
upon which alone the Aſſertion can. ſtand, he 
thence very naturally infers, that the Aſſertion 
itſelf is falſe, Now this is preciſely the Reaſon- 
ing of a Dilemma, and in every Step coincides 


with the Frame and Compoſition of that Argue 
ment, as we have deſcribed | it above. 


Ms HAN 
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CHAP. v. 
Of DEMONSTRATION. 


| 22 Ning I, AVING Glontched what 

mation 51 | ſeemed neceſlary to be ſaid 
bogiſms. with regard to the Forms of Syllo- 
giſms, we now proceed to ſupply their Uſe and 
Application in Reaſoning, We have ſeen, that 
in all the different Appearances they put on, we 
ſtill arrive at a juſt and legitimate Concluſion: 
Now it often happens, that the Concluſion of 
one Syllogiſm becomes a previous Propoſition 
in another, by which means great Numbers of 
them are ſometimes linked together in a Series, 
and Truths are made to follow one another in 
Train. And as in ſuch a Concatenation of Syl- 
logiſms, all the various Ways of Reaſoning that 
are truly concluſive, may be with Safety intro- 
duced ; hence it is plain, that in deducing any 
Truth from its firſt Principles, eſpecially when 
it lies at a conſiderable Diſtance from them, we 
are at liberty to combine all the ſeveral kinds of 
Arguments above explained, according as they 
are found beſt to ſuit the End and Purpoſe of our 
Inquiries. When aPropoſition is thus, by means 
_ gf Syllogilms, collected from others more evident 
and 
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and known, it is ſaid be proved; ſo that we 
may in the general define the Proof of a Propoſition, 
to be a Syllogiſm, or Series of Syllogiſms, col- 


lecting that Propoſition from known and evident 


Truths. But more particularly, if the Syllo- 


giſms of which the Proof eonſiſts, admit of no 


Premiſes but Definitions, ſelf-evident Traths, 

and Propoſitions already eſtabliſhed, then is the 
Argument ſo conſtituted called a Demon/tration z 
whereby it appears, that Demonſtrations are ul 
timately founded on Definitions and ſelf-evident 
II. Bur as 2 Demonſtration oft= n gp 
times conſiſts of a long Chain of ] 
| Proofs, where all the various Ways LR. 

of arguing have plate, and where the ©**- 


Ordund of Evidenct muſtof courſe de differentin 


different Parts, agreeably to the Form of the r- 
gument made uſe of; it may not perhaps be uni- 
neceptable, if we here endeavour to reduce the 
Evidence of Demonſtration to one ſimple Prin- 
ciple, whence, ay a ſure and unalterable Fun 


|  Gation, the Certainty of it may in all Cafes be 


derived. In order to this we tuſt obſerve, that 


© all Syllogiſms whatſoever, whether compound, _ 


multiform, or deſective, are reducible to plath 


fimple Syllogiſms in ſome one of the four Figures. 


But this is not all. Syllogiſms of the firſt Fi- 


gure in particular admit of all peffible Con- 
clußions: thiat d, any Propoſition Whatfbevet, 
„„ M 6 " whether 
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whether an univerſal Affirmative, or univerſal- 
Negative, a particular Affirmative, or particu- 
lar Negative, which fourfold Diviſion, as we 
have already demonſtrated in the ſecond Part, 
embraces all their Varieties; any one, I ſay, 
of theſe may be inferred, by virtue of ſome 
Syllogiſm in the firſt Figure. By this means it 
happens that the Syllogiſms of all the other Fi- 
gures are reducible alſo to Syllogiſms of the firſt 
Figure, and may be conſidered as ſtanding on the 
ſame Foundation with them, . We cannot here 
demonſtrate and explain the Manner of this Re- 
duction, becauſe it would too much ſwell the 
Bulk of this Treatiſe. It is enough to take no- 
tice, that the Thing is univerſally known and 
allowed among Logicians, to whoſe Writings 
ye refer ſuch as deſire farther Satisfaction i in this 
Matter. This then being laid down, it is plain, 
that any Demonſtration whatſoever may beconſi- 
dered as compoſed of a Series of Syllogiſms, all 
in the firſt Figure. For ſince all the Syllogiſms . 
that enter the Demonſtration, are reduced to 
Syllogiſms of ſome one of the four Figures, and 
fince the Syllogiſms of all the other Figures are 
farther reducible to Syllogiſms of the firſt Fi- 
gure, it is evident, that the whole Demonſtra- 
tion may be reſolved into a Series of theſe laſt 
_ Syllogiſms. Let us now if poſſible diſcover the 
Ground upon which the Concluſion reſts, in 
m. of the firſt Figure; becauſe dy ſo do- 


5 | ing, 


* 
— 
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ing, we ſhall come at an univerſal Principle of 
Certainty, whence the Evidence of all Demon 
ſtrations in all their Parts may be „— 
derived. 


3 Tas Rules then of the firſt Arete ; 
Figure are briefly theſe, The mid- 4. 5 8 
alle Term is the Subject of the Major H. 
Propoſition, and the Predicate of the A 
The Major is always an univerſal Propoſition, 
and the Minor always affirmative. Let us now 
fee what Effect theſe Rules will have in Reaſon- 
ing. The Major is an univerſal Propoſition, 
of which the middle Term is the Subject, and 
the Predicate of the Concluſion the Predicate; 
Hence it appears, that in the Major, the Pre- 
dicate of the Concluſion is always affirmed or de- 
nied univerſally of the middle Term. Again, the 
Minor is an affirmative Propoſition, whereof 
the Subject of the Concluſion is the Subject, and 
the middls Term the Predieate. Here then the 
middle Term is affirmed of the Subject of the Con- 
eluſion : that is, the Subject of the Concluſion is 
\ affirmed to be comprehended under, or to make 
2 Part of the middle Term. Thus then we ſee 
what is done in the Premiſes of a Syllogiſm of 
the firſt Figure, The Predicate of the Conclu- 
fron is univerſally affirmed or denied of ſome 
Idea. The Subject of the Concluſion is affirmed 
to be, or to make a Part of that Idea, Hence 
it , and unavoidably follows, that the 


Predicate 


/ 


Peecauſe if Reaſon and Liberty be that which 


[0 
1 
[1 
# 
[1 
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Prediatte of the Conclufion ought to be affirmed 
er denied of the Subject. To illuſtrate this by 


an Example, we ſhall reſame one of the Syl- 
logiſms of the firſt Chapter : 


Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty 
is accountable for his Actions. 
Man is a Creatur- Paſeſed of Reaſon and | 


Liberty : 
Therefort Man is 5 fer bis Actions. 


Here in the firſt Propoſition, the Predicate of 
_ the Conclufion Arcountableneſs is affirmed of all 
Creatures that have Reaſon and Liberty. Again 


in the ſecond Propoſition, Man, the Subject of 
the Concluſion, is affirmed to be, or to make 
a Part of this Claſs of Creatures. Hence the 
Concluſion neceſſarily and unavoidably fellows, 


was. that Man is aceoantable for bis Actions. 1 


ſay this follows neceffarily and unavoidably. 


conſtitutes a Creature accountable, and Aan has 
Reaſon and Liberty, it is plain he has that 
which conftitutes him accountable. In like man- 
ner, where the Major is a negative Propoſition, 


or denies the Predicate of the Concluſion univerſally 
of the middle Term, as the Minor always afſerts 
the Subjed of the Concluſion to be or make a Part 
of that middle Term, it is no leſs evident, that 
the Predicate of the Conclafion ought in this Caſe 


to de denied of the Subjef. So that the Ground 


of Reaſoning in all Syllogiſms of the firſt Fi- 


— 
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gure is manifeſtly this: Whatever may be of: 
firmed univerſally of any Idea, may be x 4% oY 
| every or any Number of Particulars comprehended 
under that Idea. And again: Whatever may be 
denied univerſally of any Idea, may be in like Man- 
ner denied of every or any Number of its Indivi- 
duals, Theſe two Propoſitions are called by 
Logicians the Dictum de omni, and Dictum de 
nullo, and are indeed the great Principles of 
ſyllogiſtick Reaſoning ; inaſmuch as all Con- 
eluſions whatſoever, either reſt immediately 
upon them, or upon Propoſitions deduced from 
them. But what adds greatly to their Value is, 
that they are really ſelf-evident Truths, and 
ſuch as we cannot gainſay, without running 
into an expreſs Contradiction. To affirm, for 
_ inſtance, that No Man is perfect, and yet argue 


that Some Men are perfett ; or to fay that 11 
Men are mortal, and yet that Some Men are net 


mortal, e eee ee 
at the ſame time. | 


IV. AnD now I think we are fuf- 
ficiently authorized to affirm, that ob col 
in all Syllogiſms of the firſt Figure, A cui), 
if the Premiſes are true, the Concluſion muſt needs 
de true. If it be true that the Predicate of the | 
Concluſion, whether affirmative or negative, a- 


grees univerſally to ſome Idea, and if it be alſo 


true, that the Subje2? of the Concluſion is a Part 
of &s compredances nader that lots, then 
<6 _ neceſlarily | 


— 2 
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neceſſarily follows, that the Predicate of the Corte 
cluſion agrees alſo to the Subject. For to aſſert 
the contrary, would be to run counter to ſome 
one of the two Principles before eſtabliſhed; 
that is, it would be to maintain an evident Con- 
tradiction. And thus we are come at laſt to 
the Point we have been all along endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh, namely; that every Propoſition 
which can be demonſtrated is neceſſarily true. 
For as every Demonſtration may be reſolved into 
a Series of Syllogiſms all in the firſt Figure, and 


as in any one of theſe Syllogiſms, if the Pre- 


miſes are true, the Concluſion muſt needs be ſo 
too; it evidently follows, that if all the ſeveral 


Premiſes are true, all the ſeveral Concluſions 
are ſo, and conſequently the Concluſion alſo of 


the laſt Syllogiſm, which is always the Propo- 
fition to be demonſtrated. Now that all the 
Premiſes of a Demonſtration are true, will ea» 
fily appear, from the very Nature and Definition 


of that Form of Reafoning. A Demonſtration, 


as we have ſaid, is a Series of Syllogiſms, all 
whoſe Premiſes are either Definitions, ſelf-evi- 


dent Truths, or Propoſitions already eſtabliſhed. 
"Definitions are identical Propoſitions, wherein. 


we connect the Deſcription of an Idea with 


the Name by which we chooſe to have that 
Idea called; and therefore as to their Truth 


there can be no Diſpute. Self- evident Propo- 
ſitions * true of themſelves, and leave no 
” Doubt 
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Doubt or Uncertainty in the Mind. Propoſitions 
before eſtabliſhed, are no other than Conclu- 
ſions, gained by one or more Steps from Defi- 
nitions and ſelf-evident Principles; that is, from 
true Premiſes, and therefore muſt needs be true. 
Whence all the previous Propoſitions of a De- 
monſtration, being we ſee manifeſtly true, the 
laſt Concluſion, or Propoſition to be demon- 
ſtrated, muſt be ſo too. So that Demonſtration 
not only leads to certain Truth, but we have 
here a clear View of the Ground and Founda- 
tion of that Certainty. For as in demonſtrating, 
we may be ſaid to do nothing more than com- 
bine a Series of S yllogiſms together, all reſting 
on the ſame Bottom; it is plain, that one uni- 
form Ground of Certainty runs thro' the whole, 
and that the Concluſions are every where built 
upon ſome one of the two Princi ples before 
eſtabliſhed as the Foundation of all our Rea- 
ſoning. Theſe two Principles are eaſily re- 
duced into one, and may be expreſſed thus: 
Whatever Predicate, whether affirmative or nega- 
tive, agrees univerſally to any Idea, the ſame muſt 
needs agree to every or any Number of Individuals 
comprehended under that Idea. And t 

length we have, according to our firſt Deſign, 
reduced the Certainty of Demonſtration to one 
ſimple and univerſal Principle, which carries 
its own Evidence along with it, and which 4 
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indeed the ultimate Foundation of all ſyllo- | 


giſtick Reaſoning. 
The Rules of V. DEMonNSTRATION therefore, 
f A . ſerving as an infallible Guide to 
terien. for % Truth, and ſtanding on ſo ſure and 
— unalterable a Baſis, we may now 
«nd Falſcbod. venture to aſſert, what I doubt not 
will appear a Paradox to many, namely ; that 
the Rules of Logick furniſh a ſufficient Criterion 
for the diſtinguiſhing between Truth and Falſe- 
hood. For fince every Propoſition that can be 
demonſtrated, is neceſſarily true, he is able to 


diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſehood, who can with 


Certainty judge when' a Propoſition is duly 
| demonſtrated. Now a Demonſtration is, as we 
have faid, nothing more than a Concatenation 
of Syllogiſms, all whoſe Premiſes are Defini- 
tions, ſelf-evident Truths, or Propoſitions pre- 
viouſly eſtabliſhed. To judge therefore of the 
Validity of a Demonſtration, we muſt be able 
to diſtinguiſh whether the Definitions that en- 


ter it are genuine, and truly deſcriptive of the 
| Ideas they are meant to exhibit : whether the 


Propoſitions aſſumed without Proof as intuitive 


Truths, have really that Self. evidence to which 
they lay claim: whether the Syllogiſms are 
drawn up in due Form, and agreeable to the 


Laws of Argumentation: in fine, whether they 


are combined together in a juft and orderly 


manner, 


_ — ¶ 


| WJ] 

manner, ſo that no demonſtrable Propoſitions 
ſerve any where as Premiſes unleſs they are 
Concluſions of previous Syllogiſms. Now it 
is the Buſineſs of Logick, in explaining the 
ſevera] Operations of the Mind, fully to inftruct 
us in all theſe Points. It teaches the Nature 
and End of Definitions, and lays down the 
Rules by which they ought to be framed. It 
, unfolds the ſeveral Species of Propoſitions, and 


diſtinguiſhes the ſelf-evident from the demon- 


ſtrable. It delineates alſo the different Forms 


of Syllogiſms, and explains the Laws of Argu- 


tze Manner of combining Syllogiſms ſo as that 


very rare and uncommon, as being tain Tae. 


they may form a Train of Reaſoning, and lead 
to the ſucceſſive Diſcovery of Truth. The 
Precepts of Logick therefore, as they enable us 
to judge with Certaintyy when a Propoſition is 
duly demonſtrated, furniſh a ſure Criterion for 
the diſtinguiſhing between Truth and Falſe- 
hood, | | 
VI. Bur perhaps it may be ob- gy ft 
jected, that Demonſtration is a thing — | 


the Prerogative of but a few Sci- 2 
ences, and therefore the Criteriin ny 
here given can be of no great Uſe, I anſwer, 


| that wherever by the bare Contemplation of | 


our Ideas, Truth is diſcoverable, there alſs De- 
monſtration may be obtained, Now that I think 
ER . | | is. 


mentation proper to each. In fine, it deſcribes 


—— — 
12 — 


— 


——— 
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is an abundantly ſufficient Criterion, which en- 


ables us to judge with Certainty, in all Caſes 
where the Knowledge of Truth comes within 


Our Reach; for with Diſcoveries that lie be- 


yond the Limits of the human Mind we have- 
properly no Buſineſs nor Concernment. When 
a Propoſition is demonſtrated, we are certain of 
its Truth, When, on the contrary, our Ideas 
are ſuch as have no viſible Connection nor 
Repugnance, and therefore furniſh not the pro- 


per Means of tracing their Agreement or Diſ- 


agreement, there we are ſure that Knowledge, 
Sctentifical Knowledge I mean, is not attain» 
able. But where there is ſome Foundation of 
Reaſoning, which yet amounts not to the full 
Evidence of Demonftration, there the Precepts 
of Logick, by teaching us to determine aright 
of the Degree of Proof, and of what is ſtill 


wanting to render it full and complete, enable 


us to make a due Eftimate of- the Meaſures of 
Probability, and to proportion our Aſſent te 
the Grounds on which the Propoſition ſtands. 
And this is all we can poſſibly arrive at, or 
even ſo much as hope for, in the Exerciſe of 
Faculties ſo imperfect and limited as ours. For 
it were the Height of Folly to expect a Criterion 


that ſhould enable us to diſtinguiſh Truth from 


Falſehood, in Caſes where a certain . 


of Truth i is not attainable, 


VII. we 
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VII. We have now done with 23, 9,4... 
what regards/the Ground and Evi- tion of De- 
dence of Demonſtration ; but be- — Sz 
fore we conclude this Chapter, it i indie. 
may not be improper to take Notice of the Diſ- 
tinction of it into direct and indirect. A direct 
Demonſtration is, when beginning with Defini- 
tions, ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or known and 
allowed Truths, we form a Train of Syllogiſms, 
and combine them in an orderly Manner, con- 
tinuing the Series thro' a Variety of ſucceſſive 
Steps, until at laſt we arrive at a Syllogiſm, 
whoſe Concluſion is the Propoſition to be de- 
monſtrated. Proofs of this kind leave no Doubt 
or Uncertainty behind them, becauſe all the ſe- 
veral Premiſes being true, the Concluſtons muſt 
be ſo too, and of courſe the very laſt Concluſion, 
or Propoſition to be proved. I ſhall not there- 
fore any farther enlarge upon this Method of 
demonſtrating ; having I hope ſufficiently ex- 
plained it in the foregoing Part of this Chapter, 
and ſhewn wherein the Force and Validity of it 
lies. The other Species of Demonſtration is 
the indirect, or, as it is ſometimes called, the 
Apological. The Manner of proceeding here 
is, by aſſuming a Propoſition which directly 
contradicts that we mean to demonſtrate, and 
thence by a continued Train of Reaſoning, in 
the Way of a direct Demonſtration, deducing 
„ 5 N ſome 
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ſome Abſurdity or manifeſt Untruth. For here. 
upon we conclude that the Propoſition aſſumed 
was falſe, and thence again by an immediate 
Conſequence, that the Propoſition to be demon- 
ſttrated is true. Thus Farid in his third Book. 


being to demonſtrate, that Circles which touch ene 
another inwardly have not the ſame Center; aſſumes 


the direct contrary to this, viz. that they have 


the ſame Center; and hence by an evident Train 
of Reaſoning proves, that 4 Part is equal to the 
Mole. The Suppoſition therefore leading to 
the Abſurdity he concludes to be falſe, viz. that 
Circles touching one another inwardly have the ſame 


| | Center, and thence again immediately infers, 


that they have not the ſame Center. 


| | | Greandef Rea VILE. Now becauſe this manner 


3 of Demonſtration is accounted by 
Raa. ſome not altogether ſo clear and ſa- 
tis factory, nor to come up to that full Degree 
of Evidence, which we meet with in the direct 


pp Way of Proof; I ſhall therefore endeavour here 


to give a particular Illuftration of it, and. to ſhew 
that it equally with the other leads to Truth and 
Certainty. In order to this we muſt obſerve, 
that two Propoſitions are ſaid to be contradictory 
one of another, when that which is aſſerted to 


de in the one, is aſſerted not to be in the other. 


Thus the Propofitions : Circles that touch one an- 
ather inwardly have the Joe Center © and Circles 
i that 
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that touch one another imwardly have net the ſame. 


| Center : are Contradjderies; becauſe the ſecond. 


aſſerts the direct contrary of what is aſſerted in 
the firſt, Now in all contradictory Propoſi- 
tions this holds univerſally, that one of them is 
neceſſarily true, and the other neceſſarily falſe. 
For if it be true, that Circles which touch one 
another inwardly have not the ſame Center, it 
is unavoidably falſe that they have the ſame 
Center, On the other hand, if it be falſe that 
they have the ſame Center, it is neceſſarily true 
that they have not the ſame Center. Since there- 
fore, it is impoſſible for them to be both true or 
both falſe at the ſame time, it unavoidably fol- 
lows, that one is neceſſarily true, and the other 
_ neceſſarily falſe. This then being allowed, which 
is indeed ſelf-evident, if any two contradictory 
Propoſitions are aſſumed, and one of them can 


| by a clear Train of Reaſoning be demonſtrated 


to be falſe, it neceſſarily follows that the other 
is true, For as the one is neceſſarily true, and 
the other neceſſarily falſe, when we come to diſ- 
cover which is the falſe Propoſition, we thereby 
alſo know the other to be true. Ss: 
IX. Now this is preciſely the EA Dee 
Manner of an indirect Demonſtra- fr: Cries | 
tion, as is evident from the Account i 
given of it above, For there we aſſume a Pro- 
poſition which directly contradicts that we mean 
to demonſtrate, and having by a continued Se- 
4 ries 
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fes of Proofs ſhewn it to be falſe, thence later 
chat its Contrad ictory, or the Propoſition to 
be demonſtrated, is true. As therefore this 
laſt Concluſion is certain and unavoidable, Jet 
us next inquire, after what Manner we come 
to be ſatisfied of the Falſehood of the aſſumed 
Propoſition, that ſo no poſſible Doubt may re- 
main, as to the Force and Validity of Demon- 
ſtrations of this kind. The Manner then is 
plainly this. Beginning with the aſſumed Pro- 
poſition, we by the Help of Definitions, ſelf- 


evident Truths, or Propoſitions already eſta- 


bliſhed, continue a Series of Reaſoning, .in the 
Way of a direct Demonſtration, until at length 
we arrive at ſome Abſurdity or known. Falſe- 
hood. Thus Euclid, in the Example before 
mentioned, from the Suppoſition that Circles 
touching one another inwardly have the ſame 
Center, deduces that a Part is equal to the 
Whole. Since therefore by a due and orderly 
Proceſs of Reaſoning, we come at laſt to a falſe 
Concluſion, it is manifeſt that all the Pre- 


miſes cannot be true, For were all the Pre- 


miſes true, the laſt Concluſion muſt be ſo too, 
by what has been before demonſtrated. Now 
as to all the other Premiſes made uſe of in the 


Courſe of Reaſoning, they are manifeſt and 
known Truths by Suppoſition, as being either 
Definitions, ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or Truths 


eſtabliſhed. The affumed Propoſition is that 
only 


* a * — ern vw 1 
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4, 
only as to which any Doubt or Uncertainty 
pe She That alone therefore can be falſe, and 
indeed from what has been already ſhewn, muſt 
unavoidably be ſo. And thus we ſee, that in 
indirect Demonſtrations, two contradictory Pro- 
poſitions being laid down, one of which is de- 
monſtrated to be falſe, the other, which is al- 
ways the Propoſition to be proved, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be true; ſo that here as well as in the di- 
rect Way of Proof, we arrive at a clear and ſa- 
tisfactory Knowledge of Truth. 


KX. Tuis is univerſally the Me- A particular 
thod of Reaſoning in all Apological © of ind- 
or indirect Demonſtrations; but Fratioe, 

there is one particular Caſe, which has ſome- 
thing ſo fingular and curious in it, that well de- 
ſerves to be mentioned by itſelf ; more eſpecially, 
as the Ground on which the Concluſion reſts 
will require ſome farther Illuſtration. It is in 


| ſhort this: that if any Propoſition is aſſumed, 


from which in a direct Train of Reaſoning we 
can deduce its Contradictory, the Propoſition 
ſo aſſumed is falſe, and the contradictory one 
true. For if we ſuppoſe the aſſumed Propoſi- 
tion to be true, then, fince all the other Premiſes 


that enter the Demonſtration are alſo true, we 


| ſhall have a Series of Reaſoning, conſiſting 
wholly of true Premiſes ; whence the laſt Con- 
cluſion, or Contradictory of the aſſumed Pro- 
. — | polition, 
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poſition, muſt be true likewiſe. So that by this 
Means we ſhould have two contradictory Pro- 


poſitions both true at the ſame time, which is 
manifeſtly impoſſible. The aſſumed Propoſition 
therefore whence this Abſurdity flows, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be falſe, and conſequently its Contra- 
dictory, which is here the Propoſition deduced 
from it, muſt be true. If then any Propoſition 
is propoſed to be demonſtrated, and we afſume 


the Contradictory of that Propoſition, and thence 


directly infer the Propoſition to be demonſtrated, 
by this very Means we know that the Propoſition 
ſo inferted is true. For ſince from an aſſumed 


Propoſition we have deduced its Contradictory, 


we are thereby certain that the aſſumed Propoſi- 


tion is falſe; and if ſo, then its Contradictory, or 


that deduced from it, which in this Caſe is the 
ſame with the Propoſition to be demonſtrated, 
muſt be true. „ 

XI. THAT this is not a mere 
ledge of te empty Speculation, void of all Uſe 


Principles of and Application in Practice, is evi- 


penjably ne= dent from the Conduct of the Ma- 
1 — e thematicians, who have adopted this 
Fud, « by De- Manner of Reaſoning, and given it 

a Place among their Demonſtra- 
tions. We have a curious Inſtance of it in the 
twelfth Propoſition of the ninth Book of the 


Elements. Zuclid thees *— to demon- 


* 


_" 7 3 
ſtrate, that in any Series of Numbers, riſing from 
Unity in Geometrical Progreſſion, all the Prime 
Numbers that meaſure the laſt Term in the Series, 
will alſo meaſure the next after Unity. In order 
to this he aſſumes the Contradictory of the 
' Propoſition to be demonſtrated, namely; that 

- ſome prime Number meaſuring the Iaſt Term in the 
Series, does not meaſure the next after Unity, and 
thenee by a continued Train of Reaſoning proves, 
that it actually does meaſure it. Hereupon he 
coneludes the aſſumed Propoſition to be falſe, 
and that which is deduced from it, or its Con- 
tradictory, which is the very Propoſition he pro- 
poſed to demonſtrate, to be true, Now that 
this is a juſt and concluſive Way of Reaſoning, 
is abundantly manifeſt, from what we have ſo 
clearly eſtabliſned above, I would only here 
obſerve, how neceſſary ſome Knowledge of the 
Rules of Logick is, to enable us to judge of the 
Force, ſuſtneſs, and Validity of Demonftrations ; 
ſince ſuch may ſometimes occur, where the 
'Truth of the Propoſition demonſtrated will nei- 
ther be owned nor perceived, unleſs we know 
before-hand by means of Logick, that a Con- 
cluſion ſo deduced, is neceſſarily true and valid. 
For though it be readily allowed, that by the 
mere Strengthof our natural Faculties, we can at 
once diſcern, that of two contradictory Propo- 
* the one is ny true, and the other 
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neceſſarily falſe : yet when they are ſo linked to- 
gether in a Demonſtration, as that the one ſerves 


as a previous Propoſttion, whence the other is 


deduced; it does not ſo immediately appear, 
without ſome Knowledge of the Principles of 
Logick, why that alone which is collected by 
Reafoning, ought to be embraced as true, and 


the other whence it is collected to be rejected 
us falſe. 


| XII. HavinG thus I hope uk. 
N ficiently evinced the Certainty of 
1 Demonſtration in all its Branches, 
2 and ſhewn the Rules by which we 


ought to proceed, in order to arrive 
at a juſt Concluſion, according to the various 


Ways of arguing made uſe of; I hold it need- 


leſs to enter upon a particular Conſideration, 
of thoſe ſeveral Species of falſe Reaſoning 


which Logicians diſtinguiſh by the Name of 
Sophiſims. He that thoroughly underſtands the - 


Form and Structure of a good Argument, will 
of himſelf readily diſcern every Deviation from 
it. And although Seph:/ms have been divided 
into many Claſſes, which are all called by ſound- 
ing Names, that therefore carry in them much 
Appearance of Learning; yet are the Errors 
themſelves ſo very palpable and obvious, that I 


| r to write for a Man 


capable 
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capable of being miſled by them. Here there- 
fore we chooſe to conclude this third Part of Lo- 
gick, and ſhall in the next Book give ſome Ac- 
count of Method, which though inſeparable 
from Reaſoning is nevertheleſs always conſi- 
dered by Logicians as a diſtinct Operation of 
the Mind; becauſe its Influence is not confined 
to the mere Exerciſe of the Reaſoning Faculty, 


but extends in fome Degree to all the Tranſac- 
tions of the Underſtanding. b 
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CHAP L-: 
Of Method in general, and the Diviſion of it 
into Analytick and Synthetick. 


The Under- I. E have now done with 


fFanding ſome- | 
— fon | - the three firſt Opera- 
'n gutring '- tions of the Mind, whoſe Office it 
ruth, js to ſearch after Truth, and enlarge 


the Bounds of human Knowledge, There is 
yet a fourth, which regards the Diſpoſal and 
Arrangement of our Thoughts, when we endea- 
your ſo to put them together, that their mutual 
93-0 E -. Connection 
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Connection and Dependence may beclearly ſeen. 

This is what Logicians call Method, and place 
always the laſt in Order in explaining the 
Powers of the Underſtanding ; becauſe it neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſes a previous Exerciſe of our other 
Faculties, and ſome Progreſs made in Know- 
| ledge, before we can exert it in any extenſive 
Degree. It often happens in the Purſuit of 
Truth, that unexpected Diſcoveries preſent them- 
ſelves to the Mind, and thoſe too relating to Sub- 
jects, very remote from that about which we are 
at preſent employed. Even the Subjects them 
ſelves of our Enquiry, are not always choſen 
with a due Regard to Order, and their Depen- 
dence one upon another. Chance, our particular 
Way of Life, or ſome preſent and preſſing 
Views, often prompt us to a Variety of Re- 
ſearches, that have but little Connection in the 
Nature of Things. When therefore a Man ac- 
cuſtomed to much Thinking, comes after any 
conſiderable Interval of Time, to take a Survey 
of his intellectual Acquiſitions, he ſeldom finds 
Reaſon to be ſatisfied with that Order and Diſ- 


5 poſition, according to which they made their 


Entrance into his Underſtanding. They are 
there diſperſed and ſcattered, without Subordina- 
tion, or any juſt and regular Coherence; inſo- 
much that the Subſerviency of one Truth to the 
Diſcovery of another does not ſo readily appear 
Bate „ to 
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to the Mind. Hence he is convinced of the Ne- 
ceſſity of diſtributing them into various Claſſes, 
and combining into an uniform Syſtem whatever 
relates to one and the ſame Subject. Now this is 
the true and proper Buſineſs of Method; to aſ- 
certain the various Diviſions of human Know- 
ledge, and ſo to adjuſt and connect the Parts in 
every Branch, that they may ſeem to grow one 


out of another, and form a regular Body of 


Science, riſing from firſt Principles, and proceed- 
ing by an orderly Concatenation of Truths. 

Senctimes pn II. In this View of Things it is 
tbe Search and plain, that we muſt be before-hand 


229 well acquainted with the Truths we 


aknewn. are to combine together: otherwiſe 
how could we diſcern their ſeveral Connec- 
tions and Relations, or ſo diſpoſe of them as their 
mutual Dependence may require. But now it 
often happens, the Underſtanding is employed, 
not in the Arrangement and Compoſition of 


known Truths, but in the Search and Diſcovery 


of ſuch as are unknown. And here the Manner 
of proceeding is very different, inaſmuch as we 
aſſemble at once our whole Stock of Knowledge 
relating to any Subject, and after a general Sur- 
vey of Things, begin with examining them ſe- 


parately and by Parts. Hence it comes to paſs 


that whereas at our firſt ſetting out, we were ac- 
quainted only with ſome of the grand Strokes 
; „ | and 
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and Outlines, if I may fo ſay of Truth, by thus 
_ purſuing her through her ſeveral Windings and 


Receſſes, gradually diſcover thoſe more inward 


and finer Touches, whence ſhe derives all her 
Strength, Symmetry, and Beauty. And here it 
is that when by a narrow Scrutiny into Things, 
we have unravelled any Part of Knowledge, and 
traced it to its firſt and original Principles, inſo- 
much that the whole Frame and Contexture of it 
lies open to the View of the Mind; here] ſay it 
is, that taking it the contrary Way, and begin- 
ning with theſePrinciples, we can fo adjuſt and 
put together the Parts, as the Order and Me- 
thod of Science requires. | 


III. Bur as theſe Things are beſt Bluftrated by 
underſtood when illuſtrated by Ex- the Similitade 
amples, eſpecially if they are ob- Y © Fatch. 
vious, and taken from common Life; let us ſup- 
poſe any Machine, for inſtance a Watch, pre- 
ſented to us, whoſe Structure and Compoſition 
we are as yet unacquainted with, but want if 
poſſible to diſcover. The Manner of proceeding 
in this Caſe is, by taking the Whole to Pieces 
and examining the Parts ſeparately one. after 
another. When by ſuch a Scrutiny we have 
thoroughly informed ourſelves of the Frame and 
Contexture of each, we then compare them to- 
gether, in order to judge of their mutual Action 
and Influence. By this means we gradually 
2-44 555 trace 
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trace out the inward Make and Compoſition of 
the whole, and come at length to diſcern, how 
Parts of ſuch a Form, and ſo put together as we 


found, in unxavelling and taking them aſunder, 


conſtitute that particular Machine called a 


Watch, and contribute to all the ſeveral Motions. 


and Phænomena obſervable in it. This Diſco- 
very being made, we can take Things the con- 
trary Way, and beginning with the Parts, ſo diſ- 
poſe and connect them, as their ſeveral Uſes and. 


Structures require, until at length we arrive at 
the Whole itſelf, from the unravelling of which 


theſe Parts reſulted. 


| Greundof the IV. AND as it is de 


— examining the Works of Art, ſo it 
Mecbeds. is in a great meaſure in unfolding 


any Part of human Knowledge. For the Rela- 


tions and mutual Habitudes of 'Things, do not 


always immedaately appear,, upon comparing 
them one with another. Hence we have re- 


courſe. to intermediate Ideas, and by means of 


them are furniſhed with thoſe previous Propoſi- 
tions that lead to the Concluſion we are in queſt 
of. And if it ſo happen, that the previous Pro- 


poſitions themſelves are not ſufficiently evident, 

- weendeavour by new middle Terms to aſcertain 
their Truth, ſtill tracing Things backward in-a 
continued Series, until at length we arrive at ſome 
. where che Premiſes are firſt and ſel. 


evident 
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eyident Principles. This done, we become per- 
fectly ſatisfied as to the 'I'ruth of all the Con- 
cluſions we have paſſed through, inaſmuch as 
they are now ſeen to ſtand upon the firm and 
immoveable Foundation of our intuitive Percep- 
tions. And as we arrived at this Certainty, by 
tracing Things backward to the original Prin- 
ciples whence they flow, ſo may we at any time 
renew it by a direct contrary Proceſs, if begin- 
ning with theſe Principles, we carry the Train 
of our Thoughts forward, until they lead us 
by a connected Chain of Proofs to the my laſt 


Concluſion of the Series. | 
V. HENCE it appears, that in diſ= pivifen 7 | 
poſing and putting together our e 4 and 


Thoughts, either for our own Uſe, Syn 
that the Diſcoveries we have made may a Times 
lie open to the Review of the Mind; or where 
we mean to communicate and. aka theſe Diſ- 
coveries to others, there are two Ways of pro- 
ceeding equally within our Choice, For we 
mey ſo propoſe the Truths relating to any Part 
as they preſented themſelves to 
the Mida in the Manner of Inveſtigation, 
carrying on the Series of Proofs in a reverſe 
Order, until they at laſt terminate in firſt Prin- 
ciples: or beginning with theſe Principles we 
may take the contrary Way, and frem them de- 
duce by a direct Train of Reaſoning, all. the: 

N 6 | ſeveral 


1 


/ 


ſeveral Propofitions we want to eſtabliſh. This 


Diverſity in the Manner of arranging our 


Thoughts gives riſe to the twofold Diviſion of 


Method eſtabliſhed among Logicians. For Me- 
thod, according to their Uſe of the Word, is 
nothing elſe but the Order and Diſpoſition of our 
Thoughts relating to any Subject. When Truths 
are ſo propofed and put together, as they were 
or might have been diſcovered, this is called 


the Analytick Methed, or the Method of Reſolntion ; 


inaſchuch as it traces Things backward to their 
Source, and reſolves Knowledge into its firſt and 


driginal Principle. When on the other hand they 


are deduced from theſe Principles, and connected 
according to their mutual Dependence, inſomuch 
that the Truths firſt in Order, tend always tothe 
Demonſtration of thoſe that follow, this conſti- 
tutes what we call the Synthetic Method, or Me- 
thod of Compoſition. For here we proceed by ga- 
thering together the ſeveral ſcattered Parts of 
Knowledge, and combining them into one Whole 
or Syſtem, in ſuch manner, that the Underſtand- 
ing is enabled diſtinctly to follow Truth through 
all her different Stages and Gradations. 


* wry VI. THERE is this farther to be 
— taken Notice of, in relation to theſe 
Ae, two Species of Method; that the 


Sience. firſt has alſo obtained the Name of 


the Method 7 Invention, becauſe it obſerves the 


Order 


5 
Order in which our Thoughts fucceed one an- 
other in the Invention or Diſcovery of Truth. 
The other again is often denominated the Ae 
thod Doctrine or Infirufiion, inaſmuch as in 
laying our Thoughts before others, we generally 
chooſe to proceed in the d ynthetict Manner, de- 
ducing them from their firſt Principles. For 
we are to obſerve, that although there is great 
Pleaſure in purſuing Truth in the Method of 
Inveſtigation, becauſe it places us in the Con- 
dition of the Inventor, and ſhews the particular 
Train and Proceſs of Thinking by which he 
arrived at his Diſcoveries; yet it is not ſo well 
accommodated to the Purpoſes of Evidence and 
Conviction. For at our firſt ſetting out, we are 
commonly unable to divine where the Analyſis 
will lead us; inſomuch that our Reſearches are 
for ſome Time, little better than a mere groping 
in the Dark. And even after Light begins to 
break in upon us, we are ſtill obliged to many 
Reviews, and a frequent Compariſon of the ſe- 
veral Steps of the Inveſtigation among them- 
ſelves. Nay, when we have unravelled the 
Whole, and reached the very Foundation on 
which our Diſcoveries ſtand, all our Certainty 
in regard to their Truth will be found in a 
great meaſure to ariſe from that Connection we 
are now able to diſcern between them and firſt 
Principles, taken in the Order of Compoſition, 
But in the Synthetick Manner of diſpoſing our 
Thoughts, 


1 
Thoughts, the Caſe is quite different. For as we 
here begin with intuitive Truths, and advance 
by regular Deductions from them, every Step of 
the Procedure brings Evidence and Conviction. - 
along with it ; ſo that in our Progreſs from one 
Part of Knowledge to another, we have always 
a clear Perception of the Ground on which our 
Aﬀent reſts. In communicating therefore our 
Diſcoveries to others, this Method is apparently 
to be choſen, as it wonderfully improves and 


enlightens the Underſtanding, and leads to an 


immediate Perception of Truth. And hence it 
is, that in the following Pages, we chooſe to 
diſtinguiſh it by the Name of the Method of Sci- 
ence; not only as in the Uſe of it we arrive at 


Science and Certainty, but becauſe it is in Fact 


the Method, in which all thoſe Parts of human 
Knowledge that properly bear the Name of 


Sciences are and ought to be delivered. But we 


now proceed to explain theſe two Kinds of Me 


thod more particularly. | 


— 


CHAP. H. 


| Of the Metbed of Invention. 
e L. B the Method of Iromtion we 


8 | underſtand ſuch a Diſpoſition 


ef buman Life. and Arrangement of our Thoughts, 
as follows the natural Procedure of the Under- 
| ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and preſents them in the Order in 
which they ſucceed one another in the Inveſti- 
gation and Diſcovery of Truth. Now it is 
plain, that to handle a Subject ſucceſsfully ac- 
cording to this Method, we have no more to 
do than obſerve the ſeveral Steps and Advances 
of our Minds, and fairly copy them out to the 
View of others. And indeed it will be found 
to hold in general, with regard to all the active 
Parts of human Life, eſpecially when reduced 
to that which is in the Schools termed an Art; 
_ that the Rules by which we conduct ourſelves 
are no other than a Series of Obſervations drawn 
from the Attention of the Mind to what paſſes, 
while we exercife our Faculties in that particu- 
tar Way. For when we ſet about any Inven- 
tion or Diſcovery, we are always puſhed on by 
fome inward Principle, Diſpoſition, or Aptitude 
ſhall I call it, which we experience in ourſelves, 
and whith makes us believe, that the Thing we 
are in queſt of is not altogether beyond our 
Reach. We therefore begin with eflaying our 
Strength, and are ſometimes ſuccefsful, though 
perhaps more frequently not. But as the Mind 
when earneſtly bent upon any Purſuit, is not 
eaſily diſcouraged by a few Diſappointments, 
we are only ſet upon renewing our Endeavours, 
and-by an obſtinate Perſeverance, and repeated 
Trials, often arrive at the Diſcovery of what 
we have in View, Now it is natural for a Man 
SP 
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the Art uſelf. 
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of a curious and inquiſitive Turn, after having: 
maſtered any Part of Knowledge with great La- 
bour and Difficulty, to ſet himſelf to examine 


how he happened to miſcarry in his firſt At- 


tempts, and by what particular Method of Pro- 
cedure he at length came to be ſucceſsful. By 


this means we diſcover on the one hand, thoſe. 
| Rocks and Shelves which ſtand moſt in our Way, 


and are apt to diſturb and check our Progreſs ; 
and on the other, that more ſure and certain 
Courſe, which if we continue in ſteadily, will 
bring us to the Attainment of what we are in 
Purſuit of. Hence ſpring all the Arts and In- 
ventions of human Life, which, as we have 
already ſaid, are founded upon a Series of Rules 
and Obſervations, pointing out the true and 
genuine Manner of arriving at any Attainment. 


When the Mind reſts ſatisfied in a bare Con- 


templation of the Rules, and the Reaſons on 
which they are founded, this Kind of Know- 
ledge is called Speculative, But if we proceed 
farther, and endeavour to apply theſe Rules to 
PraQtice, ſo as to acquire a Habit of exerting 
them on all proper Occaſions, we are then ſaid 
to be poſſeſſed of the Art itſelf. 


Whyin main II. Faon what has been ſald it 
of the Met appears, that in order diſtinctly to 
Lage, explain the Method of Invention, 
Lene Account of we muſt take a View of the Undes- 
ſtanding as employed in the Search 

| „ and 
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and Inveſtigation of Truth. For by duly at- 
tending to its Procedure and Advances, we ſhall 
not only diſcover the Rules by which it con- 
ducts itſelf, but be enabled alſo to trace out 
the ſeveral Helps and Contrivances it makes 
uſe of, for the more ſpeedy and effectual At- 
tainment of its Ends. And when theſe Parti- 
culars are once known, it will not be difficult 
for us, in laying open our Diſcoveries to others, 
to combine our Thoughts agreeably to the Me- 
thod here required. Becauſe having fixed and 
aſcertained the Rules of it, and being perfectly 
acquainted with the Conduct and Manner of 
the Mind, we need only take a Review of the 
ſeveral Truths as they ſucceed one another in 
the Series of Inveſtigation, ſet them in order 
before us, and fairly tranſcribe the Appearance 
they make to the Underſtanding. Hence it is 
that Logicians, in treating of the Method of 
Invention, have not merely confined themſelves 
to the laying down of Directions for the Diſ- 
poſal and Arrangement of our Thoughts; but 
have rather explained the Art itſelf, and eſta- 
bliſhed thoſe Rules by which the Mind ought to 
proceed in the Exerciſe of its inventive Powers. 
For they rightly judged, that if theſe were once 
thoroughly underſtood, the other could no 
longer remain unknown, By this means it 
. that the 2 7 Invention is become 
another 
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another Expreſſion for the Art of Invention, and 
very often denotes the Conduct and Procedure 
of the Underſtanding in the Search of Truth. 
And. as ſome Knowledge of the Principles of 
the Art, is in a Manner abfolutely neceflary 
towards a true Conception of the Rules by 
which we ought to govern and diſpoſe our 
Thoughts in treating Subjects after this Me- 
thod; we ſhall therefore follow the Example 
of other Logicians, and endeavour to give ſome 


ort Account of the Buſineſs of Invention, and 


of thoſe ſeveral Helps and Contrivances by which 
the Mind is enabled to facilitate and enlarge its 
Diſcoveries. 


Lene ang III. Ir has been already obſerved, 


« comprebenſrve that when the Mind employs itſelf 
the preparatory in the Search of unknown Truths, 
Neale jt begins with aſſembling at once its 
whole Stock of Knowledge relating 
to the Subject, and after a general Survey of 


Things, ſets about examining them ſeparately 


and by Parts, Now as in this ſeparate Exami- 
nation, the Number of Parts continually in- 


ercaſe upon us ; and as it is farther neceſlary, 


that we ſurvey them on all Sides, compare them 


one with another, and accurately trace their 


mutual Habitudes and Reſpects; it is from 
hence apparent, that in the Exerciſe of Inven- 
tion, two things are of principal Conſideration. 

wi i rſt, 
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Firſt, an enlarged and comprehenſive Under- 
ſtanding, able to take in the great Multitude 
of Particulars that frequently come under our 
Notice, Secondly, a ſtrong Habit of Atten- 
tion, that lets nothing remarkable ſlip its View, 
and diſtinguiſhes carefully all thoſe Circum- 
ſtances which tend to the illuſtrating and clear- 
ing the Subject we are upon. Theſe are the 
great and preparatory Qualifications, without 
which it were in vain to hope that any conſi- 
derable Advance could be made in enlarging 
the Bounds of human Knowledge. Nor ought 
we to eſteem it a ſmall Advantage, that they 
are in ſome meaſure in our own Power, and 
may by a proper Cultivation, be improved and 
ſtrengthened to a Degree almoſt beyond Belief. 
Me find by Experience, that the Study of Ma- 
thematicks in particular is greatly ſerviceable to 

' this End. Habits we all know grow ſtronger 
by Exerciſe, and as in this Science there is a 
perpetual Call upon our Attention, it by de- 
grees becomes natural to us, ſo as that we ean 
preſerve it ſteady and uniform, thro' long and 
intricate Calculations, and that with little or 
no Fatigue to the Underſtanding. But a yet 
more wonderful Advantage ariſing from the 
Culture of the Mathematicks is this, that hereby 
we in ſome meaſure extend the Dimenſions of 
the human Mind, enlarge its Compaſs of Per. 
ceptlori, and _— it to wide and compre- 


henſive 
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denſire Views of Things. - For whereas at our 
firſt ſetting out, we often find it extremely dif- 
ficult to maſter a ſhort and eafy Demonſtration, 
and trace the Connection of its ſeveral: Parts; 
yet as we advance in the Science, the Under- 
ftanding is feen gradually to dilate, and ſtretch 


_ itfelf to a greater Size; inſomuch that a long 


and intricate Series of Reafoning is often taken 
in with ſcarce any Labour of Thought; and 


not only fo, but we can in ſome Caſes with a 


ſingle Glance of our Minds, run through an 


_ entire Syſtem of Truths, and extend our View 


at once to all the ſeveral Links — unite and 
hold them together. 


4 IV. Wax we are furniſhed 
Chotce. of inter- with theſe two preparatory Quali- 
Sale, g, { fications, the next Requiſite to the 
— in Diſcovery of Truth is, a judicious 

Choice of intermediate Ideas. We 
have ſeen in the third Part of this Treatiſe, that 
many of our Ideas are of ſuch a Nature as not 
to diſcover their ſeveral Habitudes and Relations 


by any immediate Compariſon one with another. 


In this Cafe we muſt have Recourſe to inter- 
_ mediate Ideas; and the great Art lies in finding 


out ſuch as have an obvious and perceivable 
Connection with the Ideas whoſe Relations we 
enquire after. For thus it is that we are fur- 
niſhed with known and evident Truths, to 
ſerve as Premiſes for the Diſcovery of ſuch as 

| | are 


Yr 
are unknown. And indeed the whole Buſineſs 
of Invention ſeems in a great meaſure to lie in 
the due Aſſemblage and Diſpoſition of theſe 
preliminary Truths. For they not only lead 
us Step by Step to the Diſcovery we are in 
queſt of, but are fo abſolutely neceſſary in the 
Caſe, that without them it were in vain to at- 
tempt it; nothing being more certain than that 
unknown Propoſitions can no otherwiſe be 
traced but by means of ſome Connection they 


have with ſuch as are known. Nay, Reaſon 


itſelf, which is indeed the Art of Knowledge, 
and the Faculty by which we puſh on our Dif- | 
coveries; yet by the very Definition of it im- 
| plies no more, than an Ability of deducing un- 
known Truths from Principles or Propoſitions 
that are already known. Now although this 
happy Choice of intermediate Ideas, fo as to 
- furniſh a due Train of previous Propoſitions, 
that ſhall lead us ſucceſſively from one Diſco- 
very to another, depends in ſome meaſure upon 
a natural Sagacity and Quickneſs of Mind; it 
is yet certain from Experience, that even here 
much may be effected by a ſtubborn Applica- 
tion and Induſtry. In order to this it is in the 
firſt place neceſſary that we have an extenſive 


Knowledge of Things, and ſome general Ac- | 


| __ quaintance with the whole Circle of Arts and 

Sciences. Wide and extended Views add great 
Force and Feneuation to the Mind, and enlarge 
{ | its 
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Its Capacity of judging. And if to this we join 
in the ſecond place a more particular and inti- 
mate Study of whatever relates to the Subject 
about which our Enquiries are enployed, we 
ſeem to bid fair for Succeſs in our Attempts, 
For thus we are provided with an ample Va- 
riety out of which to chooſe our intermediate 
Ideas, and are therefore more likely to diſcover 
ſome among them that will furniſh out the 
previous Propoſitions neceſſary in any Train of 
Reaſoning. 1 
| Sagacity anda V. Ir is not indeed to be denied, 
— that when we have even got all our 
preatly pro- Materials about us, much ſtill de- 
 moted by the pends upon a certain Dexterity and 
gebra. Addreſs, in ſingling out the moſt 

proper, and applying them ſxilfully for the Diſ- 

cCovery of Truth. This is that Talent which 
is known by the Name of Sagacity, and com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be altogether the Gift of 


Nature. But yet I think it is beyond Diſpute, 


that Practice, Experience, and a watchful At- 
tention to the Procedure of our own Minds 
while employed in the Exerciſe of Reaſoning, 
are even here of very great avail. It is a Truth 
well known to thoſe who have made any conſi- 
derable Progreſs in the Study of Algebra, that 
an Addreſs and Skill in managing intricate 
Queſtions may be very often obtained, by a 
careful Imitation of the beſt Models. For 

| —_ although 
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although when we firſt ſet out about the Solu- 
tion of Equations, we are puzzled at every 
Step, and think we can never enough admire 
the Sagacity of thoſe who preſent us with ele- 
gant Models in that Way; yet by degrees we 
ourſelves arrive at a great Maſtery, not only in 
_ deviſing proper Equations, and coupling them 
artfully together, ſo as from the more compli- 
| cated to derive others that are ſimple ; but alſo 
in contriving uſeful Subſtitutions, to free our 
Calculations from Fractions, and thoſe Intri- 
cacies that ariſe from Surds and irrational Quan- 
tities, Nor is it a ſmall Pleaſure attending the 
Proſecution of this Study, that we thus diſcern 
the growing Strength of our own Minds, and 
ſee ourſelves approaching nearer and nearer to 
that Sagacity and Quickneſs of Underſtanding 
which we ſee ſo much admired in others, and 
were at firſt apt to conclude 3 8 
oüũr Reach. 

VI. W x have now conſidered Where Art 
thoſe Requiſites to Invention, that #4 Manage. 

ment are re- 

have their Foundation in the natu- guired in the 
ral Talents of the Mind: an en- P ef 
larged and comprehenſive Under- 
ſtanding, a ſtrong Habit of Attention, a Saga- 
city and Quickneſs in diſcerning and applying 
intermediate Ideas, Let us next take a View 
of ſuch other Helps as more immediately de- 
pend upon Art. and Management, and ſhew 
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| the Address of the Mind, in contriving Means 
to facilitate its Diſcoveries, and free it from all 
unneceſſary Fatigue and Labour, For we are 
to obſerve, that tho the Capacity of the Intel- 
lect may be greatly enlarged by Uſe and Exer- 
ciſe, yet ſtill our Views are confined within cer- 
tain Bounds, beyond which a finite Underſtand- 
ing cannot reach. And as it often happens in 
the Inveſtigation of Truth, eſpecially where it 
lies at a conſiderable Diſtance from firſt Prin- 
ciples, that the Number of Connections and 
Relations are ſo great, as not to be taken in at 
once by the moſt improved Underſtanding; it 
is therefore one great Branch of the Art of In- 
vention, to take Account of theſe Relations as 
they come into View, and diſpoſe of them in 
ſuch Manner, that they always lie open to the 
Inſpection of the Mind, when diſpoſed to turn 
its Attention that Way, By this means, with- 
out perplexing ourſelves with too many Conſi- 
derations at once, we have yet theſe Relations 
at Command, when neceſſary to be taken notice 
of in the Proſecution of our Diſcoveries : and 
the Underſtanding thus free and diſengaged, can 
bend its Powers more intenſely towards that par- 
ticular Part of the Inveſtigation it is at preſent 
concerned with. Now in this, according to 
my Apprehenſion, lies the great Art of human 
Knowledge; to manage with Skill the Capacity 
of the Intellect, and contrive fuch Helps, as may 
5 1 5 bring 


= 
bring the moſt wide and extended Objects within 

the Compaſs of its natural Powers. When 
therefore the Multitude of Relations increaſe- 
very faſt upon us, and grow too unwieldy to be 
dealt with in the Lump, we muſt combine them 
in different Claſſes, and ſo diſpoſe of the ſeveral 
Parts, as that they may at all times lie open to 
the leiſurely Survey of the Mind. By this means 
we avoid Perplexity and Confuſion, and are en- 
abled to conduct our Reſearches, without being 
puzzled with that infinite Crowd of Particulars, 
that frequently fall under our Notice in long 
and difficult Inveſtigations. For by carrying our 
Attention ſucceſſively from one Part to another, 
we can upon occaſion take in the whole; and 
knowing alſo the Order and Diſpoſition of the 
Parts, may have recourſe to any of them at plea- 
ſure, when its Aid becomes neceſſary in the 
Courſe of our Enquiries. 


VII. FirsT then I ſay, that an 3 
orderly Combination of things, and Diſpeftion of 
claſſing them together with Art and eta 05 
Addreſs, brings great and otherwiſe 2 fo — 
unmanageable Objects, upona Level :#: Sad 
with the Powers of the Mind. We . 
have ſeen in the firſt Part of this Treatiſe how by 
taking Numbers in a Progreſſive Series, and ac- 
cording to an uniform Law of Compoſition, the 
moſt bulky and formidable Collections are com- 


8 prehended 
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prehended with Eaſe, and leave diſtin Impreſ- 
fions in the Underſtanding. For the ſeveral. 
Stages of the Progreſſion ſerve as ſo many Steps 
to the Mind, by which it aſcends gradually to 
the higheſt Combinations; and as it can carry 
its Views. from one to another with great Eaſe 
and Expedition, it is thence enabled to run over 


all the parts ſeparately, and thereby riſe to a juſt 


Conception of the Whole. The ſame thing hap- 


pens in all our other complex Notions, eſpecially 


when they grow very large and complicated ; 

for then it is that we become ſenſible of the Ne- 
ceſſity of eſtabliſhing a certain Order and Gra- 
dation in the Manner of combining the Parts, 


This has been already explained at ſomeLength, 


in the Chapter of the Compoſition and Reſolu- 
tion of our Ideas; where we have traced the gra- 
dual Progreſs of the Mind through all the dif- 


| ferent Orders of Perception, and ſhewn, that 


the moſt expeditious Way of arriving at a juſt 


| Knowledge of the more compounded Notices of 
the Underſtanding, 'is by advancing regularly 


through all the intermediate Steps. Hence it is 
eaſy to perceive what Advantages muſt ariſe 
from a like Conduct, in regard to thoſe ſeveral 
Relations and n upon which the In- 
veſtigation of Truth depends. For as by this 


means we are enabled to bring them all within 
the Reach of the Mind, they can each in their 
Turns be made uſe of upon Occaſion, and fur- 


niſh 
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niſh their Affiſtance towards the Diſcovery of 
what we are in queſt of. Now this is of prin- 
cipal Conſideration in the Buſineſs of Invention, 
to have our Thoughts ſo much under Command, 
that in comparing Things together, in order 
to diſcover the Reſult of their mutual Connec- 
tions and Dependence, all the ſeveral Lights that | 
tend to the clearing the Subject we are upon, 
may lie diſtinctly open to the Underſtanding, 
ſo as nothing material ſhall eſcape its View: 
becauſe an Overſight of this kind in ſumming 
up the Account, muſt not only greatly retard 
its Advances, but in many Caſes check its Pro- 
greſs altogether. 


VIII. Bur ſecondly, l N 
vantage ariſing from this orderly bling % 
Diſpoſition is, that hereby we free e 
the Mind from all unneceſſary Fa- with Eaſe in 
tigue, and leave it to fix its Atten- e, rs. 
tion upon any Part ſeparately, without perplex- 
ing itſelf with the Confideration of the Whole, 
Unknown Truths, as we have already obſerved, 
are only to be traced by means of the Relation 
between them and others that are known. When 
therefore theſe Relations become very numerous, 
it muſt needs greatly diſtract the Mind, were it 
to have its Attention continually upon the 
Stretch after ſuch a Multitude of Particulars at 
once, But now, by the Method of claffing and 


O32 ordering 
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ordering our Perceptions above explained, this 
Inconvenience is wholly prevented. For a juſt 
Diſtribution of Things, as it aſcertains diſtinct- 
ly the Place of each, enables us to call any of 

them into View at Pleaſure, when the preſent 
Conſideration of it becomes neceſſary. Hence 
the Mind, proceeding gradually through the ſe- 
veral Relations of its Ideas, and marking the 
Reſults of them at every Step, can always pro- 
portion its Enquiries to its Strength ; and con- 
fining itſelf to ſuch a Number of Objects as it 
can take in and manage with Eaſe, ſees more 
diſtinctly all the Conſequences that ariſe from 
comparing them one with another. When 
therefore it comes afterwards to take aReview of 
| theſe its ſeveral Advances, as by this means the 
Amount of every Step of the Inveſtigation is fair- 
ly laid open to its Inſpection, by adjuſting and 
putting theſe together in due Order and Method, 
it is enabled at laſt to diſcern. the Reſult of the 

Whole. And thus as before in the Compoſition 
ol our Ideas, ſo likewiſe here in the Search and 
Diſcovery of Truth, we are fain to proceed gra- 
dually, and by aSeries of ſucceſſive Stages. For 
theſe are ſo many Reſting Places to the Mind, 
whence to look about it, ſurvey the Concluſions 
it has already gained, and ſee what Helps they 
afford, towards the obtaining of others which it 
muſt till paſs through before it reaches the End 

of the Inveſtigation. Hence it often happens, 
that 
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that very remote and diſtant Truths, which lie 
far beyond the Reach of any ſingle Effort of the 
Mind, are yet by this progreſſive Method ſuc- * 
ceſsfully brought to light, and that too with leſs 
Fatigue to the Underſtanding than could at firſt 
have well been imagined. For although the 
| WholeProceſs, taken together, is frequently much 
too large to come within the View of the Mind 
at once ; and therefore conſidered in that Light 
may be ſaid truly to exceed its Graſp ; yet the 
ſeveral Steps of the Inveſtigation by themſelves 
are often eaſy and manageable enough; ſo that 
by proceeding gradually from one to another, 
and thoroughly maſtering the Parts as we advance, 


ve carry on our Reſearches with wondrous 


Diſpatch, and are at length conducted to that 
very Truth, with a View to the Diſcovery of 
which the Inquiſition itſelf was ſet on foot. 


IX. Bur now perhaps it may not pure ant 
be improper, if we endeavour to — 
illuſtrate theſe Obſervations by an F. bad es 
Example, and ſet ourſelves to trace Vi. 
the Conduct and Manner of the Mind, when 
employed in the Exerciſe of Invention. There 
are two great Branches of the Mathematicks pe- 
culiarly fitted to furniſh us with Models in this 
Way. Arithmetick1 mean, and Algebra. Algebra 
is univerſally known to be the very Art and Prin- 


_ ciple of Igvention ; and in Arithmetick too, we 


O 3 are 
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are frequently put upon the finding out of un- 
known Numbers, by Means of their Relations 
and Connections with others that are known: as 
where it is required to find a Number equal to 
this Sum of two others, or the Product of two 
others. I chooſeè to borrow my Examples chiefly 
from this laſt Science, both becauſe they will be 
more within the Reach of thoſe for whom this 
Treatiſe is principally deſigned; as likewiſe, be- 
cauſe Arithmetick furniſhes the- beſt Models of 
a happy Sagacity and Management, in claſſing 
and regulating our Perceptions. So that here 
more than ir any other Branch of human Know- 
tedge, we ſhall have an Opportunity of obſerv- 
ing, how much an orderly Diſpoſition of Things 
_ tends to the Eaſe and Succeſs of our Enquiries, 
by leaving us to canvaſs the Parts ſeparately, and 
thereby riſe ta agradual Conception of the Whole 
without entangling ourſelves with too many 
Conſiderations at once, in any ſingle Step of the 
Inveſtigation,. For it will indeed be found, that 
a Dexterity and Addreſs in the Uſe of this laſt 
Advantage, ſerves to facilitate and promote our 
Diſcoveries, almoſt. AE Imagination or Be- 
3 
obe N. bed x. Ws have already e 
ereeptions in the Manner of reducing Numbers 
Aritbmaticb. into Claſſes and of diſtinguifning 
theſe Claſſes by their ſeveral Names. And now 
we are farther to- WO” that the preſent Me- 
i thod: 
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thod of Notation is ſo contrived, as exactly to 
fall in with this Form of numbering. For as in 
the Names of Numbers, we riſe from Units to 
Tens, from Tens to Hundreds, from Hundreds to 
Doufamdi, &c. ſo likewiſe in their Notation, 
the ſame Figures, in different Places, fignify 
theſe ſeveral Combinations. Thus 2 in the firſt 
Place on the right Hand denotes two Units, in 
the ſecond Place it expreſſes ſo many Tens, in 
the third Hundreds, in the fourth Thouſands. 
By this means it happens, that when a Number 
is written down in Figures, as every Figure in 
it expreſſes ſome diſtin Combination, and all 
theſe Combinations together make up the total 
Sum ; ſo may the ſeveral Figures be conſidered 
as the conſtituent Parts of the Number. Thus 
the Number 2436, is evidently by the very No- 
tation diſtinguiſhed into four Parts, marked by 
the four Figures that ſerve to expreſs it. For 
the firſt denotes two Thouſand, the ſecond four 
Hundred, the third Thirty or three Tens, and 
the fourth Six. Theſe ſeveral Parts, tho? they 
here appear in a conjoined Form, may yet be 
alſo expreſſed ſeparately thus, 2000, 400, 30, 
and 6, and the Amount is exactly the ſame, 


XI. Tuis then being the Caſe, if 43. ap: 
it is required to find a Number equal thence derived 
torvardi an 
to the Sum of two others given; our h Addition 


Buſineſs is, to examine ſeparately — 
V 
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theſe given Numbers, and if they appear toolarge 
and bulky to be dealt with by a ſingle Effort of 
Thought, then, ſince the very Notation diſtin- 
guiſhes them into different Parts, we muſt con- 


tent ourſelves with conſidering the Parts aſunder, 


and finding their Sums one after another. For 
ſince the whole is equal to all its Parts, if we find 
the Sums of the ſeveral Parts of which any two 
Numbers conſiſt, we certainly find the total Sum 
of the two Numbers. And therefore, theſe dif- 
ferent Sums, united and put together, according 
to the eſtabliſned Rules of Notation, will be the 
very Number we are in queſt of. Let it be pro- 
| poſed, for inſtance, to find a Number equal to 
the Sum of theſe two: 2436, and 4352. As the 
finding of this by a ſingle Effort of Thought 
would be too violent an Exerciſe for the Mind, 
I conſider the Figures repreſenting theſe Num- 
bers as the Parts of which they conſiſt, and there- 
fore ſet myſelf to diſcover their Sums one after 
another. Thus 2, the firſt Figure on the right 
Hand of the one, added to 6, the firſt Figure on 
the right Hand of the other, makes 8, which is 
therefore the Sum of, theſe two Parts. Again, 
theSum of 5 and 3 the two Figures or Parts in 
the ſecond Place, is likewiſe 8, But now as Fi- 
in the ſecond Place, denote not fimpleUnits, 

ut Tens; hence it is plain, that 5 and 3 here, 
ſignify five Tem and three Tens, or 50 and 30, 
whoſe Sum therefore muſt be eight Tens, or 80. 
And 
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And here again I call to mind, that having al- 
ready obtained one Figure of the Sum, if I place 
that now found immediately after it, it will 
thereby ſtand alſo in the ſecond Place, and ſo 
really expreſs, as it ought to do, eight Tens, or 
80. And thus it is happily contrived, that tho? 
in the Addition of the Tens, I conſider the Fi- 
gures compoſing them as denoting only ſimple 
Units, which makes the Operation eaſier and 
leſs perplexed ; yet by the Place their Sum ob- 
tains in the Number found, it expreſſes the real 
Amount of the Parts added, taken in their full 
and complete Values. The ſame Thing happens 


in ſumming the Hundreds and Thouſands ; that 


is, though the Figures expreſſing theſe Combi- 
nations, are added together as ſimple Units; 


yet their Sums, ſtanding in the third and fourth 


Places of the Number found, thereby really de- 
note the Hundreds and Thouſands, and ſo re- 


= preſent the true Value of the Parts added. 


XII. HEA then we have a mani- Becauſe in the 
feſt Proof of the great Advantages IAF 
derived from an artful Method of <««rried on, the 
elaſſing our Perceptions. For as the heck or no 
Numbers themſelves are by this _ 
Means diſtinguiſhed into different Parts, which 
brings them more readily within the Compaſs of 
„ ſo by taking theſe Parts ſe- 

8 5 Paratehy, 
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parately, the Operations about Numbers are ren 
dered very eaſy and ſimple. And indeed it is par- 
ticularly worthy our Notice, and tho” in adding 
two very large Numbers together, the whole Pro- 
coſs is of ſufficient Length; yet the ſeveral Steps 
by which it is conducted, are managed with in- 
credible Diſpatch, and ſcarce any Fatigue to the 
Mind. This is apparent in the Example given 
above, where woe ſee, that in every Advance from 
one Part to another, nothing more is required 
than to add together the two Figures in the like 
Places of the Numbers to be ſummed. But whar 
is yet · more wonderful, tho! in the Progrefs of a 
Tony Operation, the Figures riſe in their Value as 
we adyance, and grow to ſignify Thouſands, Mil- 
lions, Billions, ᷑t᷑. yet ſo happily are they contriv- 
ed for a the different Parts of W en 
chem as denoting 25 "et Units, all: other 
Deficiencies being made up, by the Places their 
Sums obtain in the total Amount. Ami- thus it 
is ſo ordered in this admirable Form of Notation, 
hat however large the Numbers are that come 
5 under Examin natibn, they are nevertheleſs ma- 
naged with the ſame Fafe as the moſt ſimple and. 
obvious Collections ; becauſe in the ſeveraFOpe- 
Tations about them, the Mindis neither tieddown 
tathe Yip of to ee onde, nor en- 
| tangled; 
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tangled with any Conſiderations regarding the 
Bulk and Compoſition of thoſe Parts. 


XIII. Axpo if thefe Advantages' 1 farther 

are fo very manifeſt in the firſt and . ; 
ſimpleſt Rules of Arithmetick, nuch iaι,jãei- 
more do they diſcover themſelves in n 

thoſe that are intricate and complex. Let a Man 
endeavour in his Thoughts to find the Product 
of two Numbers, each conſiſting of twenty or 
thirty Places, and that without conſidering the 
Parts ſeparately; I believe he will ſoon be ſenſi- 
ble, that it is a Diſcovery far beyond the Limits 
of the human Mind. But now in the progreſſive 
Method above explained, nothing is more ſimple 
and eaſy. For if we take the firſt Figure on the 
right Hand of the one Number, and by it multiply 
every Figure of the other ſeparately ; theſe ſeve- 
ral Prod acts, con nected according to the eſtabliſn- 
ed Laws of Notation, muſt truly repreſent the to- 
tal Product of this other, by that Part of the mul- 
riplying Number. Let us ſuppoſe, for Inſtance, 
the Figure in the Unit's Place of the Multiplier to 
be 2, and the thr rep laſt Places of the Multiplicand 
to be 432. Then, 2 multiplying: 2 produces 4, 
which therefore is the firſt Part of: the Product. 
| Again, 2. multiplying 3. produces: 6. Hut 1 now 3. 
5 ſanding i in the fecondPlace of the Multiplicand, 
denotes in its real Value three Tens, or 30, which. 
therefore taken'twice, amounts to ſi Tens or 60.. 


O 6 And: 


6 + 

And accordingly the Figure 6, coming after 4 al- 
ready found, is thereby thrown into the ſecond 
Place of the Product, and fo truly expreſſes 60, 
its full and adequate Value. The ſame thing hap- 
pens inmultiplying 4, which ſtanding inthePlace 
of Hundreds, its Product by 2 is 800. But this 

very Sum the Figure 8, produced from 2 and 45 
really denotes in the total Product. Becauſe 
coming after 64, the two Parts already found, it 
is thereby determined to the third Place, where 
it of Courſe expreſſes ſo many Hundreds, This 
Proceſs, as is evident, may be continued to any 
length we pleaſe; and it is remarkable that in 
like Manner as in Addition, tho' the Value of 
the Figures in the Multiplicand continually riſes 
upon us, yet we all along proceed with them as 
ſimple Units; becauſe the Places of the ſeveral 
Products in the total Amount, repreſent the juſt 
Reſult of multiplying the Figures together, ac- 
cording to their true and adequate Value. 


Fa — Diſpe-. XIV. Havins thus obtained the 

4 Product by the firſt Figure of the 
foo Þ Ln in ods Multiplier, we next take that in the 
to Addition, ſecond Place, and proceed with it in 
the ſame Manner. This ſecond Operation gives 
us the Effect of that Figure, conſidered as a ſim- 
ple Digit. But as it ſtood in the ſecond Place, 
and therefore really denoted ſo many Tens, hence 
. * 


ye 
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yet multiplied by Ten, in order to expreſs the 
true Product ſought. This is accordingly done 
in the Operation, by placing the firſt Figure of 
this ſecond Product under the ſecond Figure 
of the firſt Product. For this, when they come 
to be added together, has the ſame Effe& as 
annexing a Cypher, or multiplying by Ten, as 
every one knows who is in the leaſt acquainted 
with the Rules of Arithmetick. In like Man- 
ner, when we multiply by the Figure in the 
third Place, as this new Product is placed ſtill 
one Figure backwards, we do in effect annex 
two Cyphers to it, or multiply it by a Hundred. 
And this we ought certainly to do; becauſe 


| having conſidered the multiplying Figure as 


denoting only ſimple Units, when it really ex- 
preſſed ſo many Hundreds, the. firſt Operation 
gives no more than the hundredth Part of the 
true Product. The Caſe is the ſame in multiply- 
ing by the fourth or fifth Figures, becauſe the 
Products ſtill running backwards, we thereby in 
effect annex as many Cyphers to them as brings 
them up ſeverally to their reſpective adequate 
Value. By this means it happens, that though 
tae Figures of the Multiplier in every Advance, 
| denote ſtill higher and higher Combinations, 
yet we all along proceed with them as ſimple 
Digits; the Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Products 


in order to Addition making up. for all the 


Deficiencies that ariſe from. this Way of conſi- 
| n | 
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geting them. When in this Method of Pro- 
cedure, we have obtained the Product of the 
Multiplicand into all the different Parts of the 
Multiplier, by adding theſe Products together 
we obtain alſo the total Product of the two 
Numbers. For fince the Whole is equal to all 
its Parts, nothing is mere evident, than that 
| the Product of any one Number into another, 
mult be equal to its Product into all the Parts 
of that other: and therefore the ſeveral partial 
Products united into one Sum, cannot but truly 
repreſent the real Product ſought... 

Fiber, XV. Tuus we ſee, that in Queſ- ” 
Operations, by tions of Multiplication, though the 
on in a pro- Whole Proceſs is ſometimes ſuffici- 
2 5 4 ently long and tedious, yet the ſe- 
| eaſy and in- veral Steps by which it is carried 
e- on are all very level to the Powers 
of the Underſtanding. For from the Aceount 
given above it appears, that nothing more is 
required in any of them than barely to multiply 
one Digit by another. But now this eaſy Rule 
of Operation is wholly derived fromm th before- 
mentioned Addrefs in claſſing our Perceptions. 
For to this it is owing, that the Numbers un - 
der Conſideration are diſtinguiſhed into Parts, 
and that the ſeveral Parts are alſo clearly repre- 
ſented to the Mind in the very Form of Nota- 
tion. Now as theſe Parts have an invariable 
— one 2 and advance in their 
Value 


5 advances by a Variety of ſucceffive Steps, It 
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Falue by an uniform Law of Progreffion ; the 
Underſtanding by means of ſuch a Link can 
eafily hold them together, and carry its Views 
from Stage to Stage without Perplexity or Con- 
fuſion. . Hence it happens, that however large 
and mighty the Numbers are, ſo as far to ex- 
ceed the immediate Graſp of the Mind; yet by 
running gradually through the ſeveral Combi 
nations of which they are made up, we at 
length comprehend them in their full Extent. 
And becauſe it would be impoſſible for the Un- 
derſtanding to multiply very large Numbers one 
into another, by a ſimple Effort of Thought; 
therefore here alſo it conſiders the Parts ſepa- 
rately, and, taking them in an orderly Series, 


is true indeed in the Progreſs of the Operation, 
the ſeveral Figures riſe in their Value: but this 
Conſideration enters not the Work itſelf, For 
there, as we have already feen, though tha 
Characters are taken as denoting only ſimple 
Units, yet the Order and Diſpoſition of the 
partial Products, exhibits each according to its 
real Amount. Hence. in every Step, we have 
only to multiply one Digit by another, which 
as it is attended with ſdarce any Difficulty, the 
whole Proceſs is-carried on with wondrous Diſ- 

patch. And thus by a Series of eaſy Opera- 
tions, we at length riſe to Diſcoveries, which 
in any other Method of Procedure, would = 


— — <4 — 
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been found altogether. beyond the Reach of the 


Mind. 


— = and orderly Diſpoſition of our Ideas, 


wie can bring the moſt wide and ex- 
ame of tended Objects upon a Level with 

an. the Powers of the Underſtanding : 
and fince by this alſo we abridge the Fatigue 


and Labour of the Mind, and enable it to carry _ 
on its Reſearches in a progreſſive Method, with- 


out which Contrivance, almoſt all the more re- 


mote and diſtant Truths of the Sciences muſt 


have lain for ever hid from our Knowledge; 1 
think we may venture to affirm, that the Art 
of regulating and claſſing our Perceptions is 
the great Mean and Inſtrument of Invention. 
It is for this Reaſon that I have endeavoured 
in ſo particular a Manner to illuſtrate it from 


Examples in Numbers; becauſe we have here 


not only a perfect Model of the Art itſelf, but 
ſee alſo in the cleareſt manner, what Helps it 
furniſhes towards a ready Comprehenſion: of 
Objects, and a maſterly Inveſtigation of Truth, 
Nor let any one find fault, as if we had inſiſted 
rather too long, upon Matters that are obvious 
and known to all. For I am apt to think, 
that though very few are Strangers to the re- 
ceived Method of Notation, and the common 
Rules of Operation in Arithmetick; yet it is 
net every one that ſets bimſelf to W the 
Addreſs 


The Art XVI. Swen therefore by a due 5 
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Addreſs Sagacity that may be ſeen in the 
|  Contrivante of them, or to unravel thoſe Prin- 


ciples of Inveſtigation, which we have here ſo 


clearly deduced from them. And this I take 


to be the Reaſon, that we ſometimes meet with - 


Inſtances of Men, who tho” thoroughly verſed” 
in the Art of Invention, with regard to ſome 
particular Branches of Knowledge; yet if taken 


out of their uſual Track, find themfelves im. - 


mediately at a Stand, as if wholly bereft of 


Genius and Penetration. With ſuch Men In- 


vention is a mere Habit, carried on int a Man- 
ner purely mechanical, without ay Knows 
ledge of the Grounds and Reaſons upon which 
the ſeveral Rules of Inveſtigation are founded, 
Hence they are unfurniſhed with thoſe general 
Obſervations, which may be alike uſefully ap 
plied in all Sciences, with only ſome little ne- 
ceſſary Variations, ſuited to the Nature of the 
Subject we are upon. And indeed I know of 


no ſurer Way to arrive at a fruitful and ready 4 


Invention, than by attending carefully to the 
Procedure of our own Minds, in the Exerciſe 


of this diſtinguiſhed Faculty; becauſe from te 


particular Rules relating to any one Branch, 


we are often enabled to derive ſuch general 


Remarks, as tend to lay open the very Font. 
dation and Principles of the Art itſelf, 


1656 
Fe , 7 XVII. Ir now we turn our 
A „Thou ghts from Arithmetick to Alge> 
2 


tron 


raic bra, here alſo we ſhall find, that the 


| great Art of Invention lies, in ſo re- 
_ and diſpoſing our Notices of Things, 
that we may be enabled to proceed gradually 
in the Search of Truth. For it is the principal 
Aim of this Science, by cxhibiting the ſeveral 
Relations of Things in a kind of ſymbolical 
Language, ſo to repreſent them to the Ima- 
gination, as that we may carry our Attention 
from one to another, in any Order we pleaſe. 
Hence, however numerous thoſe Relations are, 
yet by taking only ſuch a Number of them into 
Conſideration at once, as is ſuited to the Reach 
and Capacity of the Underſtanding, we avoid 
| Perplexity and Confuſion in our Reſearches, 
and never put our Faculties too much upon 
the Stretch, ſo as to loſe ourſelves amidſt the 
Multiplicity of our own Thoughts. As there- 
fore in Arithmetich, we riſe to a juſt Conception 
of the greateſt Numbers, by conſidering them 
as made up of various progreſſive Combinations; 
ſo likewiſe in Algebra, thoſe manifold Relations 
that often intervene, between known and un- 
known Quantities, are clearly repreſented to 
the Mind, by throwing them into a Series of 
diſtint Equations. And as the moſt difficult 
0 — relating to Numbers are * 
| vw 
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with Eaſe, becauſe we can take the Parts or 
Figures ſeparately, and proceed with them one 
after another; ſo alſo the moſt intricate Prob- 
lems of Algebra are in like Manner readily un- 
folded, by examining the ſeveral Equations 
apart, and unravelling them according to cer- 
tain eſtabliſhed Rules of Operation. And here 
it is well worth our Notice, that in very com- 
plicated Problems, producing a great Number 
of different Equations, it for the moſt part ſo 
happens, that every one of them includes a Va- 
riety of unknown Quantities. When therefore 
we come to ſolve them ſeparately, as it would 
too much diſtract and entangle the Mind, to 


engage in the Purſuit of ſa many different Ob- 


jects at once; our firſt Buſineſs is, by artfully 


DT coupling the ſeveral Equations together, or by 


the various Ways of Multiplication, Subtrao- 
tion, Addition, and Subſtitution, to derive 
others from them more ſimple, until at length 


by ſuch. a gradual Proceſs we arrive at ſome 


new Equation, with only one unknown Quan» 
tity. This done, we fet ourſelves to conſider 

the Equatian laſt found, and having now to da 
with an Object ſuited to the Strength and Ca- 


|  pacity of the Mind, eaſily by the eſtabliſhed 


| Rules of the Art, diſcover the Quantity ſought, 
In this manner we proceed with all the ſeveral 
unknown "Quantities one after another, and 
having by a Series of diſtinct Operations traced 
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them ſeparately, the Queſtion is thereby com- 
pletely reſolved. 

Of theſe b.. XVIII. Hence it appears, chat 
2 be the Buſineſs of Invention, as prac- 
2 6. tiſed in Algebra, depends entirely 
upon the Art of abridging our 
Thoughts, reducing the Number 
of Particulars taxen under Conſideration at once 
to the feweſt poſſible, and eſtabliſhing that pro- 
greſſive Method of Inveſtigation, which we have 
already ſo fully explained from Examples in 
Arithmetick. I might eaſily ſhew that the 
ſame Obſervation holds equally in other Sci- 
ences ; but having already exceeded the Bounds | 
- < at firſt preſcribed to myſelf in this Chapter, 


mall only add, that beſides the grand Inſtru- 


ments of Knowledge already mentioned, there 
me innumerable other Artifices, ariſing out of 
the particular Nature of the Subject we are 
upon, and which may be conſidered as ſubſ 

diary Helps to Invention. Thus in Geometty, 
many Demonftrations of Problems and Theo- 
rems are whally derived from the Conſtruction 
of the Figtire made uſe of, and the drawing of 


' - Lines from one Point to another. In like man- 


ner in Algebra, the deviſing of propet Equa- 
tions from the Conditions of the Queſtion pro- 

_ poſed, and contriving neat Expreſſions for the 
unknown Quantities, contribute not a little to 
22 — of Problems. End when we 


have 
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have even carried on the Inveſtigation to ſome 
fingle Equation with only one unknown Quan» 
tity ; as that unknown Quantity may be vari- 
ouſly perplexed and entangled with others that 
are known, ſo as to require a Multiplicity of 
different Operations, before it can be diſen- 
gaged, which often involves us in long and 
intricate Calculations, and brings Surds and 
irrational Quantities in our Way; Algebraiſts, 
to prevent in ſome Meaſure theſe Inconveni- 
ences, and ſhorten as much as poſſible the 
Proceſs, have fallen upon ſeveral Methods of 
Subſtitution, which are of great Service in 
very complicated Queſtions. But theſe and 
ſuch like Artifices of Invention, cannot be 
explained at length in this ſhort Eſſay, It is 
enough to have given the Reader a Hint of 
them, and put him in the Way of unravelling 
them himſelf, when he comes to apply his 
Thoughts tothoſe particular Branches of Know- 
N where they are ſeverally made uſe of. 
XIX. THERE 1 is one Thing how- Of the þ fed! can 
ever, that in a particular manner de- ge 
ſerves to be taken Notice of, before — 2 
wee diſmiſs this Subject; and that is, FIG 
the great Advantages that may re- | 
dound to Science, by a happy Notation or Ex- 
preſſion of our Thoughts. It is owing entirely 
to this, and the Method of denoting the ſeveral 
Combinations of Numbers by Figures ſtanding 
nn” 75 
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in different Places, that the moſt complicated 


Operations in Arithmetick are managed with ſo 
much Eaſe and Diſpatch. Nor is it leſs appa- 
rent, that the Difcoveries made by Algebra, are 
wholly to be imputed to that fymbolical Lan- 
guage made uſe of in it. For by this means we 
are enabled to repreſent the Relations of Things 
in the Form of Equations, and by variouſly 
proceeding with theſe Equations, to trace out 
Step by Step, the ſeveral Particulars we are in 
queſt of, Add to all this, that by ſuch a No- 
tation, the Eyes and Imagination are alſo made 


ſubſervient to the Diſcovery: of Truth. For 


the Thoughts of the Mind riſe up and diſap- 
pear, according as we ſet ourſelves to call them 


Into View ; and therefore, without any parti- 
_ cular Method of fixing and aſcertaining them as 
they occur, the retrieving them again when out 
of Sight, would often be no leſs painful than 


| the very firſt Exerciſe of deducing them one 
| from another. When therefore in the Purſuit 


of Truth we carry our Attention forward from 
one Part of the Inveſtigation to another, as ne- 
vertheleſs we have frequent Occaſion to look 
back upon the Diſcoveries already paſled thro”, 
could theſe beno otherwiſe brought into View, 
than by the ſame Courſe of thinking in which 
they were firſt traced, ſo many different Atten- 
tions at once muſt needs greatly diſtract the 
Mind, and be attended with infinite Trouble 
1 | and 
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and Fatigue, But now, the Method of fixing 
and aſcertaining our Thoughts by a happy and 
- well-choſen Notation, entirely removes all theſe 
Obſtacles. For thus, when we have Occaſion 
to run to any former Diſcoveries, as Care is 
taken all along to delineate them in proper 
Characters, we need only caſt our Eye upon 
that Part of the Proceſs where they ſtand ex- 
preſſed, which will lay them at once open to 
the Mind in their true and genuine Form, By | 

this means we can at any Time take a quick 
and ready Survey of our Progreſs, and running 
over the ſeveral Concluſions already gained, 
ſee more diſtinctly what Helps they furniſh to- 
wards the obtaining of thoſe others we are ſtill 
in Purſuit of. Nay further, as the Amount of 
every Step of the Inveſtigation lies fairly before 
us, by comparing them variouſly among them- 
ſelves, and adjuſting them one to another, we 
come at length to diſcern the Reſult of the 
whole, and are enabled to form our ſeveral 
Diſcoveries into an uniform and well- connected 
Syſtem of Truths, which is the great End and 
Aim of all our Enquiries, 9 InS 

XX. Upon the whole then itap- , ., 

pears, that in order to proceed ſuc- man 
ceſsfully in the Exerciſe of Invention, we muſt 


|  endeayour as much as poſlible to enlarge the 


Capacity of the Mind, by accuſtoming it to 
wide and comprehenſive Views of Things: 


„ 
that we muſt habituate ourſelves to a ſtrong 
and unſhaken Attention, which carefully dif- 
tinguiſhes all the Circumſtances that come in 


our Way, and lets nothing material lip its 


Notice : In fine, that we muſt furniſh ourſelves 
with ap ample Variety of intermediate Ideas, 

and be much in the Exerciſe of ſingling them 
| out and applying them for the Diſcovery: of 
Truth. Theſe preparatory Qualifications ob- 
tained, what depends upon Art lies chiefly in 


tze Manner of combining our Perceptions, 


and claſſing them together with Addreſs, ſo as 
to eſtabliſh a progreſſive Method of Inveſtiga- 
tion. And here it is of great Importance, to 
contrive a proper Notation or Expreſſion of 
our Thoughts, ſuch as may exhibit them ac- 
cording to their real Appearance in the Mind, 
and diſtinctly repreſent their ſeveral Diviſions, 
Claſſes, and Relations. This is clearly ſeen in 
the Manner of computing by Figures in Arith- 
metick, but more particularly in that ſymbo- 


lical Language, which hath been hitherto ſo 


ſucceſsfully applied in unravelling of Algebraical 
Problems. Thus furniſhed, we may at any 
time ſet about the Inveſtigation of Truth; and 
if we take Care to note down the ſeveral Steps 
of the Proceſs, as the Mind advances from one 
Diſcovery to another, ſuch an Arrangement or 
Diſpoſition of our Thoughts conſtitutes what 
is called the Method f Invention. For thus it is 

6 plain, 
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plain. that we follow the natural Procedure. of — 
| the Underſtanding, and make the Truths we 


have unravelled to ſucceed one another, accord- 
ing to the Order in which they. preſent them... 
ſelves to the Mind, while employed in tracing, 
and finding them out. And here again it well 
deſerves our Notice, that as by this means the 
whole Inveſtigation lies diſtinctiy before us; ſo 
by comparing the ſeveral Steps of it among them 
ſelves, and obſerving the Relation they bear one 


| | to another, we are enabled to form our Diſcove- 


A ot the Rules peculiar to this dv» 


1 tling the Meaning of the Word Sci- be 


ries into a regularSyſtem of Knowledge, where 
the Truths advanced are duly linked together, 
and deduced in an orderly Series from firſt Prin- 
ciples. This other Manner of combining our 


Thoughts, is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of te 


Method of Science, which therefore now offers it- | 
ſelf to be explained, and is accordingly the Sub- 
| jeR of the enſuing Chapter. 


. 
Of the Method of Science. 
In e- pv, 


Species of Method, and eſtabliſh 
them upon'their proper Foundation, 


tion of our 
2. 
and 


it will be neceſſary to begin with ſet- Lg 


5 ence, 
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Alte, andThewing to what Parts of human Know- 
ledge that Term may be moſt fitly applied. We 
have already obſerved in the firſt Chapter of the 
ſecond Book, that there are three ſeveral Ways 
of coming at the Knowledge of Truth. Firſt, 
by coftteiniplating the Ideas in our own Minds. 
Secondly, by the Information of the Senſes. 
Thirdly, by the Teftimony of others. When we 
ſet ourſelves to conſider the Ideas in our own 
Minds, we variouſly compare them together, in 
order to judge of their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment. Now as all the Truths deduced in this 
Way, flow from certain Connections and Rela- 

tions, diſcerned between the Ideas themſelves ; 
and as when the ſame Ideas are brought into 
Compariſon, the fame Relations muſt ever and 
invariably ſubſiſt between them; hence it is 


plain, that the Knowledge acquired by the Con- 
templation of our Ideas, is of a neceſſary and 
unchangeable Nature. But farther, as theſe 
Relations between our Ideas, are not only ſup- 
poſed to be real in themſelves, but alſo to be 
ſeen and difcerned by the Mind; and as when 
we clearly perceive aConneQion or Repugnance 
between any two Ideas, we cannot avoid judging 
them to agree ordiſagree accordingly; it evident- 
ly follows, that our Knowledge of this Kind is 
attended with abſolute Certainty and Conviction, 


inſomuch that it is impoſſible for us to withhold 
our 


| > , 2, 
| our Aﬀſent, or entertain any Doubt as to theRea- ; 
lity of Truths ſo offered to the Underſtanding. 
The Relation of Equality between the Whole 
andall its Parts is apparent to every one who 
has formed to himſelf a diſtin& Notion of what 
the Words I hole and Part ſtand for. No Man 
therefore, who has theſe two Ideas in his Mind, 
can poſſibly doubt of the Truth of this Propoſi- 
tion, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts. For 
this would be only endeavouring to perſuade him- 
ſelf, that that was not, which he plainly and un- 

avoidably perceives to be. So that in all Caſes 
where we diſcern aRelation between any of our 
Ideas, whether immediately by comparing them 
one with another, or by means of intermediate 
Ideas, that lay it open diſtinctly to the Under- 
ſtanding; the Knowledge thence ariſing is cer- 
tain and infallible. I ſay infallible; becauſe we 
not only perceive and own the Truth of Propoſi- 
tions ſo offered to the Mind, but having at the 
ſame time a clear View of the Ground on which 

our Aſſent reſts, are intirely ſatisfied within out- 
ſelves, that we cannot poſſibly be deceived i in 
this Perception. 

II. Turs ſecond Way of coming rz 
at Knowledge is by the means of the formation of 
Senſes. From them we receive Infor- ,,, ug 

mation of the Exiſtence of Objects ee bat 
without us, of the Union and Con- Fabi of 

— of different Qualities in the *23& 


 & 3h _ ſame 
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ſame Subject, and of the Operations of Bodies one 
upon another, Thus our Eyes tell us, that there 
is in the Univerſe ſuch a Body as we call the Sun, 
our Sight and Touch, that Light and Heat, or at 
leaſt the Power of exciting thoſe Perceptions in 
us, co-exiſt in that Body; and laſtly, by the ſame 
Sight we alſo learn, that Fire has the Power of 
diſſolving Metals, or of reducing Wood to Char- 
coal and Aſhes. But now with regard to this 
Kind of Knowledge we are to obſerve, that tho' 
when the Organs of the Body are rightly diſpoſed 
and operate in a natural Way, we never doubt 
the Teſtimony of our Senſes, but form moſt of 


che Schemes of Life upon their Information; yet 


are not the Truths of this Claſs attended with 
that abſolute and infallible Aſſurance, which 
belongs to thoſe derived from the Contemplation 

of our own Ideas. We find that the Senſes 
frequently repreſent Objects as really exiſting, 
which yet have no Being but in our own Ima- 


ginations; as in Dreams, Phrenfies, and the 
Deliriums of a Fever. A Diſorder too in the 
Organs, makes us often aſcribe Qualities toBo- 


dies, intirely different from thoſe they appear 
to poſſefs at other Times. Thus a Man in the 


Jaundice: ſhall fancy every Object preſented to 


him yellow ; and in bodily Diſtempers, where 
the Taſte is greatly vitiated, what naturally 
produces the Idea of Sweetneſs, is ſometimes 
attended with a quite contrary Senſation, It 


MW 
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is true, theſe Irregularities neither ought, nor 
indeed do they with conſiderate Men in any 
ways tend, to diſcredit the Teſtimony of Ex- 
perience. He that, awake, in his Senſes, and 
ſatisfied that his Organs operated duly, ſhould 
take it into his Head to doubt whether Fire 
would burn, or Arſenic poiſon him, and there- 
fore raſhly venture upon theſe Objeas, would 
| ſoon be convinced of his Error, in a Way not 
much to his liking. As nevertheleſs the Senſes 
do ſometimes impoſe upon us, there is no abſo- 
lute and infallible Security that they may not 
at others; therefore the Aſſurance they produce, 
though reaſonable, ſatisfying, and ſufficiently 
well founded to determine us in the ſeveral Ac- 
tions and Occurrences of Life, is yet of ſuch a 
Nature, as not neceſſarily to exclude all Poſi- 


bility of being deceived. - Hence ſome Men go 


ſo far as to maintain, that we ought to diftruſt 
our Senſes altogether : nay, whole Sects among 
the Ancients, becauſe of this bare Poſſibility, 
which really extends no farther than to Matters 
of Experience and Teflimony, yet eſtabliſhed it as 
a Principle, that we ought to doubt of every 


thing. Nor are there wanting Philoſophers 


among the Moderns,who upon the fame Grounds 
deny the Exiſtence of Bodies, and aſcribe the 


Perceptions excited in us, not to the Action of 


external Matter, but to certain eſtabliſhed Laws 


in Nature, which operate upon us in ſuch Man- 


"7 ner 
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ner as to produce all thoſe ſeveral Effects that 
ſeem to flow from the real Preſence of Objects 


variouſly affecting our Perception. It is not my 


Deſign here to enter into a particular Diſcuſſion 
of theſe Matters: all I aim at is to ſhew, that 
the Teſtimony of the Senſes, though ſufficient 
to convince ſober and reaſonable Men, yet does 
not ſo unavoidably extort our Aﬀent, as to leave 
no room for Suſpicion or Diſtruſt. 

| Ar founded III. THE third and laſt Way of 
apon Tf. coming at Truth is, by the Report 


9, of a fill nd Teſtimony of others. This re- 


—— bro gards chiefly paſt Facts and Tranſ- 


embraced actions, which having no longer any 
— Exiſtence, cannot be brought within 
. the preſent Sphere of our Obſerva- 


tion. For as theſe could never have fallen under 
our Cognizance, but by the Relations of ſuch as 
had ſufficient Opportunities of being informed ; 
it is hence apparent, that all our Knowledge of 
this Kind is wholly founded upon the Convey- 

ance of Teſtimony. But now, although this 
in many Caſes is a ſufficient Ground of Aſſent, 
ſo as to produce a ready Belief in the Mind, 
yet is it liable to ſtill greater Objections than 
even the Reports of Experience. Our Senſes, it 
is true, on ſome Occaſions deceive us, and 
therefore they may poſſibly on others. But this 
bare Poflibility creates little or no Diſtruſt; be- 


| cauſe there are 20s Rules of judging, when 
| they 
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they operate according to TY and when they 
are petverted or given up to Caprice, It is other- 
wiſe in Matters of mere human Teſtimony. For 
there,” beſides the Suppoſition that the Perſons - 
themſelves may have been deceived, there is a 
farther Poffibility, that they may have, conſpired 
to impoſe upon others by a falſe Relation, This 
Conſideration has the greater Weight, as we 
frequently meet with ſuch Inſtances of Diſin- 
genuity among Men, and know it to be their 
Intereſt in ſome particular Caſes, to diſſemble 
and miſrepreſent the Truth. It would never- 
theleſs be the Height of Folly, to reject all hu- 
man Teſtimony without Diſtinction, becauſe 
of this bare Poſſibility. Who can doubt whe- 
ther. there ever were in the World ſuch Conque- 
rors as Alexander. and Julius Cefar 9 There is 
no abſolute Contradiction indeed in ſuppoſing, 
that Hiſtorians may have conſpired to,deceiye 
us. But ſuch an univerſal Concurrence to A 
Falſchood, without one contradifting Voice, is. 
ſo extremely improbable, and ſo very unlike 
what uſually happens in the World, that a wiſe 
Man could as ſoon perſuade himſelf to believe 
the groſſeſt Abſurdity, as to admit of a Suppo- 
ſition ſo remotefromevery Appearance of Truth. 
Hence the Facts of Hiſtory, when wel! atteſted, 
are readily embraced by the Mind; and though 
the Evidence attending them to be not ſuch 


2s produces a neceſſary and infallible Aſſurance, 


TS it 
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11 is. yet abundantly ſufficient to juſtify our Be- 

lief, and leave thoſe without Excuſeg who upon 
the bare Ground of Poſſibility, are for rejecting 

intirely the Conveyance of Teſtimony, 


Science belongs IV. Upon the whole then it ap- 


— nat pears, that abſolute Certainly, ſuch as 


— is attended with unavoidable Aſſent, 
= 5 and excludes all Poffibility of being 
Contemplation deceived, is to be found only in the 
Your Contemplation of our own Ideas. In 
Matters of Experience and Teſtimony, Men we 
ſee may frame Pretences for Suſpicion and Diſ- 


truſt: but in that Part of Knowledge which re- 


gards the Relations of our Ideas, none ſuch can 
have place, For as all theſe ſeveral Relations are 


either immediately diſcerned by the Mind, or 


| traced by means of immediate Ideas, where Self- 
Evidence is ſuppoſed to accompany every Step 
of the Procedure, it is abſolutely impoſſible for 
a Man to perſuade himſelf that that is not, 
which he plainly and necefſarily perceives to be. 
Now it is to Knowledge attended with this laſt 


Kind of Evidence alone, that in Strictneſs and ; 


Propriety of Speech we attribute the Name of 
Science. For Science implies Perception and Diſ- 


cernment, what we ourſelves ſee and cannot 


avoid ſeeing ; and therefore has place only in 
Matters of abſolute Certainty, where the Truths 


| advanced are either intuitive Propoſitions, or 


deduced 
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deduced from them in a Way of ſtrict Demon- 
ſtration. And as this Kind of Certainty is no 
where to be found, but in inveſtigating the Re- 
lations of our Ideas; hence it is plain, that Science, 
properly ſpeaking, regards wholly the firſt Branch 
of human Knowledge; that which we have ſaid 
is derived from a Contemplation of the Ideas in 
our own Minds. 1 80 5 
V. Bor here J expect it will be h K. 
| aſked, if Science and Demonſtration ledge of he 
belong only to the Confideration of 


} 


our own Ideas, what Kind of Know- 
ledge is it that we have relating to Bodies, their 
Powers, Properties, and Opcrations one upon 
another? To thisI anſwer, that we have already 
diſtinguiſhed it by the Name of Natural or Ex- 
perimental. But that we may ſee more diſtinctly 
wherein the Difference between Screntifical and 
Natural Knowledge lies, it may not be improper 
to add the following Obſervations, When we 
caſt our Eyes towards the Sun, we immediately 
conclude, that there exiſts an Object without us, 


= Correſponding to the Idea in our Minds. We 


are however to take Notice, that this Coneluſion 
does not arife from any neceſſary and unavoid- 


dle Connection diſcerned, between the Appear- 
ance of the Idea in the Mind, and the real Ex- 


iſtence of the Object without us. We all know 
by Experience, that Ideas may be excited, and 
PP that 
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that too by ſeeming Operation of Objects upon 
our Senſes, when there are in Fact no ſuch Ob- 
jects exiſting ; as in Dreams, and the Deliriums 
of a Fever. Upon what then is the before- 
mentioned Concluſion properly grounded? Why 
evidently upon this: that as we are ſatisfied our 


. Organs operate duly, and know that every Ef- 


fect muſt have aCauſe, nothing is more natural 


than to ſuppoſe, that where an Idea is excited in 


the Mind, ſome Object exiſts correſponding to 
the Idea, which is the Cauſe of that Appear- 
ance, But as this Concluſion, by what we have 


ſeen, is not neceſſary and unavoidable, hence 


there is no Intuition in the Caſe, but merely a 
_ probable Conjecture, or reaſonable Preſumption, 
grounded upon an intuitive Truth. 


: VI. AGain, when a piece of 
Gold is diflolved in Aqua Regia, we 
ange fee indeed and own the Effect pro- 
. duced, but cannot be ſaid in Strict- 
. n W. neſs and Propriety of Speech, to have 
| any Perception or Diſcernmentof it. 
The Reaſon is, becauſe being unacquainted with 
the intimate Nature both of Agua Regia and 


Oold, we cannot, from the Ideas of them in our 


Minds, deduce why the one operates upon the 
other in that particular Manner. Hence it is, 
that our Knowledge of the Facts and Operations 
of Nature extends not with Certainty beyond 
! | o | the 
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the preſent Inſtance, or what falls under our im- 


meldiate Notice; ſo that in all our Reſearches re- 


lating to them, we muſt proceed in the Way of 
Trial and Experiment, there being here no gene- 
ral or univerſal, Truths, whereon to found ſcene. 
tifical DeduRions. Becauſe theSolution of Gold 

in Agua Regia holds in one Experiment, e 
cannot thence infallibly conclude that it will 


bold in another, For not knowing upon what - 


it is, in either of theſe Bodies, that the Effect here 
mentioned depends, we have no abſolute Cer- 


tiainty in any new Experiment we propoſe to 
make, that the Objects to be applied one to ano- 


ther have that preciſe Texture and Conſtitu- 


| tion from;which this Solution reſults. Chemiſts 


know by Experience, that Bodies which go by 
the ſame Name, and have the fame outward Ap- 
peaxance, are not always however exactly alike 
in their Powers and Operations. In vain do they 


= often fearch for thoſe Properties in one Piece of 
Antimumy, which on former Qccafiongqhey may 


have found. in another; and bx this means, to 


FF their no ſmall Mortificatipn, find themſel ves fre- 
quently diſappointed, in very coſtly and gromiſ. 


ing Experiments. Nor have we any expreſs 
and peſative Aſſurance, that th very Bodies with 
which we have formerly made: Experiments, 
continus fo exactly the fame, as to alford-the 
mW A 

Pe thouſand 
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thouſand Changes: happen every Moment in the 


natural World, without our having the leaſt 
Knowledge or Perception of them. AnAltera- 


tion in our Atmoſphere, the Approach or Receſs 


of the Sun, his Declination toward the North 


or South, not only vary the outward Face of 
Things, but occaſion many Changes in the hu- 
man Conſtitution itſelf, which we yet perceive 


not when they happen; nor ſhould ever be ſen- 
ſible of, but by the Effects and Conſequences re- 


ſulting from them. And whether Alterations 
analogous to theſe may not ſometimes be pro- 
duced in the Frame and Texture of many Bodies 
that ſurround us, is what we cannot with Cer- 
tainty determine. Hence, from an Experiment's 
ſucceeding in one Inſtance, we cannot infallibly 
argue that it will ſucceed in another, even with 
the ſame Body. The Thing may indeed be pro- 
bable, and that in the higheſt Degree; but as 


there is ſtill a Poſſibility that ſome Change may 


have happened to the Body, unknown to us, 


| ehere.can be no abſolute Certainty in the Caſe, == 


VII. Hap we ſuch an intimate 


t Acquaintance with the Structure 
Z, both of Xqua Regia and Gold, as to 


News of 86 de able thence to diſcern why the 


done ſo operates upon the other as 


been Difidution; nen tha from 


the Ideas of them in our own Minds we could | 
£2534 1 clearly 
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clearly deduce, that Bodies of fuck a Make ap- 
plied one to another, muſt neceffarily produce 
the Effect here mentioned; our Knowledge 
would then be ſcientifical, und ſtand upon the 
Foundation either of Intuition or Demon/tration, 
according as the Perception was immediate, or 
attained by means of intervening Ideas. In this 
Caſe therefore, having two ſtandard Ideas in 
our Minds, whoſe Relations we perfectly well 

know ; wherever we found Objects conform - 
able to theſe Jdeas, we could then pronounce 


with Certainty, that the Application of them 


one to another would be attended with the 
above Effect: becauſe whatever is true in Idea, 
is unavoidably ſo alſo in Reality of Things, 
where Things exiſt anſwerable to theſe Ideas. 
If it be true in Idea, that a Parallelogram is 
the double of a Triangle, ſtanding upon the 
ſame Baſe, and between the fame Parallels; the 
ſame will be true of every real Trizagle and 
Parallelogram, that exiſt. with the Conditions 
here mentioned. We are likewiſe to obſerve, 
that the Changes to which Bodies are daily 
liable, could produce no Confuſion or Perplexity 
in natural Knowledge, did it ſtand upon the 
Foundation here mentioned. For in ſuch a 
Caſe, the Powers and Properties of Objects be- 


ing deduced from the Ideas of them in our own © 
Minds, would no otherwiſe be applied to Things 


"me exiſting, than as theſe Things are found 
| perfectly | 
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perfectly conformable to our. Ideas. When 
therefore an Alteration happened in any Body, 
as it would by this means differ from that ſtand- 
ard Idea whenee its former Properties were 
ſeen to flow, we muſt of courſe be ſenſible, 
that ſome ſuitable Change would foliow in the 
Properties themſelves, and that its Powers and 


Qperations in regard. of other Bodies would 


nat be in all reſpeRs the ſame. 


— VIII. Bur what is till more re- 
x Sorrel markable; we ſhould upon this 
Knowledge. Suppoſition be able to determine 


the mutual Action and Influence of Bodies, 


without having Recourſe to Trial or Experi- 
ment. Had we, for inſtance, a perfect Know- 
ledge of the intimate Nature and Compoſition 
of an animal Body, and of that particular Poiſon 


chat is infufed into it by the Bite of a Viper, 


fo as clearly and diſtinctly to diſcern how they 
are adapted one to another; we might thence 
ſcientifically deduce,* - without the Help of Ex- 


'. periments, that the Bite of a Viper would ſo 


unhinge the human Fabrick, and produce fuch 
Ferments and Combuſtions in it, as muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be followed by a total Extinction of all 


the vital Functions, and leave that admirable 
Machine a mere lifeleſs. Lump. But as ſuch 
perfect and adequate Ideas of Objects, and their 
mutual Habitudes one to another, are plainly 


beyond the Reach of our preſeut Facukties —-: 


Were 
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were vain fot us to think of improving natural 
Knowledge by abſtract Reaſoning or ſcienti- 
fical Deductions. Experience is here the true 
and proper Foundation of our Judgments, nor 
can we by any other means arrive at a Diſco- 
very of the ſeveral Powers and Properties of Bo- 


dies. How long might a Man contemplate tha 


Nature of Hemlock, examine the Structure of 
its Parts in a Microſcope, and torture and ana- 
lyſe it by all the Proceſſes of Chemiſtry, be- 


fore he could pronounce with Certainty the 
Effect it will have upon a human Body? One 


ſingle Experiment lays that open in an Inſtant, 
which all the Wit and Invention of Men would 
never of themſelves have been able to trace. 

The ſame holds in all the other Parts of natural 


Philoſophy. Our Diſcoveries relating to Elec- 


| tricity, the Powers and Properties of the Load- 


| tone, the Force of Gunpowder, &c. were not 


gained by Reaſoning, or the Conſideration of 


our abſtract Ideas, bur by means of Experi- 


ments made with the Bodies themſelves. Hence 
it happened, that while the Philoſophy of Ari- 


flotle prevailed in the Schools, which dealt much 


in Metaphyſical Notions, occult Qualities, Sym- 
pathies, Antipathies, and ſuch like Words with- 
out Meaning; the Knowledge of Nature was 
at a Stand : becauſe Men pretended to argue 
abſtraQedly about Things of which they had 


E  whereon to 


ground + 


TT 


ground ſuch a Method of Reaſoning. But 
no in the preſent Age, that we have returned 
to the Way of Trial and Experiment, which 
is indeed the only true Foundation of natural 
Philoſophy ; great Advances have already been 
made, and the __— of ſtill greater lies be- 
fore us. 


Diference be- IX. AND thus at length we may | 
e ſcienti- ſufficiently unverſtand wherein the 
Acal and natu- 
ral Knowledge, Proper Difference hes, between ſci- 
| en.ifical and natura} Knowledge. 
In Matters of Science we argue from the ideas 
in our own Minds, and the Connections and 
Relations they have one to another. And as 
when theſe Relations are ſet clearly and plainly 
before us, we cannot avoid perceiving and 
_ owning them, hence all the Truths of this 
Clais produce abſolute Certaiaty in the Mind, 
and are attended with a neceſſary and unavoid- 
able Aſſent. It is otherwiſe in the Caſe of 
natural Knowledge. Intuition ard inward Per- 
ception have here no Place. We diſcern not 
the Powers and Properties of thoſe Objects that 
ſurround us, by any View and Compariſon of 
.the Ideas of them one with another, but merely 
by Experience, and the Impreffions they make 
on the Senſes. . But now the Reports of Senſe 
happening in ſome Inſtances to deceive us, we 
have no infallible Aſſurance that they may not 
in others; which weakens not a little the Eui- 


dence 
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dence attending this Kind of Knowledge, and 
leaves room for Suſpicion and Diftruſt, Nay, 
what is yet more conſiderable, as we have no 
perfect and adequate Ideas of Bodies, repre- 
ſenting their inward Conſtitution, or laying 
open the Foundation upon which their Quali- 
ties depend, we can form no univerſal Propo- 
ſitions about them, applicable with Certainty 
in all particular Inſtances. Fire, we ſay, diſ- 
folves Metals. This, though expreſſed inde- 
finitely, is however only a particular Truth, 
nor can be extended with abſolute Aſſurance, 
beyond the ſeveral Trials made. The Reaſon 
is, that being ignorant of the inward Frame and 
Compoſition both of Fire and Metals; when 
Objects are offered to us under that Name, we 
have therefore no poſitive Certainty that they 


are of the very Make and Texture requiſite to 


the Succeſs of the Experiment. The Thing 
may indeed be probable in the higheſt Degree, 
but for want of ſtandard and ſettled Ideas, we 
can never arrive at a clear and abſolute Per- 
ception in the Caſe. 
K. As nevertheleſs it is certain The Manner 
that many general Concluſions in 14 
natural Philoſophy are embraced Knowledge. 
without Doubt or Heſitation; nay, that we 
form moſt of the Schemes and Purſuits of Life 
upon that Foundation; it will naturally be aſked . 
here, how come we by this Aﬀurance? I anſwer, 
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not ſcientifically, and in the way of ſtrict De- 
monſtration, but by Analogy, and an Induction 
of Experiments. We diſtinguiſh Fire, for in- 
ſtance, by ſuch of its Qualities as lie more im- 
mediately open to the Notice of the Senſes; 
among which Light and Heat are the moſt con- 
ſiderable. Examining ſtill farther into its Na- 
ture, we find it likewiſe poſſeſſed of the Power 
of diſſolyving Metals. But this new Property 
not having any neceſſary Connection that we 
can trace, with thoſe other Qualities by which 
Fire is diſtinguiſned, we cannot therefore argue 
with Certainty, that wherever Light and Heat, 
Sc. are, the Power of diſſolving Metals co- exiſts 
with them. Tis not till after we have tried the 
Thing in a Variety of Experiments, and found 
it always to hold, that we begin to preſume 
there may be really ſome ſuch Connection, tho! - 
our Views are too ſhort and imperfect to diſco. 
ver it. Hence we are led to frame a general 
_ Concluſion, arguing from what has already 


happened, to what will happen again in the 


| like Cafes ; inſomuch that where we meet with 
all the other Properties of Fire in any Body, we 
have not the leaſt Doubt, but that upon Trial, 
the Power above-mentioned will be found to 
belong to it alſo. This is called Reaſoning by 
Analogy ; and it is, as we ſee, founded intirely 
upon Induction, and Experiments made with 
particular * the more | and accu- 

| rate 
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Y our Ideas of theſe Objects are, and the 
greater the Variety of Experiments upon which 
we build our Reaſoning, the more certain and 
undoubted will the Concluſions be. *Tis in 
this Manner we arrive at all the general Truths 


of natural Knowledge: as that the Bite of cer- 


tain Animals is mortal; that a Needle touched 
by a Loadſtone points to the North; that Gra- 

vity belongs univerſally to all Bodies; and in- 
numerable others, which though not capable 
of ſtrict Demonſtration, are nevertheleſs as 
readily embraced upon the Foundation of Ana- 
logy, as the moſt obvious and intuitive Judg- 
ments ; nay, and become fixed and ſteady Prin- 
ciples of Action in all the Aims and Purſuits 
of Life, 


XI. AND here again it is parti-PD How even 


cularly remarkable, that having aſ- 1 — 
certained the general Properties of 17 
Things by Analogy, if we proceed 
next to eſtabliſh theſe as Po/tulata in Philoſophy, 
we can upon this Foundation build ſtrict and 
mathematical Demonſtrations, and thereby. in- 
troduce ſcientifical/ Reaſoning into natural Know- 
ledge. In this manner Sir //aac Newton, having 
determined the Laws of Gravity by a Variety 
of Experiments, and laying it down as a Prin- 
ciple, that it operates according to thoſe Laws 
thro* the whole Syſtem of Nature; bas thence 


1 
in a Way of ſtrict Dambaſttation, deduced the 
whole Theory of the heavenly Motions. For 
granting once this Po/tulatum, that Gravity be- 
longs univerſally to all Bodies, and that it acts 
according to their ſolid Content, decreaſing 
with the Diftance in a given Ratio; what Sir 
| Tſaac has determined in regard to the Planetary 


Ty Motions, follows from the bare Conſideration 


of our own Ideas; that is, neceſfarily and ſci 
entifically. Thus likewiſe in Optics, if we lay 
it down as a Principle, that Light is propagated 
on all Sides in right Lines, and that the Rays 


Is of it are reflected and refracted according to 


certain fixed invariable Laws, all which is 
known to be true by Experience; we can upon 
this Foundation eſtabliſn mathematically the 
Theory of Viſion. The ſame happens in Me- 
chanicks, Hydroftaticks, Pneumaticks, &c. where 
from Poftulata aſcertained by Experience, the 
whole Theory relating to theſe Branches of 


Knowledge follows in a Way of ſtrict Demon- 


tration, And this I take to be the Reaſon 
why many Parts of natural Philoſophy are ho- 
noured with the Name of Sciences. Not that 
they are ultimately founded upon Intuition ; 
but that the ſeveral Principles peculiar to them 
being aſſumed upon the Foundation of Expe- 
rience, the Theory deduced from theſe Prin- 
ciples is —— by ſcientiſical Reaſoning. 
Ml. Cour 


r 
XII. Coup we indeed diſcern . * E. 
any neceſſary Connection between , 
Gravity and the known eſſential G 
Qualities of Matter, inſomuch that = 

it was inſeparable from the very Idea af it; the 


whole Theory of the Planetary Motions would 


then be ſtrictly and properly {cientifical. For 
| ſeeing, from the Notion of Gravity, we can 
demonſtratively determine the Laws that Bo- 
dies will obſerve in their Revofutions, in any 
known Circumſtances; if the Circumftances 


i rclating to any Syſtem of Bodies can be traced, 


and Gravity is ſuppoſed eſſential to them, we 
can then, from the bare Conſideration of our 
own Ideas, deduce all their Motions and Phæ- 
nomena. Now this is preciſely what Sir Iſaac 
has done in regard to our Planetary Syſtem. He 
has determined the Circumſtances of the Bodies 
that compoſe it, in reſpect of Situation, Diſ- 

tance, Magnitude, &c. all which being ſup- 
poſed, if they are eſſentially actuated by Gra- 


vity, their ſeveral Revolutions and Appearances 


muſt beequally eſſential. But as the Principle 
of Gravitation cannot be accounted for by the 


known Qualities of Matter, neither can this 
Theory be immediately deduced from the Idea 


of Body; and therefore, tho? our Reaſoning 
in this Part of Philoſophy be truly ſcicntifical, 
yet as the Principle upon which that Reaſoning 
is grounded, is derived from Experience, the 


| 1 
Theory itlelf muſt needs ultimately reſt upon the 


ſame Foundation. And thus even the Doctrine 
of the Planetary Motions, though ſeemingly 
| eſtabliſhed by mathematical Reaſoning, falls yet, 
in Strictneſs and Propriety of Speech, under the 
Head of natural Knowledge. For in this pre- 
ciſely conſiſts the Difference between Science, 
and what we call the Philoſophy of Nature; that 
the one is grounded ultimately on Intuition, the 
other on Experience. As the Obſervation here 
made holds alike in all the other Branches of na- 
tural Philoſophy, intowhichſcientifical Reaſoning 
has been introduced ; it is hence apparent, that 
they are not Sciences in the ſtrict and proper Senſe 


of the Word, but only by a certain Latitude of 


Expreſſion common enough in all Languages. 
What we have therefore ſaid above relating to 
the Impoflibility of improving natural Know- 
ledge by ſcientifical Deductions, is not con- 
tradicted by any thing advanced in this Section. 
We there meant Deductions grounded ulti- 
mately on Intuition, and derived from a Con- 
fideration of the abſtract Ideas of Objects in 


. our own Minds; not ſuch as flow from Peffulata 


aſſumed upon the Foundation of Experience. 

For theſe laſt, as we have already obſerved, are 

not truly and properly ſcientifical, but have 

obtained that Name, merely on account of the 

Way of Reaſoning in which _ are —— 

from the ſaid Peſtulata. 
2 | XIII. Ir 
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XIII. Ir then abſolute and in- The Mom 
flallible Certainty is not to be ob- 7 


in Hiftori 
tained in Natural Knowledge, much — 


leſs can we expect it in Hiſtorical. For here 
Teſtimony is the only Ground of Aſſent, and 
therefore the Poſſibility of our being deceived, 

is ſtill greater than in the Caſe of Experience. 


Not only he who reports the Fact may himſelf 


have formed a wrong Judgment ; but could we 
even get over this Scruple, there is ſtill Room 
to ſuſpect, that he may aim at impoſing upon 
us by a falſe Narratien. In this Caſe therefore 
it is plain, there can be no Intuition or inward 


Perception of Truth, no ſtrict and abſolute De- 


monſtration, and conſequently no Science. There 
is however a Way of Reaſoning even here, that 
begets an intire Acquieſcence, and leads us to 
embrace without wavering, the Facts and Re- 


ports of Hiſtory. If, for inſtance, it appears, 


that the Hiſtorian was a Man of Veracity; if 
he was a competent Judge of what he relates; 
if he had ſufficient Opportunities of being in- 
formed; if the Book that bears his Name was 


really writ by him; if it had been handed down 


to us uncorrupted; in fine, if what he relates 
is probable i in itſelf, falls in naturally with the 


other Events of that Age, and is atteſted by 
contemporary Writers: By theſe and ſuch like 
Arguments, founded partly on Criticiſm, partly 
on — Conjecture, we Judge of paſt 
- Tranſ- 


"CW 
TranſaQions;, and though they are not capable | 
ol ſcrentifical Proof, yet in many Caſey, we ar- 
rive at an undoubted Aſſurance of them. For 


2s it is abſurd to demand mathematical De- 


monſtration in Matters of Fact, becauſe they 
admit not of that kind of Evidence; it is no 
leſs ſo to doubt of their Reality, when they 
are proved by the beſt Arguments their Nature 
and Quality will dear. 1 
Scepticiſms XIV. Ann thus we "oy in the 
e ſeveral Diviſions of human Know- 
Matters of ledge, both what is the Ground of 
Science, Judging, and the Manner of Rea- 
ſoning, peculiar to each. In Scientiſical Know- 
ledge, which regards wholly the abſtract Ideas 
of the Mind, and thoſe Relations and Con- 
nections they have one with another; our 
; Judgments are grounded on Intuitien, and the 
Manner of Reaſoning is by Demonſtration. In 
Natural Knowledge, reſpecting Objects that 
exiſt without us, their Powers, Properties, 
and mutual Operations; we judge on the Foun- 
dation of Experience, and reaſon by Induction 
and Analogy. Laſtly, in Hifforical Knowledge, 
which is chiefly converſant about paſt Facts 


and Tranſactions; Teflimony is the Ground of 


Judgment, and the Way of Reaſoning is by 
_ Criticiſm and probable Conjefture. And now I 
think we are able effectually to overthrow that 
abſurd Kind of Scepticiſm maintained by ſome 

2 of 
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of the Ancients, which brings all Propoſitions 
upon a Level, and repreſents them as equally 
uncertain, What gave the firſt Riſe. to this 
Doctrine was, the Caprice of certain Philo- 
ſophers, who obſerving that the Reports of 
Senſe and Teſtimony were in ſome Inſtances 
deceitful, took thence Occaſion to ſuppoſe that 

they might be ſo likewiſe in others, and there- 
upon eftabliſhed it as a Principle, that we 
ought to doubt of every thing. But even with 
reſpect to this Doubting we are to obſerve, that 
it can in fact extend no farther than to Matters 
of Experience and Te/timony, being totally and 
neceſſarily excluded from Scientiſical Knowledge. 
When Ideas make their Appearance in the Un- 
derſtanding, it is impoſſible for us to doubt of 
their being there. And when the Relations of 
any of our Ideas are clearly and diſtinctly diſ- 
cerned by the Mind, either immediately, which 
is Intuition, or by means of intervening Ideas, 
which is Demonſtration; it would be in vain 
for us to endeavour to perſuade ourſelves that 
that is not, which we plainly and unavoidably 
perceive to be. In this Cafe therefore we can- 
not withhold our Aſſent; Truth forces its 
Way over all Oppoſition, and breaks in with 
ſo much Light upon the Mind, as to ab- 


b olute and infallible Certainty, 
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1h .. XV. INDEED in Natural and 
== 4 Hiſtorical Knowledge Scepticiſm 
Matters of may have Place; becauſe, as we 
—— Thy have ſaid, there is a Poſſibility of 

our being deceived. But then it is 
to be obſerved, that a bare Poſſibility is a very 
weak Ground whereon to bottom any Philo- 


ſophical Tenet. lt is poſſible that Great Britain 


may be ſwallowed up by the Sea before to-mor- 


row ; but I believe no Man is on this Account 
inclined to think that it will be ſo. It is poſ- 
ſible the whole human Race may be extinguiſhed 
the next Inſtant; yet this Poſſibility creates no 
Apprehenſion that the Thing itſelf will really 
happen. In a word, we ought to judge of 
Things by the Proofs brought to ſupport them, 
not by bare abſtract Poffibilities; and when we 
have all the Evidence they are capable of, that 
alone is ſufficient to convince, tho' perhaps the 
contrary cannot be ſhewn to imply a Contra- 
- diction.” Will any wiſe and conſiderate Man 
doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as America, 
becauſe we cannot prove by any neceſſary Argu- 
ment, that it is abſolutely impoſſible all the Re- 
lations concerning it ſhould be falſe ? Strict and 
rigorous Demonſtrations belong not to Hiſtory, 
or the Philoſophy of Nature, Fhe Way of Rea- 


5 ſoning in theſe Branches of Knowledge is by 


Arguments drawn from Experience and Teſti- 
mony. And when the Truth of * Propoſition 
_ IN 4 
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is in this Manner fufficiently aſcertained, inſo- 
much that it appears with all the Evidence it is 
capable of, and we have as great Reaſon to be- 
lieve that it is, as we could poſſibly have ſup- 
poſing it were, is not this upon the Matter as 
ſatisfactory as a Demonſtration ?* It muſt be 
owned indeed, there is no inward Perception in 
the Eaſe, and therefore our Aﬀent cannot be ſaid | 
to be neceffary and unavoidable, Men may in 
thefe Matters be Scepticks if they pleaſe; and if 


they are reſolvecꝭ upon it, it is in vain to contend 


with Obſtinacy and Perverſeneſs. Icannot how- 
ever but obſerve,” that if they will really act up to 

their own Principles, and treat all Things in 
good earneſt as uncertain, that admit not of ſtrict 
ſcientifical Proof, their Conduct muſt be the 

very Madneſs of Folly. No Man can demon- 
ftrate mathematically, that Poiſon has not been 
| conveyed into his Meat or Drink. And if he 
will de ſo very cautious as not to taſte of either, 


till he has reached this Degree of Certainty, I 


know no other Remedy for him, but that in 
great Gravity and Wiſdom he muſt die for Fear 
of Death. The Truth of it is, the moſt zealous 


Patrons of Scepticiſin, after all their pretended 
Doubts and Scruples, find it yet convenient to 


behave in the ſeveral Occurrences of Life, as if | 


they gave entire Credit to the Reports of Senſe 


BE and Teſtimony. They will no more venture up- 


on ages of Arſenic,-or ruth into the midſt of a 
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glowing Furnace, than if they verily believed 
Death would be the Conſequence. And though 
in this it muſt be owned they act diſcreetly, yet 
have we hence at the ſame time a very convincing 
Atgument of the Abſurdity of thoſe Notions they 
affect to entertain. In reality, can any thing be 
more ridiculous, than to give into a Scheme of 
Thinking, which we find ourſelves neceſſitated 
to contradict in almoſtevery Occurrenceof Life ? 
Opinions are not to be taken up out of Caprice 
and Fancy, but to ſerve asPrinciples of Action, 
and ſtanding Rules of Behaviour. When they 
anſwer not this main Purpoſe, they are unavail- 
ing and fruitleſs, and an obſtinate Adherence to 
them, in ſpite of the repeated Admonitions of 
Experience, juſtly deſerves to be. branded for 
Folly. We ſhall not therefore attempt to multi- 
ply Arguments in a Matter ſo obvious, it ſufſi- 
ciently anſwering our preſent Purpoſe to have 
| ſhown, that Doubting and Uncertainty have 
no Place in ſcientifical Knowledge, and that 

even in Matters of Hiſtory, and the Facts of 
Nature, an undiſtinguiſhing Scepticiſm would 
be in the higheſt Degree abſurd. 
Science appi- XVI. Bur here perhaps it will 
Concerns of be aſked, Why all this mighty Noiſe 
humsn Life. about Science, when even according 
to the preſent Account, it ſeems to be ſo very 


capricious and arbitrary a Thing! For ſeeing 


it is wholly confined to the Conſideration of our 
; Ideas, ; 
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Ideas, and we are at liberty to frame and combine 
thoſe Ideas at Pleaſure, this indeed opens a Way 
to Caftles in the Air of our own building, to 
.many 'chimerical and fanciful Syſtems, which 
Men of warm and lively Imaginations love to 
entertain themſelves with, but promiſes little 
of that Knowledge which is worth a wiſe Man's 
Regard, and reſpects the great Ends and Pur- 
poſes of Life. Where is the Advantage of barely 
contemplating our Ideas, and tracing their ſe- 
veral Habitudes and Relations, when it is in 
truth the Reality of Things that we are chiefly 
concerned to know, and thoſe Reſpects they 
bear to us and one another? To this I anſwer : 
that if indeed our Ideas no way regarded Things 
themſelves, the Knowledge acquired by their 
| Means would be of very little Conſequence to 
human Life. But ſince, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, whatever is true in Idea, is unayoidably | 
ſo alſo in the Reality of Things, -where Things 
exiſt anſwerable to theſe Ideas; it is apparent, 
that by copying our Ideas with Care from the 
real Objects of Nature, and framing them in 
a Conformity to thoſe Conjunctures and Cir- 
_cumſtances. in which we are moſt likely to be 
concerned, a Way is laid open to Diſcoveries of 
the greateſt Importance to Mankind. For i in 
this Caſe, our ſeveral Reaſonings and Conclu- 
= bons, vent no leſs of the * themſclves, 
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than of the Ideas by which they are repreſented, 
may be therefore applied with Certainty to theſe 
Objects, as often as they fall under our Notice. 
Thus Mathematicians, having formed to them - 
| ſelves Ideas of Cones, Cylinders, Spheres, 
Priſms, c. variouſly compare them together, 
examine their ſeveral Properties, and lay down 
| Rules by which to calculate their Relative Bulk 
and Dimenſions. But now as Bodies anſwering 
in Figure to theſe Ideas, come frequently under 
our Obſervation, we have by this means an Op- 
portunitx of applying Mathematical Knowledge 
to the common Concerns of Life; and by deter- 
mining preciſely the Quantity of Extenſion in 
each Body, can the better judge how far they 
will anſwer the Purpoſes we have in View. 
The ſame thing happens in Politicks and Mora- 
lity. If we form to curſelves Ideas of ſuch Com- 
munities, Connections, Actions, and Conjunc- 
tures, as do or may ſubſiſt among Mankind; all 
our Reaſonings and Concluſions will then reſpect 
real Life, and ſerve as ſteady Maxims of Behavi- 
our in the ſeveral Circumſtances to which it is 
liable. It is not therefore enough that we ſet 
about the Conſideration of any Ideas at random ; 
we muſt further take Care that thoſe Ideas truly 
regard Things themſelves : for altho Knowledge 
is always certain when derived from the Con- 
templation of our own Ideas, yet is it then only 
uſeful and — our Regard, when it IL 

cas 
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Ideas taken from the real Objects of Nature, and 
ſtrictly related to the Concerns of human Life. 

XVII. Hav thus ſhown that 2% Make 
there i is ſuch a Thing as Science, fixed of Science be- 
and aſcertained the Bounds of it, and Cad ; | 

explained its great Uſe and Impor- Haas. 
_ tance inthe Affairs of Mankind; it now remains 
that we lay down the Rules of Method peculiar 
to this Branch of Knowledge, and give ſome Ac- 
count of the Manner in which that Certainty 
and Conviction which are inſeparable from it, 
may be moſt naturally and effectually produced. 
Science, as we have ſaid, regards wholly the ab- 
ſtract Ideas of the Mind, and the Relations they 
have one to another. The great Secret there- 
fore of attaining it lies, in ſo managing and con- 
ducting our Thoughts, as that theſe ſeveral Re- 
lations may be laid open to the View of the Un- 
derſtanding, and become the neceſſary and un- 
avoidable Objects of our Perception. In order 
to this we muſt make it our firſt Care, diſtinctly 
to frame and ſettle the Ideas about which our 
Enquiries are to be employed. For as the Re- 
lations ſubſiſting between them can no otherwiſe 

be diſcerned, than by comparing them one wich 
another; and as this Compariſon neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes, that the Ideas themſelves are actually in 
the Mind, and at that very time under our im- 
_ mediate Inſpection; it plainly follows, that all 
Lixne⸗ muſt begin with fixing and aſcertaip- 


Q4 ing, 
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ing thoſe Ideas. Now our Ideas, as has been 
already obſerved in the firſt Book, come all very 
naturally within the Diviſion of Simple and Com- 
plex. Simple Ideas are excited by actual Im- 
preſſions made upon the Underſtanding ; and as 
they exiſt under one uniform Appearance, with- 
out Variety or Compoſition, are in no Danger of 
being miſtaken, or confounded one with another, 
It is otherwiſe in our Complex Conceptions. For 
theſe conſiſting of many ſimple Ideas joined to- 
gether, great Care muſt be taken, that we ac- 
- quaint ourſelves with the true Number combin- 
ed, and the Order and Manner of their Connec- 
tion. By this means alone are theſe our moſt _ 
intricateNotices kept diſtin& and invariable, in- 

ſomuch that in all our ſeveral Views of them, 
they ever have the ſame Appearance, and exhi- 
bit the ſameHabitudes and Reſpects. Here there- 
fore, properly ſpeaking, the Art of Knowledge 
begins. For altho' we find it eaſy enough to 
bound and ſettle our Ideas, where they conſiſt 
of but few ſimple Perceptions; yet when they 
grow to be very complicated, it often requires 
great Addreſs and Management to throw them 
into ſuch Views as may prevent that Confuſion 
which is apt to ariſe from the joint Conſidera- 
tion of a Multiplicity of different Objects. 
Hence that Gradation in the Compoſition of our 
Ideas, which we have explained at large in the 
laſt Chapter of the firſt Book. For —— | 
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bs this means formed into different Orders, ane 
theſe Orders ariſe continually one out of ano- 
ther ; the Underſtanding, by taking them in a 
juſt Succeſſion, gradually mounts to the higheſt 
Conceptions, and can at any time with incredi- 
ble Eafe and Expedition, bring all their Parts diſ- 
tinctly into View. To know therefore the full 
Value of this Contrivance, we muſt attentively 
conſider the ſtrict Connection that obtains be- 
tween the ſeveral Claſſes of our Perceptions 
when diſpoſed in ſuch a Series. Every ſucceeding 
Order is formed out of thoſe Combinations that 
conſtitute the Rank next below it. And as in 
advancing from one Degree to another, we are 
always to proportion the Number of Notices 
united, to the Strength and Capacity of the- 
Mind; it is apparent that by ſuch a Procedure 
the Ideas will be thoroughly aſcertained in every 
Step, and however large and bulky, lie yet fairly 
. within our Graſp. This obviouſly accounts for 
that wonderful Clearneſs of Apprehenſion, which 
we often experience within ourſelves, even in 
regard to the moſt complicated Conceptions. 
For though the Multitude of Parts in many 
Caſes be great, I may ſay beyond Belief, yet 
as they have been all previouſly formed into ſe- 
parate Claſſes, and the Claſſes themſelves diſ- 
tinctly ſettled in the Underſtanding; we find 
it eaſy by ſuch a Series of Steps, to riſe to any 
Lea how complex ſoever, and with a ſingle 
Q 5 Glance 
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Glagce of Thought embrace it in its full Ex- 
tent. 


XVIII. Bor it is not enough 
Tx that we barely form Ideas in ourown 


Minds: We muſt alſo contrive a 
Way to render them ſtable and permanent, that 
when they diſappear upon calling off our Atten- 
tion, we may know how to retrieve them again 
with Certainty. This is beſt done by Words and 
Deſcriptions, which ſerve not only to ſubject 
them to our own Review, but alſo to lay them 
open to the Perception of others. And indeed 
as one of the main Ends of reducing Knowledge 
into the Form of a Science is, the eaſy and ad- 
vantageous Communication of Truth; it ought 
always to be our firſt Care, when nn 
unfolding our Diſcoveries, to exhibit the ſeveral 
Conceptions to which they relate, in a juſt and 
accurate Series of Definitions. For till we have 
diſtinctly transferred our Ideas into the Under- 
ſtandings of thoſe to whom we addreſs ourſelves, 
and taught their Connection with the appro- 
priated Sounds, all our Reaſonings will evidently 
be without Effect. If Men comprehend not the 
true Import of our Words, and are therefore 
led by them to bring wrong Ideas into Compa- 
"riſon, they can never ſure ſee Connections and 
Habitudes that really fubſift not. But if on 
the contrary the Terms we uſe excite thoſe very 
Perceptions in others, which they denote in 
| "> 
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our own Minds; then, as the ſeveral Relations 
pointed out will lie fairly open to View, they a 
muſt needs be diſcerned with great Readineſs 
and Eaſe, and ſtamp the Character of 8 
upon all our Deductions. : 


XIX. Trvs we ſee, that the Me- Iz. Mane of 

thod of Science begins with unfolding In, Ideas 

* conſtitute the 

our Ideas, and communicating them — 
by means of Definitions. And here Tr 

it is of great Importance to obſerve, guage. 

that there muſt be in all Languages, certain Ori- 
| ginal and Elementary Names, whence our De- 
ſcriptions take their firſt Riſe, and beyond which 
we cannot trace the Meaning and Signification 
of Sounds. For ſince our very Definitions are 
made up of Words, if we ſuppoſe not ſuch pri- 
mitiye and fundamental Terms, into which they 
all reſolve themſelves, and where they at laſt ne- 
ceſſarily terminate, it is evident there would be 
no End of explaining. Nov- its is peculiar to our 
ſimple Ideas, that they cannot be orginally ex- 
cited, by Words, but mult always make their. 
fix. Entrance into the Underſtanding by. the ac- 
tual Operation of Objects upon it. When there · 
fore in a Series of .Defnitions, we arrive at the 
Names of theſe Ideas, 'tis plain. we can puſh 
our Deſcriptions. no farther, but are neceſſitated. 
.to ſuppoſe, that the Perceptions themſelves. have 
already found Adaiffion into the Mind. If they 
-Q6 | have 
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have not, Definitions avail nothing ; ; nor can 
they any other Way be impreſſed upon us, than 
by betaking ourſelves to the ſeveral Objects in 
which the Power of producing them reſides. 
Hence it appears, that the primary Articles of 
Speech, into which the Whole of Language may 
be ultimately reſolved, are no other than the 
Names of ſimple Ideas. Theſe we ſee admit not 
Definitions. It is by Experience and Obſerva- 
tion that we grow acquainted with their Mean- 
ing, and furniſh ourſelves with the Perceptions 
they ſerve to denote, For finding that thoſe in 
whoſe Society we live, make uſe of certain ar- 
ticulate Sounds, to mark the various Impreſſions 
of Objects, we too annex theſe Sounds to the 
ſame Impreſſions, and thus come to underſtand 
the Import of their Words. This Way of Know- 
ledge takes place, in regard to all our ſimple 
Ideas; but in many of thoſe that are complex, 
as they are the mere Creatures of the Underſtand- 
ing, and exiſt no-where out of the Mind, there 
are of Courſe no real Objects without us, whence 
they may be originally obtained. If therefore 
they could not be communicated by Deſerip- 
tions, we ſhould be left wholly without the 
Means of transferring them into the Minds of 
others. But happily it ſo falls out, that all 
complex Conceptions whatſoever may be diſ- 
tinctly exhibited in Definitions. For as they 
are no more than different Combinations of ſim- 

| ple 
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| * Ideas, if theſe ſimple Ideas have already got 
Admiſſion into the Underſtanding, and the 
Names ſerving to expreſs them are known; it 
will be eaſy, by deſcribing the Order, Number, 
and peculiar Connection of the Notices com- 
bined, to raiſe in the Mind of another the com- 
plex Notion reſulting from them. 


XX. SINCE then it is by ſimple 
Ideas and their Names, that we un- 
fold all the other Conceptions of the TS ” 
Mind ; it manifeſtly follows, that in bs any Sab- 
handling anySubject ſcientifically, we —_—_— 
g fone Js cally. 
muſt always ſuppoſe thoſe to whom we addreſs 
. ourſelves previouſly furniſhed by Experience, 
with theſe firſt Principles and Elements of 
Knowledge. Nor is this by any means an un- 
reaſonable Poftulatum : becauſe the fimple Ideas 
that relate to the Sciences, being few in Num- 
ber, and coming very often in our Way, it is 
hardly poſſible we ſhould be unacquainted with 
them, or not have frequently heard their Names 
in Converſe with others. What principally de- 
mands our Care is, to apply thoſe Names aright, 
and according to the ſtrict Uſe and Propriety of 
the Language in which we write, *Tis ſeldom 
allowable to change the Signification of Words, 
efpecially thoſe by which we denote ſimple Ideas. 
If however ſuch a Liberty ſhould at any time be 
found neceſſary, we may ſtill make ourſelves 
Aunderſtood, 
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underſtqod, dy mentioning the Idea. under its 
.common Name, and ſignifying 1 its Connection 
with the new]y-appropriated Sound. Indeed it 
ſometimes happens, that new and unuſual Ideas 
of this Kind are to be taken under Conſideration 
-which we muſt therefore expreſs by Terms of 
our own Invention. In this Caſe, as the [deas 
themſelves cannot be laid open by Definitions, 

| we refer to the ſcveral Objects whence they may 
de obtained; which though it excites not the 
Perceptions immediatel,, yet ſufficiently an- 
ſwers our Purpoſe, by putting Men in a Way 
of being furniſhed with them at Pleaſure, | 

XXI. Taris Foundation being 

— of | laid, the Communication of our 
| —— complex Conceptions by Definitions : 
becomes both eaſy and certain. For ſince the 
Ideas themſelves are formed into different Or- 
ders, and theſe Orders ariſe continually one gut 
of another; nothing more is required on our 

Part, than to obſerve a like Method and Grada- 
tion in our Deſeriptions. As therefore the firſt 
Order of our compound Notions is formed 
immediately from ſimple Ideas; ſo the Terms 
appropriated to this Order, muſt be defined by 
the. Names of theſe Ideas. And as the ſecond 
and all the ſucceeding Orders ariſe continually 
out of thoſe Combinations that conftitute, the 
Claſſes next below them, ſo. the Definitions 
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correſponding to theſe different Orders gra- 
dually take in the Terms by which the ſeveral 
inferior Diviſions are regularly and ſucceſſixely 
expreſſed. In ſuch a Series of Deſcriptions, it 
is evident at firſt Sight, that nothing can be ob. 
ſcure and unintelligible. For as it begins with 
the Names of ſimple Ideas, whoſe Meaning is 
ſuppoſed to be known; and as in every Order 
of Definitions, ſuch Terms only occur, as have 
been previouſly explained in the preceding Diſ- 
_ tributions; by advancing regularly from one 
to another, we gradually furniſh ourſelves with 
whatever is neceſſary, towards a diſtin Con- 
ception of all that is laid before us. Nor is it 
a ſma]l Advantage attending this Diſpoſition, 
that the ſeveral Ideas deſcribed are hereby ex- 
cited in the Underſtanding, in the very Order 
and Manner in which they are framed by a 
Mind advancing uniformly from ſimple to the 
| moſt complicated Notions. Hence we ſee dif- 
tinctly the various Dependence of Things, and 
being put into that very Train of Thinking 
which leads directly to Science and Certainty, 
are drawn inſenſibly to intereſt ourſelves in the 
Purſuit; inſomuch that while in Fact we do 
no more than follow a Guide and Conductor, 
we can yet hardly forbear fancying ourſelves 
engaged in the actual Exerciſe of deducing 


one Part of Knowledge from anotlier. 
N | | XXII. WEN 
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the imme- XXII. WHEN we have chus fixed 
4 3 and aſcertained our Ideas, and diſ- 
dens between tinctly exhibited them in Defini- 
tions, we then enter upon the im- 
portant Taſk of tracing their ſeveral Habitudes 
and Relations, In order to this we ſet about 
comparing them among themſelves, and viewing 
them in all the Variety of Lights, by which we 
can hope to arrive at a Diſcovery of their mu- 
tual Agreement or Diſagreement. And here it 
happens, that ſome Relations forwardly offer 
themſeives to the Notice cf the Underſtanding, 
and become the neceſſary Objects of Perception, 
upon the very firit Application of our Ideas one 
to another. Thoſe are therefore immediately 
owned, and conſtitute our primary and intuitive 
Judgments, being attended with the higheſt De- 
gree of Evidence, and producing abſol ute Cer- 
tainty in the Mind. But in many Caſes, the 
Connection or Repugnance between our Ideas, 
even when true and real, comes not yet within 
our immediate View, but requires Search and 
Examination to diſcover it. On this Occaſion 
we have recourſe to intermediate Notices, and 
if by means of them we can muſter up a Train 
of evident and known Truths, which, diſpoſed 
in a regular Series of Argumentation, lead at 
laſt ta a Concluſion, expreſſing the Relations we 
are in queſt ot, the Proof thence ariſing is called 
Demon/tration. Now as the Conviction attend 


ing 
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ing Demonſtration is no leſs neceſſary and un- 
avoidable than that which proceeds from In- 
tuition; it evidently follows, that whether the 
Relations between our Ideas are immediately 
diſcerned by the Mind, or whether they are 
traced by means of intervening Perceptions, in 
either Caſe we arrive at Science and Certainty. 
This however is particularly to be obſerved, 
that the more remote and diſtant Reſpects, be- 
ing deduced from ſuch as are obvious and ſelf- 
evident, the Propofitions expreſſing theſe laſt 
demand our firſt Notice, and ought to be previ- 
ouſly eſtabliſhed, before we enter upon higher 
Inveſtigations. When therefore in the Method 
of Science, we have finiſhed the Buſineſs of De- 
finitions ; it muſt be our next Care, diſtinctiy 
to unfold in Propoſitions, thoſe immediate and 
Intuitive Relations, which are neceſſarily ſeen 
and owned by the Mind, upon the very firſt 
comparing of our Ideas one with another. Theſe 
Propoſitions have obtained the Name of firſt 
Principles, becauſe occurring fir in the Order 
of Knowledge, and being manifeft of themſelves, 
they ſuppoſe not any prior Pruths in the Mind, 
whence they may be evidenced ind explained. 
It is not needful to enlarge here upon the Ne- 
ceſſity of Circumſpection and Care, in ſettling 
theſe primitive and fundamental Perceptions. 
For ſince the whole Superſtructure of our Know- 
ledge reſts ultimately upon them, it is evident at 
os 8 firſt 
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firſt ſight, that a Miſtake in this Caſe muſt at 
once overturn and annihilate all our future 
Reaſonings. But having already explained the 
Nature of theſe Propoſitions in the ſecond Book, 
unfolded the Notion of Self- Evidence, and 
taught the Manner of diſtinguiſhing between 
the Truths of this Claſs, and thoſe that are 
demonſtrable; we ſhall for the preſent wave 
any farther Conſideration of this Subject, re- 
ferring the Reader to what is there advanced, 
if he deſires fuller Information. 
XXIII. TRE firſt and more im- 
cation of ſzif. mediate Relations of our Ideas be- 
— ing thus pointed out, our next Bu- 
uin. ſuch a are ſineſs is, to inveſtigate ſuch as are 
diftant. © remote and diſtant, And here it is 
that we have Occaſion for inter- 
mediate Notices, and a ſkilful Application of 
intuitive Truths. But tho' ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſitions be the ultimate Foundation of our 
| Reaſoning, we are not on that account to ima- 
gine, that the Art of improving Knowledge 
lies in aſſembling at random a large and com- 
prehenſive Stock of theſe. Even General Prin- 
ciples conſidered by themſelves, avail but little 
towards the Inveſtigation of Truth. They are 
indeed uſeful as Media of Certainty, by pre- 
ſerving the Evidence of our Reaſonings diſtinct, 
| which never fail to convince, if being purſued 
to — -they are found ta reſolve pron 
ves. 


2 _certained. thePrapolition in queſtion, by ſhewing 
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ſelves into, and ultimately terminate in theſe 
Principles. But when we ſet about the In- 
creaſe and Enlargement of Science, far other 
Helps are required. For here the whole Secret 
conſiſts, in deviſing and fingling out ſuch in- 
termediate Ideas, as being compared with thoſe 
others whoſe Relations we enquire after, may 
furniſh out a Train of obvious and known 
Truths, ſerving diſtinly 1 to inveſtigate the ſaid 
Relations. Euclid, in the firſt Book of the Ele- 
ments, has demonſtrated, that the three inward 
Angles of a Triangle taken together, are equal to 
two Right Angles. The Reaſoning by which he 
eſtabliſhes that Propoſition, reſolves itſelf. into 
this general Principle: Things egual to one and 
tbe ſame Thing, are equal to one another, Will 
any one however pretend to ſay, that a bare 
Conſideration of the Principle itſelf led him to 
that Diſcovery? The mereſt Novice in Ma- 
thematicks would upon this Suppoſition he 
equally qualified for the Buſineſs of Invention, 
.with one that had made the greateſt Progreſs ; 
inaſmuch as theſe general Principles of the 
Science are commonly alice known to hath. 
But the Truth of it is, Euclid having found 
out Angles, to which the three Angles of a 
Triangle, and two Right Angles, being com- 
pared, were found ſeverally equal; thereby aſ- 
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the Axiom itſelf was never once thought of dur- 
ing the whole Courſe of the Inveſtigation. 

XXIV. Anp here it may not be 
_ al Truths, improper to obſerve, that tho” It, de | 
refis inmedi= uſual in Reaſoning, when we arrive 
2 at any particular ſelf-. evident Pro- 
felf-evidern poſition, to refer to the general 
Axiom under which it is compre- 
hended: yet is not this done out of abſolute 
Neceſſity, or for the Sake of any additional 
Confirmation. All intuitive Truths, whether 
general or particular, ſtanding upon the ſame 
Foundation of immediate Perception, are ne- 
ceflarily embraced for their own Sake, and re- 
quire no mutual Illuſtration one from another. 
When therefore we have found, that the three 
| Angles of a Triangle, and two Right Angles, 
are ſeverally equal to the Angles formed by one 
Right Line ſtanding upon another, we thence 
immediately diſcern their Equality between 
themſelves, independent of the general Axiom 
into which this Truth may be reſolved. Nor do 
we in Reality-refer to that Axiom, by Way of 
Evidence and Proof; but merely to ſhow the 
Coincidence of the Example under Notice, with 
a previoully eſtabliſhed general Principle. The 
ſame Thing happens in all other Demonſtrations 
whatſoever, which terminating thus-in particu- 
lar ſelf-evident Truths, are therefore of them- 
{elves ſufficient to Certainty, and acquire not 
£ = any 
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any new Force by being ultimately referred to 
general Maxims. This 1 mention here, to ob- 
vate a common Prejudice, whence many are led 
to imagine, that particular intuitive Propoſitions 
derive their Evidence from thoſe that are general, 
as being neceſſarily included in them. But ſince 
they both ſtand upon the ſame Foundation of 
Certainty, and are admitted in conſequence of 
immediate Perception, they have therefore an 
equal Claim to Self-Evidence, and cannot be 
plainer by any mutual Appeal. 


XXV. As however it is uſual in 
the Method of Science to lay down 
certain general Principles by Way 
of Foundation for our future Rea- 

ſonings; ſome will perhaps object, 
that this ſeems to be a needleſs Precaution, ſince 
Demonſtrations may ſubſiſt without them, and 
commonly terminate in particular ſelf- evident 
Truths, peculiarly connected with the Subject 
under Conſideration. In order therefore to give 
a diſtinct Idea of the true Deſign of this previous 
Step, we ſhall begin with obſerving, that by 
the particular Propoſitions in which Demonſtra- 
tions terminate, muſt not be underſtood ſuch as 
are ſo according to the ſtrict Definition. of the 
Word, or in Oppoſition to Univerſals; but only 
corifined and limited Truths, when compared 
with others that are more general. Thus the 
6 Cinalet * to one and ibe ſame 
| Circle, 
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Circle, are equal between themfelves, is in Strict- 
neſs and Propriety of Speech univerſal, becauſe 
the Subject is taken in its full Extent, and the 
Predicate agrees to all the Individuals compre- 
hended under it. We here notwithſtanding 
conſider it as only a particular Truth, becauſe 
it is of a very limited Nature, when compared 
with the general Axiom mentioned above; 


Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, are equal 
to one another. For this not only extends to all 


te various Species of Figures, but takes in 
every Object without Exception, that comes 
under the Denomination of Quantity. 


General Prin- XXVI. Tunis Point ſettled, it 


* = will eaſily appear, that the Method 


Bae r of premiſing general Principles in | 


cur Reaſmi®gs the Sciences anſwers theſe two 
great and valuable Purpoſes. Firft, to contract 
the Bottom of our Reaſoning, and bring it within 
ſuch Bounds as are ſufficiently accommodated 
to the Capacity of the Mind. For Demon- 
ftrations being carried on by means of inter- 
mediate Ideas, which muſt always have ſome 
peculiar Connection with the Matter in hand, 
the particular ſelf-evident Propoſitions in which 
they terminate are almoſt as various as the Sub- 
jects to which they relate. Thus in inveſti- 
gating the Equality of different ObjeAs, whe- 
ther Angles, Triangles, Circles, Squares, Sc. 
the intuitive Truths on which the Proofs reſt 
ey 5 5 HS always 
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always regard the particular Species, and may 
| be therefore multiplied in infinitum, as well as 
the Species themſelves. But now it is remark- 
able that all theſe ſeveral Truths, numerous as 
they may appear, are yet reducible to this one 
general Principle already mentioned ; Things 
equal to one and the ſame Thing, are aqual to one 
another. The ſame Obſervation will be found 
to hold in other Parts of human Knowledge; 
inſomuch that tho' the particular Truths on 
which we bottom our Reaſonings are really 
innumerable; yet may they be all without Ex- 
ception reſolved into a very few general Max- 
ims, and thereby brought readily within the 
Compaſs of the Underſtanding. When there. 
fore we begin with premiſing theſe general 
Truths, and as we advance in Science, take 
Care univerſally to reſolve our Demonſtrations 
into them; this muſt needs add a wonderful 
Clearneſs and Perſpicuity to our Reaſonings, 
and by eſtabliſhing them upon a Foundation 
previouſly admitted, and of whoſe Strength and 
Firmneſs we are abundantly ſatisfied, give them 
that irreſiſtiblE Force and Influence, which 
ſerves to produce abſolute Certainty. Nor can 
we poſſibly imagine any thing more elegant 
and beautiful, than thus to behold Knowledge 
riſing from a firm and fathomable Root, bear- 
ing its Head aloft, and ſpreading forth into in- 
nemcrable Branches of Science; which though 


variouſly | 
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ö variouſly implicated and entangled, and ſtretch- 
ing to a vaſt Extent, yet by their Union in 
one common Stock, derive thence ſo ſure and. 
ſtable a Support, that all the Aſſaults of Cavil 
and Scepticiſm are not able to deſtroy or looſen 
their Connection. 

XXVII. Bur n another 


= tbe Purpoſe ſerved by general Principles 
2515 2 is, that they enable us with leſs Fa- 
Eaſe, and lt: tigue and Labour, and leſs Hazard 
— of Miſcarriage, to ſatisfy ourſelves 
as to the Juſtneſs of thoſe Reaſon- 

ings by which Science is eſtabliſhed, For 
fince Demonſtrations, when purſued to their 
Source, terminate always in particular intuitive 
Truths, which are therefore the ultimate Foun- 
dation of Certainty ; it greatly imports us to 
beware, that we receive not any Propoſitions 
under this Name, until we have diſtinctly ſettled 
them in our own Minds, and attained a full and 
clear Perception of that Self-Evidence, on ac- 
count of which they are admitted without Proof. 
But now theſe Propoſitions being many in 
Number, and differing according to the Nature 
of the Subject about which our Reſearches are 
employed; it muſt greatly perplex and retard 
our Reaſonings, were we to check ourſelves 
every time they occur, in order to examine 
them by the Rules of firſt Principles. Nor is 
it a Matter of flight Conſideration, that in the 
Heat 


them to be the great Medea of Cer- tber in 
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Heat and Hurry of demonſtrating, while the 
Mind is advancing eagerly from one Diſcovery 
to another, we ſhould be often tempted to paſs 
them over haſtily, and without that Attention 
their Importance requires; which muſt expoſe 
us to many Errors and Miſtaces. Theſe In- 
conveniences are effe ctually prevented by the 
Method of premiſing general Truths: becauſe 
upon referring particular Propoſitions to them; 
as the Connection is obvious at firſt Sight, and 
cannot poſſibly eſcape our Notice, the Evidence 
is diſcerned to be the very ſame with that of the 
Principles to which they belong. And thus by 
a bare Reference, without the Trouble of parti- 
eular Examinations, the Grounds of Reaſoning. 
are aſcertained, and our Demonſtrations found: 


ultimately to reſt on Maxims ne eſta- 
bliſhed. 


XXVII. Havine explained the 0f be Man 


Uſe of general Principles, ſhewn Pro eee 


order to the 
tainty, and found, that in order to — 2 


enlarge the Bounds of Science, we E£iniaie De- 
muſt have recourſe to intermediate ä 
Ideas, as by means of them we are furniſhed with 
the ſeveral previous Truths, of which Reaſoning . 
eonfiſts ; it now remains that we enquire in 
what Manner theſe 'I'ruths are to be diſpoſed 
.and linked together, towards the forming of juſt 
and Lebitimate L emonytrations, We have ſeen. 
R already 


afready in che preceding Book, that Sthgifns- 


Aran up according to the Rules there eſtabliſh-" 


ed, lead to a certain and infallible Concluſion. 
If therefore evident and allowed Fruths are diſc: 
poſed in a Syllagiſtic Order, ſo as to offer a regu- 
lar Concluſion, that Conclufion is neceſſarily 
true and valid. And fince in every genuine 8yl- 
logiſm, if the Premiſes are true, the Coneluſion 
muſt needs be true; it manifeſtly follows, that 
the Concluſion already gained, being now a 

| known and eſtabliſhed Fruth, may be admitted aa 
one of the Premiſes of any ſucceeding dyllogiſm, 
and thereby contribute towards the obtaining a 
new Coneluſion. In this Manner may Syllo- 


5 giſms follow one another in I rain, and lead to 


a ſucceſſive Diſeovery of Truth; Care being al- 
ways taken, that the Premiſes in every Step are 
either ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or Concluſions 
previouſly eſtabliſhed. And indeed the whole 
Art of demonſirating lies in this due and orderly 
Combination of our Syllogiſms. For as by this 


megans all the ſeveral Premiſes. made uſe of are 


manifeſtly true, all. the ſeyeral Concluſions muſt 
de ſo too, and conſequently the very laſt Con- 
eluſion of the Series, which. is therefore ſaid to 
be demonſtrated. The ſame Order. i is to be ob- 
ſeryed in · the Diſpoſition of. the Demonſtrations 
themſclves. 'F bat is,, thoſe Propoſitions are al- 
ways firſt to be demonſjzated, which furniſh 
Principles, a Reqſoning, in, others; it being 
2 upon. 
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upon the Certainty of the principles made uſe 
ol, that the Certainty of the Truths deduced 
from them depends. And fince even the dif- 
ferent Branches and Diviſions of Science have 
a. near Connection among themſelves, inſo- 
much that the Knowledge of one is often pre- 
ſuppoſed in another; great Care muſt be taken 
to adjuſt the ſeveral Parts with an Eye to this 
' Dependence, that thoſe may always come firſt 
in Order, whence the 4 of n 
tion in others are borrowed. 

XXIX. In this Way of putting y the Ve. 


together our Thoughts, it is evident Seed. 


at firſt Sight, "that however far we ae 
carry our Reſearches, Science and 
Crriainty will ftill attend us. But what is par- | 
ticularly elegant and happy in the Method now 
explained, we hereby ſee Knowledge rifing 
out of its firſt Elements, and diſcern diſtinctiy 
how thoſe Elements are combined and inter- 
woven, in order to the exeQing a goouly Struc- 
ture of Truth. Experience | furniſhes us with 
fimple Ideas and their Names, -Which are the 
frimary Materials of Thinking and Communi- 
cation. Definitions teach how to unite and 
bind theſe Ideas er, fo as to form them 
into complex Nor ns of various Orders and 
Degrees. The general Priileiples premiſed in 
Science eXhibit to the Underſtanding ſuch in- 
| Withye and 7 as expreſs the. — 
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immediate Relations between our Ideas, and 
conſtitute the ultimate Ground of Certainty. 
Demonſtrations link known and eſtabliſhed 
Truths together in ſuch Manner, that. they 
neceſſarily lead to others which are unknown 
and remote, In fine, the duly adjuſting the 
ſeveral Branches of Science, and the Demon- 
ftrations in every Branch, lays Knowledge ſo 
open to the Mind, that we ſee the Parts of it 
growing one out of another, and embrace them 
with full Conviction and Aſſurance. Thus 
are we gradually led from ſimple Ideas, thro” 
all the Windings and Labyrinths of Truth, 
until we at length reach the higheſt and moſt 
exalted Diſcoveries of human Reaſon. It is 
true the Method here laid down hath hitherto 
been obſerved ftrictly only among Mathemati- 
cians ; and is therefore by many thought to be 
_ peculiar to Number and Magnitude. But it 
appears evidently from what we have ſaid above, 
that it may be equally applied in all ſuch other 
Parts of Knowledge as regard the abſtract Ideas. 
of the Mind, an] the Relations ſubſiſting 
between them. And ſiuce wherever it is ap- 
pfied, it neceſſarily begets Science and Certainty, 
we have hence choſen to denominate it the 
Method of Science, the better to intimate its 
true Nature and Extent. 
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